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~"*HE late adminiftration came into employ- 
-*- ment, under the mediation of the Duke of 
Cumberland, on the tenth day of July 1765; and 
was removed, upon a plan fettled by the Earl of 
Chatham, on the thirtieth day of July 1766, hav 
ing lafted juft one year and twenty days. 

In that fpace of time 

The diftraclions of the Britim empire were com- 
pofed, by the. repeal of the American Jiamp acl ; 

But the conftitutional fuperiority of Great Bri 
tain was preferved, by the act for fecuring the 
dependence of the colonies. 

Private houfes were relieved from the jurifdic- 
tion of the excife, by the repeal of the cyder-tax. 

The perfonal liberty of the fubjecl; was confirm 
ed, by the refolution agahift general warrants. 

B 2 The 
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The lawful fecrets of bufmefs and friendfhip 
were rendered inviolable, by the refolution for 
condemning the feizure of papers. 

The trade of America was fet free from injudi 
cious and ruinous impofitions its revenue was 
improved, and fettled upon a rational foundation 
its commerce extended with foreign countries ; 
while all the advantages were fecured to Great 
Britain, by the aft for repealing certain duties, and 
encouraging^ regulating, and fecuring the trade of 
this kingdom, and the Britijh dominions in America. 

Materials were provided and infured to our 
manufactures the fale of thefe manufactures was 
encreafed the African trade preferved and ex 
tended the principles of the aft of navigation 
purfued, and the plan improved and the trade 
for bullion rendered free, fecure, and permanent, 
by the act for opening certain ports in Dominica 
and Jamaica. 

That adminiftration was the firft which propofed 
and encouraged publick meetings and free conful- 
tations of merchants from all parts of the king 
dom; by which means the trueft lights have been re 
ceived ; great benefits have been already derived to 
manufactures and commerce ; and the moft exten- 
five profpefts are opened for further improvement 

Under them, the interefts of our northern and 
fouthern colonies, before that time jarring and 
diflbnant, were underftood, compared, adjuftcd, 

and 
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and perfectly reconciled. The paffions and ani- 
mofities of the colonies, by judicious and lenient 
meafures, were allayed and compofed, and the 
foundation laid for a lafting agreement arnongft 
them. 

Whilft that adminiftration provided for the 
liberty and commerce of their country, as the 
true bafis of its power, they confulted its inte- 
refts, they afferted its honour abroad, with tem 
per and with firamefs ; by making an advantage 
ous treaty of commerce with Ruffia ; by obtaining 
a liquidation of the Canada bills, to the fatis- 
faclion of the proprietors ; by reviving and railing 
from its aihes the negociation for the Manilla 
ranfom, which had been extinguiftied and aban 
doned by their predeceflbrs. 

They treated their ibvereign with decency; 
with reverence. They difcountenanced, and, it 
is hoped, for ever abolilhed, the dangerous and 
unconftitutional practice of removing military 
officers for their votes in parliament. They firmly 
adhered to thofe friends of liberty, who had run 
all hazards in its caufe, and provided for them in 
preference to every other claim. 

With the Earl of Bute they had no perfonal 
connection ; no correfpondence of councils. They 
neither courted him nor perfecuted him. They 
pra&ifed no corruption ; nor were they even fuf- 
pefted of it. They fold no offices. They obtained 

B 3 no 
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no reverfions or penfions, either coming in or 
going out, for themfelves, their families, or their 
dependents. 

In the profecution of their meafures they were 
traverfed by an oppofition of a new and fingular 
character; an oppofition of place-men and penfion- 
ers. They were fupported by the confidence of 
the nation. And having held their offices under 
many difficulties and diicouragements, they left 
them at the exprefs command, as they had accepted 
. them at the earneft requeft, of their royal mafter. 

Thefe are plain facts ; of a clear and publick 
nature ; neither extended by elaborate realbning, 
nor heightened by the colouring of eloquence. 
They are the fervices of a (ingle year. 

The removal of that adminiftration from power, 
is not to them premature ; fmce they were in 
office long enough to accomplish many plans of 
publick utility; and, by their perfeverance and 
refolution, rendered the way fmooth and eaty to 
their fucceflbrs ; having left their king and their 
country in a much better condition than they 
found them. By the temper they manifeft, they 
feem to have now no other wiih, than that their 
fucceflfors may do the publick as real and as faith 
ful lervice as they have done. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

A LATE PUBLICATION, 

INTITULED, 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NATION. 

PAliTY divifions, whether on the whole ope 
rating for good or evil, are things infeparable 
from free government. This is a truth which, I 
believe, admits little difpute, having been eftablim- 
ed by the uniform experience of all ages. The 
part a good citizen ought to take in thefe divi- 
iions, has been a matter of much deeper contro- 
verfy. But God forbid, that any controverfy 
relating to our eflential morals iliould admit of no 
decifion. It appears to me, that this queftion, like 
mofl of the others which regard our duties in life, 
Is to be determined by our ftation in it. Private 
men may be wholly neutral, and entirely inno 
cent ; but they who are legally invefted with pub- 
lick truft, or ftand on the high ground of rank 
and dignity, which is truft implied, can hardly in 
any cafe remain indifferent, without the certainty 
of finking into infignificance ; and thereby in 
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effeB dcferting that poft in which, with the fullefl 
authority, and for the wifeft purpoies, the laws 
and inititutions of their country have fixed them. 
However, if it be the office of thofe who are thus 
circumftanced, to take a decided part, it is no lefs 
their duty that it fhould be a fober one. It ought 
to be circumfcribed by the fame laws of decorum, 
and balanced by the fame temper, which bound 
and regulate all the virtues. In a word, we ought 
to act in party with all the moderation which does 
not abiblutely enervate that vigour, and quench 
that fervency of fpirit, without which the beft 
wifhes for the publick good muft evaporate in 
empty fpeculation. 

It is probably from fome fuch motives that the 
friends of a very refpectable party in this kingdom 
have been hitherto filent For thefe two years 
paft, from one and the fame quarter of politicks, 
a continual fire has been kept upon them ; fome- 
times from the unwieldy column of quartos and 
octavos; fometimes from the light fquadrons of 
occafional pamphlets and flying meets. Every 
month has brought on its periodical calumny. The 
abufe has taken every fhape which the ability of 
the writers could give it ; plain inventive, clumfy 
raillery, mifreprefented anecdote*. No method of 

* Hiftory of the Minority. Hiftory of the Repeal of the 
Stamp-ad. Considerations on Trade and Finance. Political 

Jlegiiler, &c. &.c. 
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vilifying the meaiures, the abilities, the intentions, 
or the perfons which compoie that body, has been 
omitted. 

On their part nothing was oppofed but patience 
and character. It was a matter of the moft feri- 
ous and indignant affliction to perfons, who thought 
themfelves in confcience bound to oppofe a mi- 
niftry, dangerous from its very conftitution, as well 
as its meafures, to find themfelves, whenever they 
faced their adverfaries, continually attacked on the 
rear by a let of men, who pretended to be aftua.ted 
by motives fimilar to theirs. They faw that the 
plan long purfued with but too fatal a fuccefs, was 
to break the ftrength of this kingdom ; by fritter 
ing down the bodies which compofe it ; by foment 
ing bitter and fanguinary animofities, and by clii- 
folving every tie of focial affection and publick 
truft. Thefe virtuous men, fuch I am warranted 
by publick opinion to call them, were refolved 
rather to endure every thing, than co-operate in 
that defign. A diverfity of opinion upon almoft 
every principle of politicks had indeed drawn a 
Ttrong line of feparation between them and fome 
others. However, they were defirous not to ex 
tend the misfortune by unneceffary bitternefs ; 
they wifned to prevent a difference of opinion on 
the commonwealth from feftering into rancorous 
and incurable hoftility. Accordingly they endea 
voured that all paft controverfies ihould be for 
gotten ; 
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gotten ; and that enough for the day mould be 
the evil thereof. There is however a limit at 
which forbearance ceafes to be a virtue. Men 
may tolerate injuries, whilft they are only perfo- 
nal to themfelves. But it is not the firft of vir 
tues to bear with moderation the indignities that 
are offered to our country. A piece has at length 
appeared, from the quarter of all the former 
attacks, which upon every publick confideration 
demands an anfwer. Whilft perfons more equal 
to this bufmefs may be engaged in affairs of 
greater moment, I hope I ihall be excuied, if, in 
a few hours of a time not very important, and 
from fuch materials as I have by me (more than 
enough however for this purpofe), I undertake 
to fet the facts and arguments of this wonderful 
performance in a proper light I will endeavou r 
to ftate what this piece is ; the purpofe for which 
I take it to have been written ; and the effects 
(fuppofmg it fhould have any effect at all) it muft 
neceffarily produce. 

This piece is called, The prefent State of the 
Nation. It may be confidered as a fort of digeft 
of the avowed maxims of a certain political fchool, 
the effects of whofe doctrines and practices this 
country will feel long and feverely. It is made up 
of a farrago of almoft every topick which has been 
agitated in parliamentary debate, or private con- 
verfation, on national affairs, for thefe laft feven 

years. 
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years. The oldeft controverfies are hauled out of 
the duft with which time and neglect had covered 
them. Arguments ten times repeated, a thoufand 
times anfwered before, are here repeated again. 
Publick accounts formerly printed and re-printed 
revolve once more, and find their old ftation in 
this fober meridian. All the common-place la 
mentations upon the decay of trade, the increafe 
of taxes, and the high price of labour and provi- 
fions, are here retailed again and again in the fame 
tone with which they have drawled through co 
lumns of Gazetteers and Advertifers for a century 
together. Paradoxes which affront common fenfe, 
and uninterefting barren truths which generate no 
conclufion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy 
bulk, without adding any thing to weight. Be- 
caufe two accufations are better than one, contra 
dictions are fet ftaring one another in the face, 
without even an attempt to reconcile them. And 
to give the whole a fort of portentous air of 
labour and information, the table of the houfe of 
commons is fwept into this grand refervoir of 
politicks. 

As to the compofition, it bears a ftriking and 
vvhimfical refemblance to a funeral fermon, not 
only in the pathetick prayer with which it con 
cludes, but in the ftyle and tenour of the whole 
performance. It is piteoufly doleful, nodding 
every now and then towards dullnefs ; well ftored 

with 
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with pious frauds, and, like molt difcourfes of the 
fort, much better calculated for the private ad 
vantage of the preacher than the edification of 
the hearers. 

The author has indeed fo involved his fubjecT, 
that it is frequently far from being eafy to com 
prehend his meaning. It is happy for the publick 
that it is never difficult to fathom his defign. The 
apparent intention of this author is to draw the 
moft aggravated, hideous, and deformed picture 
of the Itate of this country, which his querulous 
eloquence, aided by the arbitrary dominion he 
affumes over fac\ is capable of exhibiting. Had 
he attributed our misfortunes to their true caufe 1 , 
the injudicious tampering of bold, improvident, 
and viiionary minifters at one period, or to their 
lupine negligence and traiterous diffeniions at an 
other, the complaint had been juft, and might have 
been ufeful. But far the greater and much the 
worft part of the ftate which he exhibits is owing, 
according to his reprefentation, not to accidental 
and extrinfick mifchiefs attendant on the nation, 
but to its radical weaknefs and conftitutional dif- 
tempers. All this however is not without purpofe. 
The author is in hopes, that, when we are fallen 
into a fanatical terrour for the national falvation, 
we mail then be ready to throw ourlclves, in a 
fort of precipitate truft, fome ftrange difpofition of 
the mind jumbled up of prefumption and defpair, 

into 
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into the hands of the moft pretending and forward 
undertaker. One fuch undertaker at lealt he has 
in readinefs for our fervice. But let me affure 
this generous perfon, that however he may fuc- 
ceed in exciting our fears for the publick danger, 
he will find it hard indeed to en^ajre us to place 

^D ^3 i 

any confidence in the fyftem he propofes for our 
fecurity. 

His undertaking is great The purpofe of this 
pamphlet, and at which it aims directly or obliquely 
in every page, is to perluade the publick of three 
or four of the molt difficult points in the world 
that all the advantages of the late war were on the 
part of the Bourbon alliance ; that the peace of 
Paris perfectly confulted the dignity and intereft 
of this country ; and that the American Stamp- 
aft was a master-piece of policy and finance; that 
the only good minilter this nation has enjoyed 
iince his Majeity s acceffion, is the Earl of Bute ; 
and the only good managers of revenue we have 
feen-are Lord Defpenler and Mr. George Gren- 
ville ; and under the delcription of men of virtue 
and ability, he holds them out to us as the only 
perfons fit to put our aftairs in order. Let not the* 
reader rniftake me: he docs not actually name 

* 

thcfc perfons ; but, having highly applauded their 
conduct in all its parts, and heavily ceniured everv 
other let of men in the kingdom, he then recom 
mends us to his men of virtue and abilitv. 

V 

Such 
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Such is the author s fcheme. Whether it will 
anfwer his purpofe, I know not. But furely that 
purpofe ought to be a wonderfully good one, to 
warrant the methods he has taken to compais it 
If the fafts and reafonings in this piece are admit 
ted, it is all over with us. The continuance of our 
tranquillity depends upon the companion of our 
rivals. Unable to fecure to ourfelves the advan 
tages of peace, we are at the fame time utterly 
unfit for war. It is impomble, if this ftate of 
things be credited abroad, that we can have any 
alliance ; all nations will fly from fo dangerous a 
connexion, left, inftead of being partakers of our 
ftrength, they mould only become Iharers in our 
ruin. If it is believed at home, all that firmnefs of 
mind, and dignified national courage, which ufed 
to be the great fupport of this ifle againft the 
powers of the world, muft melt away, and fail 
within us. 

In fuch a ftate of things can it be amifs, if I aim 
at holding out fome comfort to the nation ; another 
fort of comfort indeed, than that which this writer 
provides for it ; a comfort, not from its phyfician, 
but from its conftitution ; if I attempt to fhew 
that all the arguments upon which he founds the 
decay of that conftitution, and the neceffity of that 
phyfician, are vain and frivolous? I will follow 
the author clofely in his own long career, through 
the war, the peace, the finances, our trade, and 

our 
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t&gt;ur foreign politicks : not for the fake of the par 
ticular meafures which he difcuffes ; that can be 
of no ufe ; they are all decided ; their good is all 
enjoyed, or their evil incurred : but for the fake 
of the principles of war, peace, trade, and finances. 
Thefe principles are of infinite moment They 
mult come again and again under confideration ; 
and it imports the publick, of all things, that thofe 
of its minifters be enlarged, and juft, and well 
confirmed, upon all thefe fubjects. What notions 
this author entertains, we mall fee prefently ; no 
tions in my opinion very irrational, and extremely 
dangerous ; and which, if they mould crawl from 
pamphlets into counfels, and be realized from pri 
vate fpeculation into national meafures, cannot fail 
of haftening and compleating our ruin. 

This author, after having paid his compliment 
to the ihewy appearances of the late war in our 
favour, is in the utrnoft hafte to tell you that thefe 
appearances were fallacious, that they were no 
more than an impo/ition.-~l fear I muft trouble 
the reader with a pretty long quotation, in order 
to let before him the more clearly this author s 
peculiar way of conceiving and reafoning : 

Happily (the K.) was then adviied by minif 
ters, who did not fuffer themfelves to be daz- 
: zled by the glare of brilliant appearances ; but, 
knowing them to be fallacious, they wifely re- 
folved to profit of their fplendour before our 
VOL. u. C " enemies 
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" enemies mould alfo difcover the impojition. The 
" increale in the exports was found to have been 
" occafioned chiefly by the demands of our oicn 
" fleets and armies., and, inftead of bringing wealth 
" to the nation, was to be paid for by oppreffive 
" taxes upon the people of England. While the 
" Britim ieamen were confuming on board our 
11 men of war and privateers, foreign mips and 
" foreign feamen were employed in the tranfpor- 
" tation of our merchandize ; and the carrying 
" trade, fo great a fource of wealth and marine, 
" was- entirely engroffed by the neutral nations. The 
" number of Britim mips annually arriving in our 
" ports was reduced 1756 fail, containing 92,559 
" tons, on a medium of the fix years war, com- 
" pared with the fix years of peace preceding it- 
" The conqueft of the Havannah had, indeed, 
" flopped the remittance of fpecie from Mexico to 
" Spain ; but it had not enabled England to feize 
" it : on the contrary, our merchants furlered by 
" the detention of the &lt;ralleons, as their correfpon- 

O tJ * 

u dents in Spain were difabled from paying them 
for their goods fent to America. The loft of 
the trade to old Spain zcax a farther bar to an 
influx of fpecie ; and the attempt upon Portugal 
had not only deprived us of an import of bullion 
from thence, but the payment of our troops 
employed in its defence was a frcfh drain opened 
for the diminution of our circulating fpecie. - 

" Th&lt;- 
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f " The high premiums given for new loans had funk 
" the price of the old flock near a third of its ori- 
" ginal value, fo that the purchafers had an obli- 
" gation from the ftate to re-pay them Avith an 
" addition of 33 per cent, to their capital. Every 
" new loan required new taxes to be impofed ; 
; new taxes muft add to the price of our manu- 
; faclures and leffen their confumption among 
foreigners. The decay of our trade muft ne- 
ceflarily occafwn a decreafe of the publick re 
venue; and a deficiency of our funds muft 
" either be made up by frefh taxes, which would 
: only add to the calamity, or our national credit 
: muft be deftroyed, by mewing the publick cre- 
: ditors the inability of the nation to re-pay them 
" their principal money. Bounties had already 
" been given for recruits which exceeded the 
" year s wages of the plowman and reaper ; and as 
" thefe were exhaufted, and hujbandry Jiood Jiill 
" for want of hands, the manufacturers were next 
" to be tempted to quit the anvil and the loom 
" by higher offers. France, bankrupt France^ 
" had no fuch calamities impending over her ; her 
diftreffes were great, but they were immediate 
and temporary ; her want of credit preferred 
" her from a great increafe of debt, and the loft 
of her ultramarine dominions leffened her ex- 
fences. Her colonies had, indeed, put them- 
" felves into the hands of the Englijh; but t j ie 

C 2 " pro- 
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" property of her fubjecls had been preferred by 
11 capitulations, and a way opened for malting her 
tc thofe remittances, which the war had before 
11 fufpended, with as much fecurity as in the time 
" of peace. Her armies in Germany had been 
" hitherto prevented from feizing upon Hanover ; 
" but they continued to encamp on the fame 
" ground on which the firft battle was fought; 
and, as it muft ever happen from the policy of 
that government, the lajl troops Jhefent into the 
field were always found to be the beft, and her 
frequent lojfes only ferved to fll her regiments 
" with better foldiers. The conquejl of Hanover 
" became therefore every campaign more probable. 
" It is not to be noted, that the French troops 
" received fubfiftence only, for the laft three years 
" of the war ; and that, although large arrears 
" were due to them at its conclufion, the charge 
" was the lefs during its continuance*." 

If any one be willing to fee to how much greater 
lengths the author carries thefe ideas, he will re 
cur to the book. This is fumcient for a ipecimen 
of his manner of thinking. I believe one reflex 
ion uniformly obtrudes itfelf upon every reader 
of thefe paragraphs. For what purpofe in any 
caufe ihall we hereafter contend with France ? can 
we ever flatter ourielves that we mall wage a more 

P. 6. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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fuccefsful war ? If, on our part, in a war the moft 
profperous we ever carried on, by lea and by land, 
and in every part of the globe, attended with the 
unparalleled circumftance of an immenfe increafe 
of trade and augmentation of revenue ; if a con 
tinued feries of difappointments, difgraces, and 
defeats, followed by publick bankruptcy, on the 
part of France ; if all thefe ftill leave her a gainer 
on the whole balance, will it not be downright 
phrenzy in us ever to look her in the face again, 
or to contend with her any, even the moft eflential 
points, fince viftory and defeat, though by diffe 
rent ways, equally conduft us to our ruin ? Sub 
jection to France without a ftruggle will indeed be 
lefs for our honour, but on every principle of our 
author it muft be more for our advantage. Ac- 

o 

cording to his reprefentation of things, the quef- 
tion is only concerning the moft eafy fall. France 
had not difcovered, our ftatefman tells us, at the 
end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, and the 
refources which are derived from bankruptcy. For 
my poor part, I do not wonder at their blindnefs. 
But the Englifh minifters faw further. Our au 
thor has at length let foreigners alfo into the 
fecret, and made them altogether as wife as our- 
felves. It is their own fault if (vulgato imperil 
area no) they are impofed upon any longer. They 
now are apprifed of the fentiments which the 
great candidate for the government of this great 

C 3 empire 
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empire entertains ; and they will a6t accordingly. 
They are taught our weaknefs and their own ad 
vantages. 

He tells the world* , that if France carries on 
the war againft us in Germany, every lofs me fuf- 
tains contributes to the atchievement of her con- 
queft. If her armies are three years unpaid, me 
is the lefs exhaufted by expence. If her credit is 
deftroyed, me is the lefs oppreffed with debt. If 
her troops are cut to pieces, they will by her po 
licy (and a wonderful policy it is) be improved, 
and will be fupplied with much better men. If 
the war is carried on in the colonies, he tells them 
that the lofs of her ultramarine dominions leffens 
her expencesf, and enfures her remittances : 

Per damna, per cades, ah ipjo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

if fo, what is it we can do to hurt her? it will 
be all an impojition, all fallacious. Why the re- 
fult muft be Occidit, occidit fpes omnis for- 
tuna noftri nomims. 

The only way which the author s principles leave 
for our eicape, is to reverfe our condition into 
that of France, and to take her lofmg cards into 
our hands. But though his principles drive him 

* P. 9, 10. f P. 9. 

to 
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to it, his politicks will not iuffer him to walk on 
this ground. Talking at our eafe and of other 
countries, we may bear to be diverted with fuch 
fpeculations ; but in England we Iheill never be 
taught to look upon the annihilation of our trade, 
the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 
and the lofs of our ultramarine dominions (what 
ever the author may think of them), to be the 
high road to profperity and greatnefs. 

The reader does not, I hope, imagine that I 
mean ferioufly to fet about the refutation of thefe 
uningenious paradoxes and reveries without ima 
gination. I ftate them only that we may difcern a 
little in the queftions of war and peace, the moft 
weighty of all queftions, what is the wifdom of 
thofe men who are held out to us as the only hope 
of an expiring nation. The prefent miniftry is in 
deed of a ftrange character : at once indolent and 
detracted. But if a miniiterial iyftem Ihould be 
formed, actuated by fuch maxims as are avowed 
in this piece, the vices of the prefent miniftry would 
become their virtues ; their indolence would be 
the greateft of all publick benefits, and a diffraction 
that entirely defeated every one of their fchemes 
would be our only fecurity from deftruction. 

To have ftated thefe reafonings is enough, I pre- 
fume, to do their bufmels. But they are accom 
panied with facls and records, which may feem of 
a little more weight. I truft however that the 

C 4 
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fa6ls of this author will be as far from bearing the 
touchftone, as his arguments. On a little enquiry, 
they will be found as great an impofition as the 
fucceffes they are meant to depreciate ; for they 
are all either falfe or fallacioufly applied ; or not 
in the leaft to the purpofe for which they are pro 
duced. 

Firft the author, in order to fupport his favour 
ite paradox, that our poiTeffion of the French co-^ 
lonies was of no detriment to France, has thought 
proper to inform us, that * " they put themfelves 
" into the hands of the Englifli." He ufes the 
fame affertion, in nearly the fame words, in another 
place ; f " her colonies had put themfelves into 
" our hands." Now, in juftice not only to facl; 
and common fenfe, but to the incomparable valour 
and perfeverance of our military and naval forces 
thus unhandfomely traduced, I muft tell this au 
thor, that the French colonies did not " put them* 
" felves into the hands of the Engliih." They 
were compelled to fubmit ; they were fubdued by 
dint of Engliih valour. Will the five years war 
carried on in Canada, in which fell one of the prin 
cipal hopes of this nation, and all the battles loft 
and gained during that anxious period, convince 
this author of his miftake? Let him inquire of Sir 
Jeffery Amherft, under whole conduct that war 

* P. 9- t P. 6. 

was 
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was carried on ; of Sir Charles Saunders, whofe 
fteadinefs and prefence of mind faved our fleet, 
and were fo eminently ferviceable in the whole 
courfe of the fiege of Quebec ; of General Monck- 
ton, who was Ihot through the body there, whether 
France " put her colonies into the hands of the 
EnglmV 

Though he has made no exception, yet I would 
be liberal to him ; perhaps he means to confine 
himfelf to her colonies in the Weft Indies. But 
furely it will fare as ill with him there as in North 
America, whilft we remember that in our firft at 
tempt at Martinico we were actually defeated ; that 
it was three months before we reduced Guada- 
loupe ; and that the conqueft of the Havannah was 
atchieved by the higheft conduct, aided by circum- 
ftances of the greateft good fortune. He knows 
the expence both of men and treafure at which we 
bought that place. However, if it had fo pleafed 
the peace-makers, it was no dear purchafe ; for 
it was decifive of the fortune of the war and the 
terms of the treaty: the duke of Nivernois thought 
fo ; France, England, Europe, confidered it in that 
light; all the world, except the then friends of the 
then miniftry, who wept for our victories, and 
were in hafte to get rid of the burthen of our con- 
quefts. This author knows that France did not 
put thofe colonies into the hands of England ; but 

he 
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he well knows who did put the moft valuable of 
them into the hands of France. 

In the next place, our author * is pleafed to con- 
fider the conqueft of thofe colonies in no other 
light than as a convenience for the remittances to 
France, which he afferts that the war had before 
fufpended, but for which a way was opened (by 
our conqueft) as fecure as in time of peace. I 
charitably hope he knows nothing of the fubjecl:. 
I referred him lately to our commanders for the 
refiftance of the French colonies; I now wifh he 
would apply to our cuftom-houfe entries, and our 
merchants, for the advantages which we derived 
from them. 

In 1761, there was no entry of goods from any 
of the conquered places but Guadaloupe; in that 
vear it ilood thus : 

- 

Imports from Guadaloupe, value, 482,179 

In 1762, when we had not yet deli 
vered up our conquefts, the account 
was, j. 

Guadaloupe, 513,244 

Martinico, - - - 288,425 



Total imports in 1762, value, .801,669 

* P.p. 

In 
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In 1 763, after we had delivered up the 
ibvereignty of thefe iilands, but kept 
open a communication with them, 
the imports were, 

. 

Guadaloupe, 412,303 

Martinico, 344,161 

Havannah, - - 249,386 



Total imports in 1/63, value, .1, 005, 850 



Befides, I find in the account of bullion imported 
and brought to the Bank, that during that period 
in which the intercourfe with the Havannah was 
open, we received at that one mop, in treafure, 
from that one place, .559,810 ; in the year 1763, 
.389, 450; fo that the import from thefe places 
in that year amounted to .1,395,300. 

On this ftate the reader will obfcrve, that I 
take the imports from, and not the exports to, 
thefe conquefts, as the meafure of the advantages 
which we derived from them. I do fo for reafons 
which will be fomewhat \vorthy the attention of 
fuch readers as are fond of this fpecies of inquiry. 
I fay therefore I choofe the import article, as the 
beft, and indeed the only ftandard we can have, 
of the value of the Weft India trade. Our export 

entry 
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entry does not comprehend the greateft trade we 
carry on with any of the Weft India iflands, the 
fale of negroes : nor does it give any idea of two 
other advantages we draw from them ; the remit 
tances for money fpent here, and the payment of 
part of the balance of the North American trade. 
It is therefore quite ridiculous, to ftrike a balance 
merely on the face of an excefs of imports and ex 
ports, in that commerce ; though, in moft foreign- 
branches, it is, on the whole, the beft method. If 
we mould take that ftandard, it would appear, that 
the balance with our own iflands is, annually, feve- 
ral hundred thoufand pounds againft this coun 
try *. Such is its afpeft on the cuftom-houfe en 
tries ; but we know the direct contrary to be the 
fa6l. We know that the Weft Indians are always 
indebted to our merchants, and that the value of 
every milling of Weft India produce is Englifh proe 
perty. So that our import from them, and not 
our export, ought always to be confidered as their 
true value ; and this corrective ought to l)e applied 



* Total imports from the Weft Indies in 176*, 2,909,411 
Exports to ditto in ditto, 896,511 



Excofs of imports, - .2,012,900 

In this, which is the common way of dating the balance, 
it will appear upwards of two millions againft us, which is 
ridiculous. 

to 
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to all general balances of our trade, which are 
formed on the ordinary principles. 

If poffible, this was more emphatically true of 
the French Weft India iflands, whilft they con 
tinued in our hands. That none, or only a very 
contemptible part of the value of this produce, 
could be remitted to France, the author will fee, 
perhaps with unwillingnefs, but with the cleareit 
conviction, if he confiders, that in the year 1763, 
after we had ceafed to export to the ifles of Gua- 
daloupe and Martinico, and to the Havannah, and 
after the colonies we/e free to fend all their pro 
duce to Old France and Spain, if they had any 
remittance to make ; he will fee, that we imported 
from thofe places, in that year, to the amount of 
.1,395,300. So far was the whole annual pro 
duce of thefe iflands from being adequate to the 
payments of their annual call upon us, that this 
mighty additional importation was neceflary, 
though not quite fufficient, to difcharge the debts 
contracted in the few years we held them. The 
property, therefore, of their whole produce, was 
ours ; not only during the war, but even for more 
than a year after the peace. The author, I hope, 
will not again venture upon fo ram and difcourag- 
ing a propofition, concerning the nature and effeft 
of thofe conquefts, as to call them a convenience 
to the remittances of France ; he fees by this ac 
count, 
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count, that what he afferts is not only without 
foundation, but even impoffible to be true. 

As to our trade at that time, he labours with all 
his might to reprefent it as abfolutely ruined, or on 
the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as ufual with him, 
he is often as equivocal in his expreffion, as he is 
clear in his defign. Sometimes he more than in- 
fmuates a decay of our commerce in that war ; 
fometimes he admits an encreafe of exports ; but 
it is in order to depreciate the advantages we might 
appear to derive from that encreafe, whenever it 
fhould come to be proved againft him. He tells 
you, * " that it was chiefly occafioned by the de 
mands of our own fleets and armies, and, inltead 
of bringing wealth to the nation, was to be paid 
for by oppreffive taxes upon the people of Eng 
land." Never was any thing more deftitute of 
foundation. It might be proved with the greateft 
eafe, from the nature and quality of the goods ex 
ported, as well as from the fituation of the places 
to which our merchandife was lent, and which the 
war could no wife affect, that the fupply of our 
fleets and armies could not have been the caufe of 
this wonderful increafe of trade ; its caufe was 
evident to the whole world ; the ruin of the trade 
of France, and our pofleffion of her colonies. 
What wonderful effects this caufe produced, the 

* P. 6. 

reader 
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reader will fee below * ; and he will form on that 
account fome judgment of the author s candour 
or information. 

Admit however that a great part of our export, 
though nothing is more remote from fa6t, was 

1751. * d&gt; 

* Total export of Britiih goods, value, 8,317,506 15 3 

Ditto of foreign goods in time, 2,910,835 14 9 

Ditto of ditto out of time, - - 559,485 2 10 



Total exports of all kinds, - 11,787,828 12 10 

Total imports, 8,093,472 15 

Balance in favour of England, - . 3,694,355 17 10 

1761. . s. d. 

Total export of Britifli goods, 10,649,581 12 6" 

Ditto of foreign goods in time, 3,553,692 7 1 

Ditto of ditto out of time, 355,015 2 



Total exports of all kinds, 14,558,288 19 9 

Total imports, 9,294,915 1 6 

Balance in favour of England, - .5,263,373 18 3 



Here is the ftate of our trade in 1761, compared with a very 
good year of profound peace : both are taken from the authen- 
tick entries at the cuftom-houfe. How the author can contrive 
to make this encreaie of the export of Englifh produce agree 
with his account of the dreadful want ofjbands in England, 
p. 9, unle.ls he fuppofes manufactures to be made without 
hands, I really do not fee. It is painful to be fo frequently 
obliged to fet this author right in matters of fad. This ftate 
will fully refute all that he has faid or infmuated upon the 
difficulties and decay of our trade, p. 6, 7, and 9. 

owing 
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owing to the fupply of our fleets and armies ; was 
it not fomething ? was it not peculiarly fortunate 
for a nation, that me was able from her own bo- 
fom to contribute largely to the fupply of her ar 
mies militating in fo many diftant countries ? The 
author allows that France did not enjoy the fame 
advantages. But it is remarkable throughout his 
whole book, that thofe circumftances which have 
ever been conlidered as great benefits, and decifive 
proofs of national fuperiority, are, when in our 
hands, taken either in diminution of fome other 
apparent advantage, or even fometimes as pofitive 
misfortunes. The opticks of that politician muft 
be of a ftrange conformation, who beholds every 
thing in this diftorted mape. 

So far as to our trade. With regard to oiir na 
vigation, he is ftill more uneafy at our fituation, 
and ftill more fallacious in his ftate of it. In his 
text, he affirms it " to have been entirely engroffed 
by the neutral nations *." This he afierts roundly 
and boldly, and without the leaft concern ; al 
though it coft no more than a fingle glance of the 
eye upon his own margin to fee the full refutation 
of this aflertion. His own account proves againft 
him, that in the year 1761, the Britim {hipping 
amounted to 527,557 tons the foreign to no 
more than 180, 102. The medium of his fix years 

* P. 7. See alfo p. 13. 

Britim, 
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Britim, 2,449,555 tons foreign only 905,690. 
This ftate (his own) demonftrates that the neutral 
nations did not entirely engrofs our navigation. 
I am willing; from a ftrain of candour to admit 

o 

that this author fpeaks at random ; that he is only 
flovenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. In 
matters of account, however, this want of care is 
not excufable : and the difference between neutral 
nations entirely engroffing our navigation, and 
being only fubfidiary to a vaftly augmented trade, 
makes a rnoft material difference to his argument. 
From that principle of fairnefs, though the author 
fpeaks otherwife, I am willing to fuppofe he means 
no more than that our navigation had fo declined 
as to alarm ns with the probable lofs of this valu 
able objecl. I mall however mew, that his whole 
proportion, whatever modifications he may pleafe 
to give it, is without foundation ; that our naviga 
tion was not decreafed ; that, on the contrary, it 
was greatly encreafed in the war ; that it was en- 
creafed by the war ; and that it was probable the 
fame caufe would continue to augment it to a ftill 
greater height; to what an height it is hard to 
fay, had our fuccefs continued. , 

But firft I muft obferve, I am much lefs felicit 
ous whether his faft be true or no, than whether 
his principle is well eftablimed. Cafes are dead 
things, principles are living and productive. I 
then affirm that, if in time of war our trade had 

VOL. II. D the 
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the good fortune to encreafe, and at the fame time 
a large, nay the largeft, proportion of carriage had 
been engroffed by neutral nations, it ought not in 
itfelf to have been confidered as a circumftance of 
diftrefs. War is a time of inconvenience to trade; 
in general it muft be ftraitened, and muft find its 
way as it can. It is often happy for nations that 
they are able to call in neutral navigation. They 
all aim at it. France endeavoured at it, but could 
not compafs it. Will this author fay, that in a M r ar 
with Spain, fuch an affiftance would not be of ab- 
folute neceffity ? that it would not be the moft 
grofs of all follies to refufe it ? 

In the next place, his method of ftating a me 
dium of fix years of war, and fix years of peace, 
to decide this queftion is altogether unfair. To 
fay, in derogation of the advantages of a war, 
that navigation is not equal to what it was in time 
of peace, is what hitherto has never been heard of. 
No war ever bore that teft but the war which he 
fo bitterly laments. One may lay it down as a 
ma.xim, that an average eftimate of an object in a 
fteady courfe of riling or of falling, muft in its 
nature be an unfair one ; more particularly if the 
caufe of the rife or fall be vifible, and its continu 
ance in any degree probable. Average eitimates 
are never juft but when the object fluctuates, and 
no reafon can be affigned why it ihould not con 
tinue ftill to fluctuate. The author chufes to allow 

? 

nothing 
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nothing at all for this : he has taken an average of 

O O 

fix years of the war. He knew, for every body 
knows, that the firft three years were on the whole 
rather unfuccefsful ; and that, in confequence of 
this ill fuccefs, trade funk, and navigation declined 
with it ; but that grand delufwn of the three laft 
years turned the fcale in our favour. At the be 
ginning of that war (as in the commencement of 
every war), traders were ftruck with a fort of 
panick. Many went out of the freighting bufinefs. 
But by degrees, as the war continued, the terrour 
wore off; the danger came to be better appreciated, 
and better provided againft ; our trade was car 
ried on in large fleets, under regular convoys, and 
with great fafety. The freighting bufinefs revived. 
The mips were fewer, but much larger; and 
though the number decreafed, the tonnage was 
vaftly augmented ; infomuch that in 1761 the Bri- 
tijh ihipping had rifen by the author s own ac 
count 527,557 tons. In the laft year he has given 
us of the peace it amounted to no more than 
494,772 ; that is, in the laft year of the war it was 
32,785 tons more than in the correfpondent year 
of his peace average. No year of the peace ex 
ceeded it except one, and that but little. 

The fair account of the matter is this. Our 
trade had, as we have juft feen, encreafed to fo 
aftoniming a degree in 1761, as to employ Britifli 
and foreign fhips to the amount of 707,659 tons, 

D 2 which 
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which is 149,500 more than we employed in the 
laft year of the peace. Thus our trade encreaiecl 
more than a fifth ; our Britiih navigation had en- 
creafed likewife with this aftonilhing encreafe of 
trade, but was not able to keep pace with it ; and 
we added about 120,000 ton of foreign ihipping 
to the 60,000, which had been employed in the 
laft year of the peace. Whatever happened to our 
Ihipping in the former years of the war, this would 
be no true ftate of the cafe at the time of the 
treaty. If we had loft fomething in the beginning, 
we had then recovered, and more than recovered, 
all our lofles. Such is the ground of the doleful 
Complaints of the author, that the carrying trade 
was wholly engrojjed by the neutral nations. 

I have done fairly, and even very moderately, 
in taking this year, and not his average, as the 
itandard of what might be expected in future, had 
the war continued. The author will be compelled 
to allow it, unlefs he undertakes to mew; firft, 
that the poffeffion of Canada, Martinico, Guada- 
loupe, Grenada, the Havannah, the Philippines, 
the whole African trade, the whole Eaft India 
trade, and the -whole Newfoundland filhery, had 
no certain inevitable tendency to increafe the Bri 
tiih Ihipping ; unlefs, in the fecond place, he can 
prove that thole trades were, or might, by law or 
indulgence, be carried on in foreign veflels ; and 
unlefs, thirdly, he can demonftrate that the pre 
mium 
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mium of jnfurance on Britiih (hips was rifmg as 
the war continued. He can prove not one of 
thefe points. I will Ihew him a fact more that is 
mortal to his aflertions. It is the ftate of our 
Ihipping in 1762. The author had his reafons for 
flopping fhort at the preceding year. It would 
have appeared, had he proceeded farther, that our 
tonnage was in a courfe of uniform augmentation, 
owing to the freight derived from our foreign 
conquefts, and to the perfect fecurity of our navi 
gation from our clear and decided fuperiority at 
fea. This, I fay, would have appeared from the 
ftate of the two years : 

1761. Britifh, 527,557 tons. 

1762. Ditto, - 559,537 tons. 

1761. Foreign, 180,102 tons. 

1762. Ditto, 129,502 tons. 

The two laft years of the peace were in no degree 
equal to thefe. Much of the navigation of 1763 
was allb owing to the war ; this is manifeft from 
the large part of it employed in the carriage from 
the ceded iflands, with which the communication 
Itill continued open. No fuch circumftances of 
glory and advantage ever attended upon a war. 
Too happy will be our lot, if we mould again be 
forced into a war, to behold any thing that mall 
referable them ; and if we were not then the better 

D3 for 
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for them, it is not in the ordinary courfe of God s 
providence to mend our condition. 

In vain does the author declaim on the high pre 
miums given for the loans during the war. His 
long note fwelled with calculations on that fubjeft 
(even fuppofing the moft inaccurate of all calcula 
tions to be juft) would be entirely thrown away, 
did it not ferve to raife a wonderful opinion of his 
financial {kill in thofe who are not lefs furprized 
than edified, when, with a folemn face and myfte- 
rious air, they are told that two and two make 
four. For what elfe do we learn from this note ? 
That the more expence is incurred by a nation, the 
more money will be required to defray it; that, 
in proportion to the continuance of that expence, 
will be the continuance of borrowing; that the 
encreafe of borrowing and the encreafe of debt 
will go hand in hand ; and laftly, that the more 
money you want, the harder it will be to get it ; 
and that the fcarcity of the commodity will en 
hance the price. Who ever doubted the truth, or 
the infignificance, of thefe proportions ? what do 
they prove ; that war is expenfive, and peace de- 
firable. They contain nothing more than a com 
mon-place againft war ; the eafieft of all topicks. 
To bring them home to his purpofe, he ought to 
have Ihewn, that our enemies had money upon 
better terms ; which he has not Ihewn, neither 
can he. I lhall fpeak more fully to this point in 

another 
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another place. He ought to have (hewn, that the 
money they railed, upon whatever terms, had pro 
cured them a more lucrative return. He knows 
that our expenditure purchafed commerce and 
conqueft : theirs acquired nothing but defeat and 
bankruptcy. 

Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the 
fubject of war. Next follow thofe he entertains 
on that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon the 
whole has his approbation. Indeed, if his account 
of the war be juft, he might have fpared himfelf 
all further trouble. The reft is drawn on as an 
inevitable conclulion.* If the houfe of Bourbon 
had the advantage, fhe muft give the law; and 
the peace, though it were much worfe than it is, 
had ftill been a good one. But, as the world is yet 
deluded on the ftate of that war, other arguments 
are neceffary ; and the author has in my opinion 
very ill fupplied them. He tells of many things 
we have got, and of which he has made out a 
kind of bill. This matter may be brought within 
a very narrow compafs, if we come to confider the 
requifites of a good peace under fome plain diftin6t 
heads. I apprehend they may be reduced to thefe : 
1. Stability; 2. Indemnification; 3. Alliance. 

As to the firft, the author more than obfcurely 
hints in feveral places, that he thinks the peace not 

* P. 12, 13. 
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likely to laft. However, he does furnilh a fecu- 
rity ; a f ecurity, in any light, I fear, but infuffi- 
cient ; on his hypothefis, furely a very odd one, 
* " By ftipulating for the entire pofleffion of .the 
continent, (fays he) the reftored French iflands 
are become in fome meafure dependent on the 
" Britilh empire ; and the good faith of France in 
" obferving the treaty guaranteed by the value at 
" which {he eftimates their pofleflion." This au 
thor foon grows weary of his principles. They 
feldom laft him for two pages together. When 
the advantages of the war were to be depreciated, 
then the lofs of the ultramarine colonies lightened 
the expences of France, facilitated her remittances, 
and therefore her colonies put them into our hands. 
According to this author s fyftem, the actual pof- 
feflion of thofe colonies ought to give us little or 
no advantage in the negotiation for peace ; and 
yet the chance of poffeffing them on a future oc- 
cafion gives a perfect iecurity for the prefervation 
of that peace. f The conqueft of the Havannah, 
if it did not ferve Spain, rather diftreffed England, 
fays our author.^ But the moleftation which her 
galleons may fuffer from our ftation in Penfacola 

* P. 17. t P. 6. 

I " Our merchants fuffered by the detention of the gal- 
" leons, as "their correfpondents in Spain were difabled from 
" paying them for their goods fent to America." State of 
the Nation, p. 7. 

gives 
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gives us advantages, for which we were not allowed 
to credit the nation for the Havannah itfelf; a 
place furely full as well fituated for every external 
purpofe as Penfacola, and of more internal benefit 
than ten thoufand Penfacolas. 

The author lets very little by conquefts; * I fup- 
pofe it is becaufe he makes them fo very lightly. 
On this fubje6t he fpeaks with the greateft cer 
tainty imaginable. We have, according to him, 
nothing to do, but to go and take poffeffion, when 
ever we think proper, of the French and Spanifh 
fettlements. It were better that he had examined 
a little what advantage the peace gave us towards 
the invafion of thefe colonies, which we did not 
poflefs before the peace. It would not have been 
amifs if he had confulted the publick experience, 
and our commanders, concerning the abfolute cer 
tainty of thole conquefts on which he is pleafed to 
found our fecurity. And if, after all, he mould 
have difcovered them to be fo very fure, and fo 
very eafy, he might, at leaft, to preferve confift- 
ency, have looked a few pages back, and (no un- 
pleafmg thing to him) liftened to himfelf, where 
he fays, f " that the moft fuccefsful enterprife 
" could not compenfate to the nation for the wafte 
" of its people, by carrying on war in unhealthy 
" climates." A pofition which he repeats again, 

* P. 12, 13. f P. 6. 

p. 9- 
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p. 9. So that, according to himfelf his fecurity 
is not worth the fuit; according to fact, he has 
only a chance, God knows what a chance, of get 
ting at it ; and therefore, according to reafon, the 
giving up the moft valuable of all pofleffions, in 
hopes to conquer them back, under any advantage 
of fituation, is the moft ridiculous fecurity that 
ever was imagined for the peace of a nation. It 
is true his friends did not give up Canada ; they 
could not give up every thing ; let us make the 
moft of it We have Canada, we know its value. 
We have not the French any longer to fight in 
North America ; and, from this circumftance, we 
derive confiderable advantages. But here let me 
reft a little. The author touches upon a ftring, 
which founds under his fingers but a tremulous 
and melancholy note. North America was once 
indeed a great ftrength to this nation, in opportu 
nity of ports, in mips, in provifions, in men. We 
found her a found, an aftive, a vigorous member 
of the empire. I hope, by wife management, me 
will again become fo. But one of our capital pre- 
fent misfortunes is, her difcontent and difobedi- 
ence. To which of the author s favourites this 
difcontent is owing, we all know but too fufii- 
ciently. It would be a difmal event, if this foun 
dation of his fecurity, and indeed of all our publick 
ftrength, Ihould, in reality, become our weaknefs ; 
and if all the powers of this empire, which ought 

to 
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to fall with a compacted weight upon the head of 
our enemies, fhould be diffipated and diftra&ed by 
a jealous vigilance, or by hoftile attempts upon 
one another. Ten Canadas cannot reitore that 
fecurity for the peace, and for every thing valu 
able to this country, which we have loft along with 
the affection and the obedience of our colonies. 
He is the wile minifter, he is the true friend to 
Britain, who fhall be able to reftore it. 

To return to the fecurity for the peace. The 
author tells us, that the original great purpofes of 
the war were more than accomplifhed by the treaty. 
Surely he has experience and reading enough to 
know that, in the courfe of a war, events may 
happen, that render its original very far from 
being its principal purpofe. This original may 
dwindle by circumftances, ib as to become not a 
purpofe of the fecond or even the third magni 
tude. I truft this is fo obvious, that it will not 
be neceffary to put cafes for its illuftration. In 
that war, as soon as Spain entered into the quar 
rel, the fecurity of North America was no longer 
the fole nor the foremoft object. The Family Com 
pact had been I know not how long before in agi 
tation. But then it was that we law produced 
into day-light and action the moil odious and moft 
formidable of all the confpiracies againft the liber 
ties of Europe, that ever has been framed. The 
war with Spain was the firft fruits of that league ; 

and 
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and a fecurity againft that league ought to have 
been the fundamental point of a pacification with 
the powers who compofe it. We had materials in 
our hands to have conftruCted that fecurity in fuch 
a manner as never to be lhaken. But how did 
the virtuous and able men of our author labour 
for this great end? They took no one ftep to 
wards it. On the contrary they countenanced, 
and indeed, as far as it depended on them, recog- 
nifed it in all its parts; for our plenipotentiary 
treated with thofe who acted for the two crowns, 
as if they had been different minifters of the fame 
monarch. The Spanim minifter received his in- 
ftru&ions, not from Madrid ; but from Verfailles. 

This was not hid from our minifters at home, 
and the difcovery ought to have alarmed them, if 
the good of their country had been the object of 
their anxiety. They could not but have feen that 
the whole Spanim monarchy was melted down into 
the cabinet of Verfailles. But they thought this 
circumftance an advantage; as it enabled them 
to go through with their work the more expedi- 
tiouily. Expedition was every thing to them; 
becaufe France might happen during a protraaed 
negociation to difcover the great impofition of our 
victories. 

In the fame fpirit they negotiated the terms of 
the peace. If it were thought advifeable not to 
take any pofitive fecurity from Spain, the moft 

obvious 
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obvious principles of policy dictated that the bur 
then of the ceffions ought to fall upon France ; 
and that every thing which was of grace and fa 
vour fliould be given to Spain. Spain could not, 
on her part, have executed a capital article in the 
family compact, which obliged her to compenfate 
the loffes of France. At leaft me could not do it 
in America; for me was exprefsly precluded by 
the treaty of Utrecht from ceding any territory 
or giving any advantage in trade to that power. 
What did our minifters? They took from Spain 
the territory of Florida, an object of no value 
except to (hew our difpofitions to be quite equal 
at leaft towards both powers; and they enabled 
France to compenfate Spain by the gift of Loui- 
fiana ; loading us with all the harfhnefs, leaving 
the act of kindnefs with France, and opening there 
by a door to the fulfilling of this the moft con- 
folidating article of the family compact. Accord 
ingly that dangerous league, thus abetted and au 
thorized by the Englifli miniftry without an at 
tempt to invalidate it in any way, or in any of its 
parts, exifts to this hour; and has grown ftronger 
and ftronger every hour of its exiftence. 

As to the fecond component of a good peace, 
compenfation, I have but little trouble ; the author 
has faid nothing upon that head. He has nothing 
to fay. After a war of fuch expence, this ought 
to have been a capital confideration. But on what 

he 
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he has been fo prudently filent, I think it is right 
to Ipeak plainly. All our new acquifitions toge 
ther, at this time, fcarce afford matter of revenue 
either at home or abroad, fufficient to defray the 
expence of their eftabliihments ; not one milling 
towards the reduction of our debt. Guadaloupe 
or Martinico alone would have given us material 
aid ; much in the way of duties, much in the way 
of trade and navigation. A good miniftry would 
have confidered how a renewal of the AJfiento 
might have been obtained. We had as much right 
to alk it at the treaty of Paris as at the treaty of 
Utrecht. We had incomparably more in our hands 
to purchafe it. Floods of treafure would have 
poured into this kingdom from iiich a fource; 
and, under proper management, no fmall part of 
it would have taken a publick direction, and have 
fructified an exhaufted exchequer. 

If this gentleman s hero of finance, inftead of 
flying from a treaty, which, though he now de 
fends, he could not approve, and would not op- 
pofe ; if he, inftead of fhifting into an office, 
which removed him from the manufacture of the 
treaty, had, by his credit with the then great di 
rector, acquired for us thefe, or any of thefe ob 
jects, the poffeffion of Guadaloupe or Martinico, 
or the renewal of the Affiento, he might have held 
his head high in his country ; becaufe he would 
have performed real fervice ; ten thoufand times 

more 
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more real fervice, than all the oeconorny of which 
this writer is perpetually talking, or all the little 
tricks of finance which the experteft juggler of 
the treafury can pra&ife, could amount to in a 
thoufand years. But the occafion is loft; the 
time is gone, perhaps, for ever. 

As to the third requifite, alliance, there too the 
author is filent What ftrength of that kind did 
they acquire ? They got no one new ally ; they 
ftript the enemy of not a fingle old one. They 
difgufted (how juftly, or unjuftly, matters not) 
every ally we had ; and from that time to this, 
we (land friendlefs in Europe. But of this naked 
condition of their country, I know fome people 
are not amamed. They have their fyftem of po 
liticks ; our anceftors grew great by another. In 
this manner thefe virtuous men concluded the 
peace ; and their practice is only confonant to their 
theory. 

Many things more might be obferved on this 
curious head of our author s fpeculations. But, 
taking leave of what the writer fays in his ferious 
part, if he be ferious in any part, I ihall only juft 
point out a piece of his pleafantry. No man, I 
believe, ever denied that the time for making 
peace is that in which the beft terms may be ob 
tained. But what that time is, together with the 
ufe that has been made of it, we are to judge by 
feeing whether terms adequate to our advantages, 

and 
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and to our neceflities, have been actually obtained. 
Here is the pinch of the queftion, and to which 
the author ought to have fet his ihoulders in 
earneit. Inftead of doing this, he flips out of the 
harnefs by a jeft ; and fneeringly tells us, that, to 
determine this point, we muft know the fecrets of 
the French and Spaniih cabinets *, and that parlia 
ment was pleafed to approve the treaty of peace 
without calling for the correfpondence concerning 
it How juft this farcafm on that parliament may 
be, I fay not; but how becoming in the author, I 
leave it to his friends to determine. 

Having thus gone through the queftions of war 
and peace, the author proceeds to ftate our debt, 
and the intereft which it carried, at the time of the 
treaty, with the unfairnefs and inaccuracy, how 
ever, which diftinguifh all his affertions, and all his 
calculations. To detect every fallacy, and rectify 
every miftake, would be endlefs. It will be enough 
to point out a few of them, in order to mew how 

* Something however has trantyired in the quarrels among 
thofe concerned in that traniadion. It feems the good Genius of 
Britain fo much vaunted by our author, did his duty nobly. 
Whilft we were gaining fuch advantages, the court of France 
was aftonifhed at our conceflions. " J ai apporte a Verfailles, 
" il eft vrai, les ratifications du Roi d Angleterre ttvojlre grand 
" etonnement, ct d celui de bitn d autres. Je dois cela au bontcs 
" du Roi d Angleterre, a celles de Milord Bute, a Morif. le 
" Comte de Viry, a Monf. le Due de Nivernois, et en fin ;i 
" mon fcavoir faire." Lettres, &c. du Chev. D Fon, p. 51. 

unfafe 
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unfafe it is to place any thing like an implicit truft 
in fuch a writer. 

The intereft of debt contrafted during the war 
is ftated by the author at ,.2,614,892. The par 
ticulars appear in pages 14 and 15. Among them 
is ftated the unfunded debt, . 9, 975, 01 7, fuppofed 
to carry intereft on a medium at 3 per cent, which 
amounts to . 299, 2 JO. We are referred to the 
Confederations on the Trade and Finances of the 
Kingdom, p. 22, for the particulars of that unfunded 
debt. Turn to the work, and to the place referred 
to by the author himfelf, if you have a mind to fee 
a clear detection of a capital fallacy of this article 
in his account. You will there fee that this un-. 
funded debt confifts of the nine following articles : 

O 

the remaining fubfidy to the duke of Brunfwick ; 
the remaining dedommagement to the Landgrave of 
Hefle ; the German demands; the army and ord 
nance extraordinaries ; the deficiencies of grants 
and funds; Mr. Touchet s claim; the debts due to 
Nova Scotia and Barbadoes; Exchequer bills; and 
NTavy debt. The extreme fallacy of this ftate can 
not efcape any reader who will be at the pains to 
compare the intereft money, with which he affirms 
us to have been loaded, in his State of the Nation, 
with the items of the principal debt to which he 
refers in his Coujiderations. The reader muft ob- 
ferve, that of this long lift of nine articles, only two, 
the exchequer bills, and part of the navy debt, 
VOL. II. E carried 
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carried any intereft at all. The firft amounted to 
,.1,800,000; and this undoubtedly carried inte 
reft. The whole navy debt indeed amounted to 
..4,576, 9 15; but of this only a part carried in 
tereft. The author of the Conjiderations, &c. la 
bours to prove this very point in p. 18; and Mr. 
G. has always defended himfelf upon the fame 
ground, for the infufficient provifion he made for 
the difcharge of that debt. The reader may fee 
thir own authority for it *. 

* " The navy bills are not due till fix months after they have 
" been ilTued; fix months alfo of the feamens wages by aft of 
" parliament mud be, and in confequence of the rules pre- 
" fcribed by that aft, twelve months wages generally, and often 
" much more are retained ; and there has been befides at all 
" times a large arrear of pay, which, though kept in the ac- 
" count could never be claimed, the perfons to whom it was 
" due having left neither affignees nor reprefentatives. The 
" precife amount of fuch fums cannot be afcertained; but 
" they can hardly be reckoned lefs than 13 or 14 hundred 
" thoufand pounds. On 31ft Dec. 1754, when the navy debt 
" was reduced nearly as low as it could be, it ftill amounted 
" to 1,296 ,56"7/. 18s. 11|&lt;/. confiding chiefly of articles which 
" could not then be difcharged ; fuch articles will be larger 
" now, in proportion to the encreafe of the eftablilhment ; 
" and an allowance muft always be made for them in judging of 
" the ftate of the navy debt, though they are not diftinguifhable 
" in the account. In providing for that which is payable, the 
" principal object of the legislature is always to difcharge the 
" bills, for they are the greateft article ; they bear an intereft 
" of 4 per cent. ; and, when the quantity of them is large, they 
" are a heavy incumbrance upon all money tranfaftions." 

Mr. 
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Mr. G. did in faft provide no more than 
&lt;. 2, 150, 000 for the discharge of thefe bills in two- 
years. It is much to be wiihed that thefe gentle 
men would lay their heads together, that they 
would confider well this matter, and agree upon 
fomething. For when the fcanty provision made 
for the unfunded debt is to be vindicated, then we 
are told it is a very fmall part of that debt which 
carries intereft. But when the publick^s to be re- 
prefented in a miferable condition, and the confe- 
quences of the late war to be laid before us in dread 
ful colours, then we are to be told that the un 
funded debt is within a trifle of ten millions, and 
fo large a portion of it carries intereft that we muft 
not compute lefs than 3 per cent, upon the whole. 

In the year 1764, parliament voted &lt;. 6,5 0,000 
towards the difcharge of the navy debt. This fum 
could not be applied folely to the difcharge of bills 
carrying intereft ; becaufe part of the debt due on 
feamens wages "muft have been paid, and fome bills 
carried no intereft at all. Notwithstanding this, 
we find by an account of the Journals ofthehoufe 
of commons, in the following feflion, that the navy 
debt carrying intereft was, on the 31ft of Decem 
ber, 1?64, no more than &lt;. 1,687,442. I am fure 
therefore that I admit too much when I admit the 
navy debt carrying intereft, after the creation of 
the navy annuities in the year 1763, to have been 
,.2,200,000. Add the exchequer bills ; and the 

E 2 whole 
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whole unfunded debt carrying intereit will be four 
millions inftead of ten ; and the annual intereit 
paid for it at 4 per cent, will be . 160,000 inftead 
of c.299,250. An errour of no fmall magnitude, 
and which could not have been owing to inad 
vertency. 

The miireprefentation of. the encreafe of the 
peace eftablimment is ftill more extraordinary than 
that of the intereft of the unfunded debt. The 
encreafe is great undoubtedly. However, the au 
thor finds no fault with it, and urges it only as a 
matter of argument to fupport the ftrange chime 
rical propofals he is to make us in the clofe of his 
work for the encreafe of revenue. The greater he 
made that eftablilliment, the ftronger he expected 
to Hand in argument : but, whatever he expected 
or propofed, he mould have itated the matter 
fairly. He tells us that this eftablimment is near 
. 1,500,000 more than it was in 1752, 1753, and 
other years of peace. This he has done in his 
ufual manner, by affertion, without troubling hiin- 
felf either with proof or probability. For he has 
not given us any ftate of the peace eftablimment 
in the years 1753 and 1754, the time which he 
means to compare with the prefent. As I am ob 
liged to force him to that precifion, from which 
he always flies as from his molt dangerous enemy, 
I have been at the trouble to fearch the Journals in 
the period between the two laft wars : and I find 

that 
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that the peace eftablifhment, confifting of the navy, 
the ordnance, and the feveral incidental expences, 
amounted to &lt; 2, 346, 594. Now is this writer 
wild enough to imagine, that the peace eftabliih- 
ment of 1764 and the fubfequent years, made up 
from the fame articles, is . 3, 800, 000 and up 
wards ? His aflfertion however goes to this. But 
I muft take the liberty of correcting him in this 
grofs miftake, and from an authority he cannot re- 
fufe, from his favourite work, and (landing autho 
rity, the Confiderations. We find there, p. 43 *, 
the peace eftablifhment of 1764 and 1765 ftated at 
. 3, 609, 700. This is near two hundred thoufand 
pounds lefs than that given in The State of the 
Nation. But even from this, in order to render 

* Navy - 1,450,900 

Army 1,268,500 

Ordnance 174,6*00 

The four American governments 19,200 

General furveys in America - 1,600 

Foundling Iloipital - 38,000 

To the African committee 13,000 
For the civil eftablifhment on the coaft of Africa 5,500 

Militia 100&gt;000 

Deficiency of land and malt 300,000 

Deficiency of funds 202,400 

F.Mraordinaries of the arn.y and navy - 35,000 



Total .3,609,700 

E 3 the 
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the articles which compofe the peace eftablifliment 
in the two periods correspondent (for otherwise 
they cannot be compared), we inuft deduft firft, 
his articles of the deficiency of land and malt, 
which amount to . 300,000. They certainly are 
no part of the eftablifhment ; nor are they included 
in that fum, which I have ftated above for the ef 
tablifliment in the time of the former peace. If 
they were proper to be ftated at all, they ought to 
be ftated in both accounts. We muft alfo deducl 
the deficiencies of funds, . 202,400. Thefe de 
ficiencies are the difference between the intereft 
charged on the publick for monies borrowed, and 
the produce of the taxes laid for the difcharge of 
that intereft. Annual provifion is indeed to be 
made for them by parliament : but in the enquiry 
before us, which is only what charge is brought 
on the publick by intereft paid or to be paid for 
money borrowed, the utmoft that the author 
mould do, is to bring into the account the full in 
tereft for all that money. This he has done in 

if 

p. 15 ; and he repeats it in p. 18, the very page I 
am now examining, . 2, 6 14, 892. To compre 
hend afterwards in the peace eftablifhment the de 
ficiency of the fund created for payment of that 
intereft, would be laying twice to the account of 
the war part of the fame fum. Suppofe ten mil 
lions borrowed at 4 per cent, and the fund for pay 
ment of the intereft to produce no more than 

,.200,000. 
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.. 200, 000. The whole annual charge on the pub- 
lick is 400, 000. It can be no more. But to 
charge the intereft in one part of the account, and 
then the deficiency in the other, would be charg 
ing ..600,000. The deficiency of funds muft 
therefore be alfo deducted from the peace eftablifh- 
ment in the Considerations ; and then the peace 
eftablimment in that author will be reduced to the 
fame articles with thofc included in the Aim I have 
already mentioned for the peace eftablimment be 
fore the laft war, in the year 1753, and 1754. 

. 
Peace eftablimment in the Confidera- 

tions 3,609,700 

Deduct deficiency of land 

and malt 300,000 

Ditto of funds 202,400 

502,400 



3,107,300 

Peace eftabliihment before the late 
war, in which no deficiencies of 
land and malt, or funds are in 
cluded .... 2,346,594 



Difference &lt;. 760,706 



Being about half the fum which our author has 
been pleafed to fuppofe it. 

E 4 Let 
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Let us put the whole together. The au 
thor ftates, 

&lt;. 

Difference of peace eftablilhment be 
fore and fmce the war - 1,500,000 

Intereft of debt contracted by the 

war 2,614,892 



4,114,892 
The real difference in the 

peace eftablifhment is 760,706 

The actual intereft of the 
funded debt, including 
- that charged on the fink 
ing fund - 2,315,642 
The actual inte 
reft of unfund 
ed debt at moft 160,000 



Total intereft of debt con 
tracted by the war 2,475,642 



Encreafe of peace eftablifhments, and in 
tereft of new debt - 3,236,348 



Errour of the author . 878,544 

It is true, the extraordinaries of the army have 
been found confiderably greater than the author 

of 
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of the Confiderations was pleafed to foretel they 
would be. The author of The Prefent State 
avails himfelf of that encreafe, and, finding it fuit 
his purpofe, fets the whole down in the peace ef- 
tablilhment of the prefent times. If this is allowed 
him, his error perhaps maybe reduced to. .700,000. 
But I doubt the author of the Confiderations will 
not thank him for admitting . 200,000 and up 
wards, as the peace eftablimment for extraordi- 
naries, when that author has fo much laboured to 
confine them within &lt;. 35,000. 

Thefe are fome of the capital fallacies of the au 
thor. To break the thread of my difcourfe as little 
as poffible, I have thrown into the margin many 
inftances, though God knows far from the whole, 
of his inaccuracies, inconfiftencies, and want of 
common care. I think myfelf obliged to take 
fome notice of them, in order to take off from any 
authority this writer may have ; and to put an 
end to the deference which carelefs men are apt to 
pay to one who boldly arrays his accounts, and 
marfhals his figures, in perfect confidence that 
their correftnefs will never be examined *. 

However, 

1 Upon the money borrowed in 1760, the premium of one 
per cent, was fur 21 years, not for 20; this annuity has been 
paid eight years inftead of feven ; the fum paid is therefore 
.6 40,000 inftead of 56 0,000; the remaining term is worth 10 

years 
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However, for argument, I am content to take 
his ftate of it. The debt was and is enormous. 

years and a quarter inftead of 1 1 years ;* its value is .820,000 
inftead of .880,000 ; and the whole value of that premium is 
,.1,4.60,000 inftead of .1,440,000. The like errours are ob- 
fervable in his computation on the additional capital of three 
per cent, on the loan of that year. In like manner, on the loan 
of 1762, the author computes on five years payment inftead 
of fix ; and fays in exprefs terms, that take 5 from 19, and 
there remains 13. Thefe are not errours of the pen or the 
prefs ; the feveral computations purfued in this part of the 
work with great diligence and earneftnefs prove them errours 
upon much deliberation. Thus the premiums in 1759 are caft 
up .90,000 too little, an errour in the firft rule of arithmetic. 
" The annuities borrowed in 1756 and 1758 are," fays he, 
" to continue till redeemed by parliament." He does not 
take notice that the firft are irredeemable till February 1771, 
the other till July 1782. In this the amount of the premiums 
is computed on the time which they have run. Weakly and 
ignorantly ; for lie might have added to this, and ftrengthened 
his argument, fuch as it is, by charging alfo the value of the 
additional one per cent, from the day on which he wrote to, at 
leaft that day on which thefe annuities become redeemable. 
To make ample amends, however, he has added to the pre 
miums of 15 per cent, in 1759, and three per cent, in 1760, 
the annuity paid for them fmce their commencement ; the fal 
lacy of which is manifeft ; for the premiums in thefe cafes can 
be neither more nor lefs than the additional capital for which 
the publick ftands engaged, and is juft the fame whether five or 
500 years annuity has been paid for it. In private life, no 
man perfuades himfelf that he has borrowed .200, becaufe 
he happens to have paid 20 years intereft on loan of .100. 

* See Smart and Derooivre. 

The 
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The war was expenfive. The belt ceconomy had 
not perhaps been ufed. But I muft obferve, that 
war and osconomy are things not eafily reconciled; 
and that the attempt of leaning towards parfimony 
in fuch a ftate may be the worlt management, and 
in the end the worft oeconomy in the world, ha 
zarding the total lofs of all the charge incurred, 
and of every thing along with it. 

But cui bono all this detail of our debt ? has the 
author given a fmgle light towards any material 
reduction of it ? Not a glimmering. We (hall fee 
in its place what fort of thing he propofes. But 
before he commences his operations, in order to 
fcare the publick imagination, he raiies by art ma- 
gick a thick mift before our eyes, through which 
glare the molt ghaftly and horrible phantoms : 

Hunc igitur terrorcm anlmi tenebrafque neccfle eft, 
Non radii folis, neque lucida tela did 
Difcutiant, fed natures fpecies ratioque. 

Let us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright 
into which he has put us, appreciate thofe dreadful 
and deformed gorgons and hydras, which inhabit 
the joylefs regions of an imagination, fruitful in 
nothing but the production of monfters. 

His whole representation is founded on the fup- 
pofed operation of our debt, upon our manufac 
tures, and our trade. To this cauie he attributes 

a certain 
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a pertain fuppofed dearnefs of the neceffaries of life, 
Avhich muft compel our manufacturers to emigrate 
to cheaper countries, particularly to France, and 
with them the manufacture. Thence conlurnption 
declining, and with it revenue. He will not per 
mit the real balance of our trade to be eftimated 
fo high as &lt;. 2,500, 000; and the intereft of the 
debt to foreigners carries off c. 1,500,000 of that 
balance. France is not in the fame condition. 
Then follow his wailings and lamentings, which 
he renews over and over, according to his cuftom 
a declining trade, and decrealing fpecie on the 
point of becoming tributary to France of lofmg 
Ireland of having the colonies torn away from 
us. 

The firft thing upon which I mail obferve is,* 
what he takes for granted as the cleareft of all pro- 
pofitions, the emigration of our manufacturers to 
France. I undertake to fay that this aiTertion is 

/ 

totally groundlefs, and I challenge the author to 
bring any fort of proof of it. If living is cheaper 
in France, that is, to be had for lefs fpecie, wages 
are proportionably lower. No manufacturer, let 
the living be what it will, was ever known to fly 
for refuge to low wages. Money is the firit thing 
which attracts him. Accordingly our wages at 
tract artificers from all parts of the world. From, 

* P. 30, 31, 32. 

two 
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two (hillings to one (billing, is a fall, in all mens 
imaginations, which no calculation upon a differ 
ence in the price of the neceifaries of life can corn- 
penfate. But it will be hard to prove, that a French 
artificer is better fed, cloathed, lodged, and warm 
ed, than one in England ; for that is the fenfe, and 
the only fenfe, of living cheaper. If, in truth and 
fact, our artificer fares as well in all thefe refpects 
as one in the lame ftate in France how ftands the 
matter in point of opinion and prejudice, the 
fprings by which people in that clafs of life are 
chiefly actuated ? The idea of our common people, 
concerning French living, is dreadful ; altogether 
as dreadful as our author s can poffibly be of the 
ftate of his own country ; a way of thinking that 
will hardly ever prevail on them to defert to 
France.* 

But, leaving the author s (peculations, the fact 
is, that they have not deferted ; and of courfe the 
manufacture cannot be departed, or departing, 
with them. I am not indeed able to get at all the 
details of our manufactures ; though, I think, I 
have taken full as much pains for that purpofe as 
our author. Some I have by me ; and they do 

* In a courfe of years a few manufachirers have been tempted 
abroad, not by cheap living, but by immenfe premiums, to fet 
up as mailers, and to introduce the manufacture. This mult 
happen in every country eminent for the Hull of its artificers, 
and ha* nothing to do with taxes :&gt;nd the price of provilions. 

not 
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not hitherto, thank God, fupport the author s 
complaint, unlefs a vaft encreafe of the quantity of 
goods manufactured be a proof of lofing the ma 
nufacture. On a view of the regifters in the Weft- 
riding of Yorkihire, for three years before the war, 
and for the three laft, it appears, that the quanti 
ties of cloths entered were as follow : 



1752. 
1753. 
1754. 



Pieces broad. 


Pieces narrow, 


60,724 


72,442 


55,358 


71,618 


56,070 


72,394 



172,152 



216,454 







Pieces broadi 


Pieces narrow 




1765. 


- 54,660 


- 77,419 




1766. 


- 72,575 


- 78,893 


3 years, ending 
3 years, ending 


1767. 

1767, 
1754, 


- 102,428 


- 78,819 


- 229,663 
172,152 


- 235,131 
- 216,454 



Encreafe, 57,511 



18,677 



In this manner this capital branch of manufac 
ture has encreafed, under the encreafe of taxes ; 

and 
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and this not from a declining, but from a greatly 
flouriming period of commerce. I may fay the 
fame on the beft authority of the fabrick of thin 
goods at Halifax ; of the bays at Rochdale ; and 
of that infinite variety of admirable manufactures 
that grow and extend every year among the fpirit- 
ed, inventive, and enterprifmg traders of Man- 
chefter. 

A trade fometimes feems to perim when it only 
afiurnes a different form. Thus the coarfeft wool 
lens were formerly exported in great quantities to 
Ruffia. The Ruffians now fupply thernfelves with 
thefe goods. But the export thither of finer cloths 
has encreafed in proportion as the other has de 
clined. Poffibly fome parts of the kingdom may 
have felt fomething like a languor in bufmefs. Ob 
jects like trade and manufacture, which the very 
attempt to confine would certainly deftroy, fre 
quently change their place ; and thereby, far from 
being loft, are often highly improved. Thus fome 
manufactures have decayed in the weft and fouth, 
which have made new and more vigorous moots 
when tranfplanted into the north. And here it is 
impomble to pafs by, though the author has faid 
nothing upon it, the vaft addition to the mai s of 
Britilh trade, which has been made by the improve 
ment of Scotland. What does he think of the 
Commerce of the city of Glafgow, and of the ma 
nufactures of Paifley and all the adjacent country ? 

has 
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has this any thing like the deadly afpecl a 
Hippocmtica which the falfe diagnoftick of our ftate 
phyfician has given to our trade in general ? has 
he not heard of the iron works of fuch magnitude 
even in their cradle which are fet up on the Car- 
ron, and which at the fame time have drawn no 
thing from Sheffield, Birmingham, or Wolver- 
hampton ? 

This might perhaps be enough to fhew the en 
tire falfity of the complaint concerning the decline 
of our manufactures. But every ftep we advance, 
this matter clears up more ; and the falfe terrours 
of the author are diffipated, and fade away as the 
light appears. " The trade and manufactures of 
" this country (fays he) going to ruin, and a di- 
" minution of our revenue from confumption mult 
" attend the lofs of fo many feamen and artificers." 
Nothing more true than the general obfervation : 
nothing more falfe than its application to our cir- 
cumftances. Let the revenue on confumption 
fpeak for itfelf : 

Average of net excife, fmce the new 

duties, three years ending 1767, 4,590,734 

Ditto before the new duties, three 

years ending 1759, 3,261,694 

Average encreafe, . 1,329,040 

Here 
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Here is no diminution. Here is, on the contrary, 
an immenfe increaie. This is owing, I flmll be 
told, to the new duties, which may increaie the 
total bulk, but at the fame time may make fome 
diminution of the produce of the old. Were this 
the facl;, it would be far from fupporting the au 
thor s complaint. It might have proved that the 
burthen lay rather too heavy ; but it would never 
prove that the revenue from confumption was im 
paired, which it was his bufinefs to do. But what is 
the real fact? Let us take, as the beft inftance for 
the purpoie, the produce of the old hereditary and 
temporary excife granted in the reign of Charles 
the Second, whofe object is that of moil of the 
new impofitions, from two averages, each of eight 
years. 



Average, firft period, eight years, end 
ing 1754, 525,317 
Ditto, fecond period, eight years end 
ing 17^7, - 538,542 



Increaie, . 13,225 



I have taken thefe averages as including in each a 
war and a peace period; the firft before the impo- 
fition of the new duties, the other fmce thofe impo 
fitions; and fuch is the ftate of the oldeft branch 
VOL. II. F 
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of the revenue from confumption. Befides the 
acquilition of fo much new, this article, to fpeak 
of no other, has rather increafed under the pref- 
fure of all thofe additional taxes to which the au 
thor is pleafed to attribute its deftruftion. But as 
the author has made his grand effort againft thofe 
moderate, judicious, and neceffary levies, which 
fupport all the dignity, the credit, and the power 
of his country, the reader will excufe a little fur 
ther detail on this fubjet; that we may fee how 
little oppreffive thofe taxes are on the moulders of 
the publick, with which he labours fo earneftly to 
load its imagination. For this purpoie we take 
the ftate of that fpecifick article upon which the 
two capital burthens of the war leaned the moft 
immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and 
upon beer. 

Barrels. 

Average of ftrong beer, brewed in eight 
years before the additional malt and 
beer duties, 3,895,059 

Average of ftrong beer, eight years 

fmce the duties, - - - 4,060,726 



increase in the laft period, 165,667 



Here is the effect of two fuch daring taxes as 3d. 
by the buihel additional on malt, and 3s. by the 

barrel 
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barrel additional on beer. Two iinpoiltions laid 
without remiffion one upon the neck of the other ; 
and laid upon an object which before had been im- 
menfely loaded. They did not in the leaft impair 
the confumption : it has grown under them. It 
appears that, upon the whole, the people did not 
feel ib much inconvenience from the new duties 
as to oblige them to take refuge in the private 
brewery. Quite the contrary happened in both 
tliefe refpecls in the reign of King William ; and 
it happened from much {lighter impofitions *. No 
people can long confume a commodity for which 
they are not well able to pay. An enlightened 
reader laughs at the inconfiftent chimera of our 
author, of a people univerfally luxurious, and at 
the fame time oppreiTed with taxes and declining 
in trade. For my part, I cannot look on thefe 
duties as the author does. He fees nothing but the 

o 

burthen. I can perceive the burthen as well as 

* Although the publick brewery has confiderably encreafed 
in this latter period, the produce of the malt tax has been fome- 
thing lefs than in the former; this cannot be attributed to the 
new malt tax. Had this been the caufe of the lefiened confump 
tion, the publick brewery, fo much more burthened, mull have 
felt it more. The caufe of this diminution of the malt tax, I 
take to have been principally owing to the greater dearnefs of 
corn in the fecond period than in the firft, which, in all its con- 
feoiuences, affeded the people in the country much more than 
thole in the towns. But the revenue from confumption was not 
on the whole impaired, as we have feeu in the foregoing page. 

F 2 he; 
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he ; but I cannot avoid contemplating alfb the 
ftrength that fupports it. From thence I draw 
the moft comfortable aflurances of the future vi 
gour, and the ample refources, of this great mif- 
reprefented country; and can never prevail onmy- 
felf to make complaints which have no caufe, in 
order to raife hopes which have no foundation. 

When a reprefentation is built on truth and na 
ture, one member fupports the other, and mutual 
lights are given and received from every part. 
Thus, as our manufacturers have not deferted, nor 
the manufacture left us, nor the confumption de 
clined, nor the revenue funk ; fo neither has trade, 
which is at once the refult, meafure, and caufe of 
the whole, in the leaft decayed, as our author has 
thought proper fometimes to affirm, conftantly to 
fuppofe, as if it were the moft indifputable of all 
propofitions. The reader will fee below the com 
parative ftate of our trade * in three of the beft 

* Total imports, value, Exports ditto. 

. 

1752. 7,889,369 11,694,912 

1753. 8,625,029 12,243,604 

1754. - 8,093,472 11,787,828 



Total, .24,607,870 35,726,344. 
24,607,870 



Exports exceed imports, 11,118,474 

Medium balance, .3,706/158 

Total 
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years before our increafe of debt and taxes, and 
with it the three laft years fmce the author s date 
of our ruin. 

In the laft three years the whole of our exports 
was between 44 and 45 millions. In the three 
years preceding the war, it was no more than from 
35 to 36 millions. The average balance of the 
former period was . 3, 706, 000; of the latter, 
fomething above four millions. It is true, that 
whilft the imprefiions of the author s deftruclive 
war continued, our trade was greater than it is at 
prefent. One of the neceffary confequences of the 
peace was, that France muft gradually recover a 
part of thofe markets of which me had been ori 
ginally in poffeffion. However, after all thefe de 
ductions, ftill the grofs trade in the worft year of 
the prefent is better than in the belt year of any 
former period of peace. A very great part of 

Total imports, value, Exports, ditto, 

. . 

1764. 10,319,946 16,164,532 

1765. 10,889,742 14,550,507 

1766. - 11,475,825 - 14,024,964- 



Total, .32,685,513 44,740,003 

32,685,513 



Exports exceed, - 12,054,490 



Medium balance for three laft years, .4,018,163 

F3 our 
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our taxes, if not the greateft, has been impofed 
fince the beginning of the century. On the au 
thor s principles, this continual increaie of taxes 
muft have ruined our trade, or at leaft entirely 
checked its growth. But I have a manufcript of 
Davenant, which contains an abftraci; of our trade 
for the years 1703 and 1704; by which it appears, 
that the whole export from England did not then 
exceed &lt;. 6, 55 2, 01 9- It is now T considerably more 
than double that amount. Yet England was then 
a rich and flourilhing nation. 

The author endeavours to derogate from the 
balance in our favour as it Itands on the entries, 
and reduces it from four millions as it there ap 
pears to no more than c.2,500,000. His oblerva- 
tion on the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the export 
entries is juft ; and that the errour is always an 
errour of excels, I readily admit. But becaufe, as 
nfual, he has wholly omitted foine very material 
fafts, his conclufion is as erroneous as the entries 
he complains of. 

On this point of the cuitom-houic- entries I mall 
make a few obfervations. lit. The inaccuracy of 
theie entries can extend only to FREE GOODS, 
that is, to fuch Britifh produces and manufactures, 
as are exported without drawback and without 
bounty ; which do not in general amount to more 
than two-thirds at the very utmoft of the whole 
export even of our home products. The valuable 

articles 
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articles of corn, malt, leather, hops, beer, and 
many others, do not come under this objection of 
inaccuracy. The article of CERTIFICATE GOODS 
re-exported, a vaft branch of our commerce, ad 
mits of no errour (except fome imaller frauds which 
cannot be eftimated), as they have all a drawback 
of duty, and the exporter muft therefore correctly 
fpecify their quantity and kind. The author there 
fore is not warranted from the known errour in 
fome of the entries, to make a general defalcation 
from the whole balance in our favour. This er 
rour cannot affect more than half, if fo much, of 
the export article. 2dly. In the account made up 
at the infpe&or general s office, they eftimate only 
the original coft of Britifh products as they are 
here purchafed ; and on foreign goods, only the 
prices in the country from whence they are lent. 
This was the method eltabliihed by Mr. Davenant; 
and, as far as it goes, it certainly is a good one. 
But the profits of the merchant at home, and of 
our factories abroad, are not taken into the ac 
count : which profit on fuch an imrnenfe quantity 
of goods exported and re-exported cannot fail of 
being very great: five per cent, upon the whole, I 
lliculd think a very moderate allowance. 3dly. It 
does not comprehend the advantage arifing from 
the employment of 600,000 tons of fhipping, 
Avhich muft be paid by the foreign confumer, and 
which, in many bulky articles of commerce, is 

F 4 equal 
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equal to the value of the commodity. This can 
fcarcely be rated at lefs than a million annually. 
4thly, The whole import from Ireland and Ame 
rica, and from the Weft Indies, is fet againft us in 
the ordinary way of ftriking a balance of imports 
and exports ; whereas the import and export are 
both our own. This is juft as ridiculous, as to 
put againft the general balance of the nation, how 
much more goods Chemire receives from London, 
than London from Chemire. The whole revolves 
and circulates through this kingdom, and is, fo far 
as it regards our profit, in the nature of home 
trade, as much as if the feveral countries of Ame 
rica and Ireland were all pieced to Cornwall. The 
courfe of exchange with all thefe places is fully 
fufficient to demonftrate that this kingdom has the 
whole advantage of their commerce. When the 
final profit upon a whole fyftem of trade refts and 
centers in a certain place, a balance ftruck in that 
place merely on the mutual fale of commodities is 
quite fallacious. 5thly, The cuftom-houfe entries 
furnifh a rnoft defective, and indeed ridiculous idea, 
of the moft valuable branch of trade we have in 
the world, that with Newfoundland. Obferve 
what you export thither; a little fpirits, provi- 
fion, fifhing lines, and filhing hooks. Is this ex 
port the true idea of the Newfoundland trade in 
the light of a beneficial branch of commerce r no 
thing lefs. Examine our imports from thence ; it 

feems, 
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feems, upon this vulgar idea of exports and im 
ports, to turn the balance againft you. But your 
exports to Newfoundland are your own goods. 
Your import is your own food ; as much your 
own, as that you raii e with your ploughs out of 
your own foil ; and not your lofs, but your gain ; 
your riches, not your poverty. But fo fallacious 
is this way of judging, that neither the export nor 
import, nor both together, fupply any idea ap 
proaching to adequate of that branch of bufinefs. 
The veffels in that trade go ftrait from Newfound 
land to the foreign market ; and the fale there, 
not the import here, is the meafure of its value. 
That trade which is one of your greateft and beft is 
hardly fo much as feen in the cuftom-houfe entries ; 
and it is not of lefs annual value to this nation 
than c. 400, 000. 6thly, The quality of your im 
ports muft be confidered as well as the quantity. 
To ftate the whole of the foreign import as lofs, is 
exceedingly abfurd. All the iron, hemp, flax, cot 
ton, Spanifh wool, raw filk, woollen and linen 
yarn, which we import, are by no means to be 
confidered as the matter of a merely luxurious 
confumption ; which is the idea too generally and 
loofely annexed to our import article. Thefe 
above-mentioned are materials of induftry, not of 
luxury, which are wrought up here, in many in- 
ftances, to ten times, and more, of their original 
value. Even where they are not fubfervient to 

our 
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our exports, they {till add to our internal wealth, 
which confifts in the ftock of ufeful commodities, 
as much as in gold and filver. In looking over 
the fpecifick articles of our export and import, I 
have often been aftonimed to fee for how fmall a 
part of the fupply of our confumption, either 
luxurious or convenient, we are indebted to na 
tions properly foreign to us. 

Thefe confiderations are entirely paffed over by 
the author; they have been but too much neglected 
by moft who have fpeculated on this fubjecl;. 
But they ought never to be omitted by thofe who 
mean to come to any thing like the true ftate of 
the Britiih trade. They compenfate, and they 
more than compenfate, every thing which the au 
thor can cut off with any appearance of reafon for 
the over-entry of Britiih goods ; and they reftore 
to us that balance of four millions, which the au 
thor has thought proper on fuch a very poor and 
limited comprehenfion of the object to reduce to 

,.2,500,000. 

In general this author is fo circumftanced, that 
to fupport his theory he is obliged to affume his 
facts : and then, if you allow his facts, they will 
not fupport his conclufions. What if all he fays 
of the ftate of this balance were true ? did not the 
fame objections always lie to cuftom-houfe entries? 
do they defalcate more from the entries of 1766 
than from thofe of 1754? If they prove us ruined, 

we 
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we were always ruined. Some ravens have al 
ways indeed croaked out this kind of fong. They 
have a malignant delight in prefaging mifchief, 
when they are not employed in doing it : they are 
miferable and difappointed at every inftance of the 
publick profperity. They overlook us like the ma 
levolent being of the poet : 

Tritonida confpicit arcem 
Ingeniis, opibufque, etfejla pace virentem ; 
VLvque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cernit. 

It is in this fpirit that forne have looked upon 
thofe accidents that cart an occafional damp upon 
trade. Their, imaginations entail thefe accidents 
upon us in perpetuity. We have had fome bad 
harvefts. This muft very difadvantageoufly affecl 
the balance of trade, and the navigation of a 
people, fo large a part of whole commerce is in 
grain. But, in knowing the caufe, we are morally 
certain, that, according to the courfe of events, it 
cannot long fubfift. In the three laft years, we 
have exported fcarcely any grain ; in good years, 
that export hath been worth twelve hundred thou- 
fand pounds and more ; in the two laft years, far 
from exporting, we have been obliged to import 
to the amount perhaps of our former exporta 
tion. So that in this article the balance muft be 
. 2, 000, 000 againft us; that is, one million in the 

ceafing 
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ceafmg of gain, the other in the increafe of expen 
diture. But none of the author s promifes or 
projects could have prevented this misfortune ; 
and, thank God, we do not want him or them to 
relieve us from it ; although, if his friends mould 
now come into power, I doubt not but they will be 
ready to take credit for any increafe of trade or 
excife, that may arife from the happy circumftance 
of a good harveft. 

This connects with his loud laments and melan 
choly prognoftications concerning the high price of 
the neceflaries of life and the produces of labour. 
With all his others, I deny this facl; ; and I again 
call upon him to prove it. Take average and not 
accident, the grand and firft neceffary of life is 
cheap in this country ; and that too as weighed, 
not againft labour, which is its true counterpoife, 
but againft money. Does he call the price of 
wheat at this day, between 32 and 40 ihillings per 
quarter in London, dear ?* He muft know that 
fuel (an object of the higheft order in the necef- 
faries of life, and of the firft neceffity in almoft 
every kind of manufacture) is in many of our 
provinces cheaper than in any part of the globe. 
Meat is on the whole not exceffively dear, what 
ever its price may be at particular times and from 

* It is dearer in fome places, and rather cheaper in others ; 
but it muft foon all come to a level. 

particular 
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particular accidents. If it has had any thing like 
an uniform rife, this enhancement may eafily be 
proved not to be owing to the increafe of taxes, 
but to uniform encreafe of confumption and of 
money. Diminifh the latter, and meat in your 
markets will be fufficiently cheap in account, but 
much dearer in effect : becaufe fewer will be in a 
condition to buy. Thus your apparent plenty 
will be real indigence. At prefent, even under 
temporary difadvantages, the ufe of flefh is greater 
here than any where elfe ; it is continued without 
any interruption of Lents or meagre days ; it is 
fuitained and growing even with the increafe of 
our taxes. But ibme have the art of converting 
even the figns of national profperity into fymp- 
toms of decay and ruin. And our author, who 
fo loudly difclaims popularity, never fails to lay 
hold of the moit vulgar popular prejudices and 
humours, in hopes to captivate the crowd. Even 
tnofe peevifli difpofitions which grow out of fome 
tranfitory luffering, thofe paffing clouds which float 
in our changeable atmofphere ; are by him induf- 
trioufly figured into frightful ftiapes, in order firft 
to terrify and then to govern the populace. 

It was not enough for the author s purpofe to 
give this falfe and difcouraging picture of the ftate 
of his own country. It did not fully anfwer his 
end, to exaggerate her burthens, to depreciate her 
lucceffes, and to vilify her character. Nothing had 

been 
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been done, unlefs the fituation of France were ex 
alted in proportion as that of England had been 
abafed. The reader will excufe the citation I make 
at length from his book ; he out-does himfelf upon 
this occafion. His confidence is indeed unparal 
leled, and altogether of the heroick caft : 

" If our rival nations were in the fame circum- 
" fiances with ourfelves, the augmentation of our 
" taxes Would product no ill confequences : if we 
" were obliged to raife our prices, they muft, from 
" the fame caufes, do the like, and could take no 
" advantage by under-felling and under-working 
" us. But the alarming consideration to Great 
" Britain is, that France is not ih the fame condition. 
" Her diftrefles, during the war, were great, but they 
" were immediate ; her want of credit, as has been 
" faid, compelled her to impoverim her people, 
" by raifmg the greateft part of her fupplies within 
" the year ; but the burthens Jlie impofed on them 
" were, in a great meafiire, temporary, and mujt 
" be greatly diminijhed by a few years of peace. 
" She could procure no confiderabie loans, there- 
" fore me has mortgaged no fuch oppreffive taxes 
" as thofe Great Britain has impofed in perpetuity 
V for payment of inter eft. Peace muft, therefore, 
" foon re-eftablim her commerce and manufac- 
" tures, efpecially as the comparative light nefs of 
" taxes, and the cheapnefs of living, in that coun- 
" try, muft make France an afylum for Britim ma- 

" nufafturers 
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" nufacturers and artificers." On this the author 
refts the merit of his whole fyftem. And on this 
point I will join iflue with him. If France is not 
at leaft in the fame condition, even in that very 
condition which the author falfely reprefents to be 
ours, if the very reverfe of his propofition be not 
true, then I will admit his State of the Nation to 
be juft ; and all his inferences from that ftate to be 
logical and conclufive. It is not furprifing, that 
the author mould hazard our opinion of his veracity. 
That is a virtue on which great ftatefmen do not 
perhaps pique themfelves fo much : but it is fome- 
what extraordinary, that he mould ftake on a very 
poor calculation of chances, all credit for care, for 
accuracy, and for knowledge of the fubjecl; of 
which he treats. He is ram and inaccurate, be- 
caufe he thinks he writes to a publick ignorant and 
inattentive. But he may find himfelf in that re- 
fpeft, as in many others, greatly miftaken. 

In order to contraft the light and vigorous con- 

o 

dition of France with that of England, weak, and 
finking under her burthens, he ftates in his tenth 
page, that France had railed c.50,314,378 fterling 
by taxes within the federal years from the year 1756 
to 1762 both inclufive. An Englimman muft 
ftand aghaft at fuch a reprefentation : To find 
France able to raife within the year fums little infe- 
riour to all that we were able even to borrow on 
intereft with all the refources of the greateft and 

more 
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moft eftablilhed credit in the world ! Europe was 
filled with aftoniftiment when they faw England 
borrow in one year twelve millions. It was thought, 
and very juftly, no fmall proof of national ftrength 
and financial (kill, to find a fund for the payment 
of the intereft upon this turn. The intereft of 
this, computed with the one per cent, annuities, 
amounted only to . 600, 000 a year. This, I fay, 
was thought a furprifmg effort even of credit 
But this author talks, as of a thing not worth 
proving, and but juft worth obferving, that France 
in one year raifed fixteen times that fum without 
borrowing, and continued to raife fums not far 
from equal to it for feveral years together. Sup- 
pofe fome Jacob Henriques had propofed, in the 
year 1762, to prevent a perpetual charge on the 
nation by raifing ten millions within the year. He 
would have been confidered, not as a harm finan 
cier, who laid a heavy hand on the publick ; but 
as a poor vifionary, who had run mad on fupplies 
and taxes. They who know that the whole land 
tax of England, at 4*. in the pound, raifes but two 
millions ; will not eafily apprehend that any fuch 
fums as the author has conjured up can be raifed 
even in the moft opulent nations. France owed a 
large debt, and was encumbered with heavy efta- 
blifhments, before that war. The author does not 
formally deny that me borrowed fomething in 
every year of its continuance ; let him produce 

the 
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the funds for this aitonilliing annual addition to 
all her vaft preceding taxes, an addition equal to 
the whole excife, cuftoms, land and malt taxes of 
England taken together* 

But what muft be the reader s aftoniihment, 
perhaps his indignation, if he fhould find that this 
great financier has fallen into the moft unaccount 
able of all errours, no lei s an errour than that of 
miftaking the identical funis borrowed by France 
upon intereft, for fupplies raifed within the year. 
Can it be conceived that any man only entered 
into the firft rudiments of finance mould make fo 
egregious a blunder ; mould write it, mould print 
it ; mould carry it to a lecond edition : mould 
take it not collaterally and incidentally, but lay it 
down as the corner-ftone of his whole fyftem, in 
fuch an important point as the comparative ftates 
of France and England ? But it will be laid, that 
it was his misfortune to be ill-informed. Not at 
all. A man of any loofe general knowledge, and 
of the moft ordinary fagacity, never could have 
been milinformed in fo grofa a manner; becaufe 
he would have immediately rejected fo wild and 
extravagant an account. 

The fa6t is this : the credit of France, bad as it 
might have been, did enable her (not to raife with 
in the year) but to borrow the very fums the author 
mentions; that is to fay, 1, lOb ,916,261 livres, 
making, in the author s computation, ^.50,314,378. 

G The 
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The credit of France was low ; but it was not ail 
nihiiated. She did not derive, as our author 
choofes to affert, any advantages from the debility 
of her credit. Its confequence was the natural 
one : fhe borrowed ; but ihe borrowed upon bad 
terms, indeed on the moft exorbitant ufury. 

In fpeaking of a foreign revenue, the very pre 
tence to accuracy would be the moft inaccurate 
thing in the world. Neither the author nor I can 
with certainty authenticate the information we 
communicate to the publick, nor in an affair of 
eternal fluctuation arrive at perfect exactnefs. All 
we can do, and this we may be expected to do, is 
to avoid grofs errours and blunders of a capital 
nature. We cannot order the proper officer to lay 
the accounts before the houfe. But the reader 
muft judge on the probability of the accounts we 
lay before him. The author fpeaks of France as 
railing her fupplies for war by taxes within the year; 
and of her debt, as a thing fcarcely worthy of no 
tice. I affirm that me borrowed large fums in every 
year ; and has thereby accumulated an immenfe 
debt. This debt continued after the war infinitely 
to embarrafs her affairs; and to find fome means 
for its reduction was then and has ever iince been 
the firft object of her policy. But Ihe has fo little 
fucceeded in all her efforts, that t\ie perpetual debt of 
France is at this hour little fliort of ..100,000,000 
fterling; and Ihe ftands charged with at leaft 

40,000,000 
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40,000,000 of Englifli pounds on life-rents and 
tontines. The annuities paid at this day at the Ho 
tel de Ville of Paris, which are by no means her fole 
payments of that nature, amount to 139,000,000 
of livres, that is, to 6,318,000 pounds; befides 
billets ait porteur, and various detached and ur\- 
fanded debts, to a great amount, and which bear 
an intereft. 

At the end of the war, the intereft payable on 
her debt amounted to upwards of feven millions 
fterling. M. de la Verdy, the laft hope of the 
French finances, was called in, to aid in the reduc 
tion of an intereft, fo light to our author, fo in 
tolerably heavy upon thofe who are to pay it. Af 
ter many unfuccefsful efforts towards reconciling 
arbitrary reduction with publick credit, he was 
obliged to go the plain high road of power, and 
to impofe a tax of 10 per cent, upon a very great 
part of the capital debt of that kingdom ; and this 
meafure of prefent eafe, to the deftruftion of fu 
ture credit, produced about . 500, 000 a year 
which was carried to their Caiffe d* amortiff ement or 
finking fund. But fo unfaithfully and unfteadily 
has this and all the other articles which compofe 
that fund been applied to their purpofes, that they 
have given the ftate but very little even of prefent 
relief, iince it is known to the whole world that 
me is behind-hand on every one of her eftabliih- 
ments. Since the year 1763, there has been no 

G 2 operation 
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operation of any confequence on the French finan 
ces : and in this enviable condition is France at 
prefent with regard to her debt 

Every body knows that the principal of the debt 
is but a name ; the intereft is the only thing which 
can diftrefs a nation. Take this idea, which will 
not be diiputed, and compare the intereft paid by 
England with that paid by France : 

. 
Intereft paid by France, funded and 

unfunded, for perpetuity or on 

lives, after the tax of 10 per cent. 6,500,000 
Intereft paid by England, as ftated by 

the author, p. 27 4,600,000 

Intereft paid by France exceeds that 

paid by England, - . 1,900, 000 



The author cannot complain, that I ftate the in 
tereft paid by England as too low. He takes it 
himfelf as the extremeft term. Nobody who knows 
any thing of the French finances will affirm that 
I ftate the intereft paid by that kingdom too high. 
It might be eafily proved to amount to a great 
deal more : even this is near two millions above 
what is paid by England. 

There are three ftandards to judge of the good 
condition of a nation with regard to its finances. 
1ft, The relief of the people. 2d, The equality of 

fupplies 
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fupplies to eftabliihments. 3d, The ftate of publick 
credit. Try France on all thefe ftandards. 

Although our author very liberally adminifters 
relief to the people of France, its government has 
not been altogether ib gracious. Since the peace, 
Ihe has taken off but a iingle vingtieme, or (hilling 
in the pound, and fame fmall matter in the capi 
tation. But, if the govei nment has relieved them 
in one point, it has only burthened them the more 
heavily in another. The Taille*, that grievous and 
deftruclive impolition, which all their financiers 
lament, without being able to remove or to replace, 
has been augmented no lefs than fix millions of 
livres, or 270,000 pounds Englilh. A further 
augmentation of this or other duties is now talked 
of; and it is certainly neceflary to their affairs: fo 
exceedingly remote from either truth or verfimi- 
litude is the author s amazing affertion, that the 
burthens of France in the war were in a great 

-/ O 

meafure temporary, and miift be greatly diminijhed 
by a few years of peace. 

In the next place, if the people of France are 
not lightened of taxes, fo neither is the ftate dif- 
burthened of charges. 1 fpeak from very good in 
formation, that the annual income of that ftate is 
at this day 30 million of livres, or . 1,35 0,000 

* A tax rated by the intendant in each generality on the 
prefumed fortune of every perlbn below the degree of a gen 
tleman. 

G 3 fterling, 
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fierling, mort of a provifion for their ordinary 
peace eftablifhment ; ib far are they from the at 
tempt or eveta hope to difcharge any part of the 
capital of their enormous debt. Indeed under 
fuch extreme ftraitnefs and diffraction labours the 
whole body of their finances, ib far does their 
charge outrun their fupply in every particular, that 
no man, I believe, who has confidered their affairs 
with any degree of attention or information, but 
muft hourly look for fome extraordinary convul- 
lion in that whole fyftem ; the effect of which on 
France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 

In the third point of view, their credit. Let the 
reader caft his eye on a table of the price of French 
funds, as they ftood a few weeks ago, compared 
with the ftate of fome of our Englifli ftocks, even in, 
their prefent low condition : 

French. Britilh. 

5 per cents 63 Bankjiock, 5* 159 

4 per cent, (not taxed) 57 4 per cent. conf. 100 

3 per cent, ditto 49 3 per cent. conf. 88 

This ftate of the funds of France and England 
is fufficient to convince even prejudice and obfti- 
nacy, that if France and England are not in the 
fame condition (as the author affirms they are not) 
the difference is infinitely to the difadvantage of 

France, 
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France. This depreciation of their funds has not 
much the air of a nation lightening burthens and 
discharging debts. : 

Such is the true comparative ftate of the two 
kingdoms in thofe capital points of view. Now 
as to the nature of the taxes which provide for 
this debt, as well as for their ordinary eitablim- 
ments, the author has thought proper to affirm 
that "they are comparatively light;" that me 
" has mortgaged no fuch oppreffive taxes as ours:" 
his effrontery on this head is intolerable. Does 
the author recoiled a fmgle tax in England to 
which fomething parallel in nature, and as heavy 
in burthen, does not exift in France ; does he not 
know that the lands of the nobleffe are ftill under 
the load of the greater part of the old feudal 
charges, from which the gentry of England have 
been relieved for upwards of 1 00 years, and which 
were in kind, as well as burthen, much worfe than 
our modern land tax ? Betides that all the gentry 
of France ferve in the army on very ilender pay, 
and to the utter ruin of their fortunes ; all thole 
who are not noble, have their lands heavily taxed. 
Does he not know that wine, brandy, foap, candles, 
leather, falt-petre, gunpowder, are taxed in France ? 
Has he not heard that government in France has 
made a monopoly of that great article of fait ? 
that they compel the people to take a certain quan 
tity of it, and at a certain rate, both rate and quan- 

G 4 tity 
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tity fixed at the arbitrary pleafure of the impoferr* 
that they pay in France the Taille, an arbitrary im- 
pofition on prefumed property ? that a tax is laid 
in fact and name, on the fame arbitrary ftandard, 
upon the acquifitions of their indujlry ? and that in 
France a heavy capitation-tax is alfo paid, from the 
Jiigheft to the very pooreft fort of people? have ws 
taxes of fuch weight, or any thing at all of the com- 
pulfion, in the article of fait ? do we pay any tail- 
lage, any faculty-tax, any indu/iry-tax? do we pay 
spy capital ion-tax \vh dtfoever? I believe the people 
of London would fall into an agony to hear of 
fuch taxes propofed upon them as are paid at Paris. 
There is not a fingle article of provifion for man 
or beaft, which enters that great city, and is not 
cxcifed ; corn, hay, meal, butchers-meat, fifh, 
fowls, every thing. I do not here mean to cenfure 
the policy of taxes laid on the confumption of great 
luxurious cities. I only ftate the facl. We mould 
be with difficulty brought to hear of a tax of 50-y. 
upon every ox fold in Smithfield. Yet this tax is 
paid in Paris. Wine, the lower fort of wine, little 
better than Englifh fmall beer, pays 2rf. a bottle. 

Before the war if; was fold to, or rather forced on, the 
confumer at 11 fous, or about ,5d. the pound. What it is at 
prefent, I am not informed. Even this will appear no trivial 
impofition. In. London, fait ma} be had at a penny fai thing 
per pound from the laft retailer. 

We 
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We indeed tax our beer : but the impofition on 
imall beer is very far from heavy. In no part of 
England are eatables of any kind the object of tax 
ation; In almoft every other country in Europe 
they are excited, more or lefs. I have by me the 
ftate of the revenues of many of the principal na 
tions on the continent ; and, on comparing them 
with ours, I think I am fairly warranted to affert, 
that England is the moft lightly taxed of any of 
the great ftates of Europe. They whole unnatu 
ral and fullen joy arifes from a contemplation of 
the diftrefles of their country will revolt at this 
pofition. But if I am called upon, I will prove it 
beyond all poffibility of difpute ; even though this 
proof mould deprive thefe gentlemen of the fmgu- 
lar fatisfa&ion of confidering their country as un 
done ; and though the beft civil government, the 
beft conftituted, and the belt managed revenue 
that ever the world beheld, mould be thoroughly 
vindicated from their perpetual clamours and com 
plaints. As to our neighbour and rival Erance, in 
addition to what I have here fuggefted, I fay, and 
when the author choofes formally to deny, I mall 
formally prove it, that her fubjec ts pay more than 
England, on a computation of the wealth of both 
countries ; that her taxes are more injudiciously 
and more oppreffively impofed; more vexatioufly 
collected ; come in a fmaller proportion to the royal 
coffers, and are lei s applied by far to the publick 

fervice. 
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fervice. I am not one of thofe who choofe to take 
the author s word for this happy and flouriihing 
condition of the French finances, rather than at 
tend to the changes, the violent pufhes and the de- 
fpair of all her own financiers. Does he choofe to 
be referred for the eafy and happy condition of 
the fubjecl in France to the remonftrances of their 
own parliaments, written \vith fuch an eloquence, 
feeling, and energy, as I have not feen exceeded 
in any other writings ? The author may fay, their 
complaints are exaggerated, and the effects of fac 
tion. I anfwer, that they are the reprefentations 
of numerous, grave, and moft refpeftable bodies 
of men, upon the affairs of their own country. 
But, allowing that difcontent and faction may per 
vert the judgment of fuch venerable bodies in 
France, we have as good a right to fuppofe that 
the fame caufes may full as probably have pro 
duced from a private, however refpectable perfon, 
that frightful, and, I truft I have (hewn groundlefs 
reprefentation of our own affairs in England. 

The author is fo confcious of the dangerous ef 
fects of that reprefentation, that he thinks it ne- 
ceffary, and very neceflary it is, to guard againft 
them. He allures us, " that he has not made that 
" difplay of the difficulties of his country, to ex- 
" pole her counfels to the ridicule of other ftates, 
" or to provoke a vanquimed enemy to infult her; 
" nor to excite the people s rage againft their go- 

" vernours, 
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" governours, or fink them into a defpondency of 
" the publick welfare." I readily admit this apo 
logy for his intentions. God forbid I fhould think 
any man capable of entertaining fo execrable and 
fenfelefs a defign. The true caufe of his drawing 
fo mocking a picture is no more than this; and it 
ought rather to claim our pity than excite our in 
dignation ; he finds himfelf out of power ; and 
this condition is intolerable to him. The fame 
fun which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the 
whole creation, does not mine upon difappointed 
ambition. It is fomething that rays out of dark- 
nefs, and infpires nothing but gloom and melan 
choly. Men in this deplorable ftate of mind, find 
a comfort in fpreading the contagion of their 
fpleen. They find an advantage too ; for it is a 
general popular errour to imagine the loudeft com- 
plainers for the publick to be the moft anxious for 
its welfare. If fuch perfons can anfwer the ends 
of relief and profit to themfelves, they are apt to 
be carelefs enough about either the means or the 
confequences. 

Whatever this complainant s motives may be, 
the eftefts can by no poftibility be other than thofe 
\vhich he fo ftrongly, and I hope truly, difclaims 
all intention of producing. To verify this, th e 
reader has only to confider how dreadful a pifturfc 
he has drawn in his 32d page of the ftate of this 
kingdom : fuch a pifture as, I believe, has har 
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been applicable, without fome exaggeration, to the 
moft degenerate and undone commonwealth that 
ever exifted. Let this view of things be compared 
with the profpect of a remedy which he propofes 
in the page directly oppofite and the fubfequent. I 
believe no man living could have imagined it pof- 
fible, except for the fake of burlefquing a fubject, 
to propofe remedies fo ridiculouily difproportioiir 
ate to the evil, fofull of uncertainty in their opera 
tion, and depending for their fuccefs in every ftep 
upon the happy event of ib many new, dangerous, 
and vifionary projects. It is not amifs, that he has 
thought proper to give the publick fome little no 
tice of what they may expect from his friends, 
when our affairs ihall be committed to their ma 
nagement. Let us fee how the accounts of difeafe 
and remedy are balanced in his State of the Na 
tion. In the firft place, on the fide of evils, he 
ftates, " an impoveriihed and heavily burthened 
" publick. A declining trade and decreafmg fpecie. 
" The power of the crown never ib much extended 
" over the great; but the great \vithout influence 
" over the lower fort. Parliament lofmg its re- 
" verence with the people. The voice of the mul- 
" titude fet up againft the fenfe of the legiilature; 
"a people luxurious and licentious, impatient of 
" rule, and defpifing all authority. Government 
" relaxed in every finew, and a corrupt fclnih fpiri.t 
" pervading the whole. An opinion of many, 

" that 
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" that the form of government is not worth con- 
" tending for. No attachment in the bulk of the 
" people towards the conftitution. No reverence 
" for the cuftoms of our anceftors. No attach- 
" ment but to private intereft, nor any zeal but 
" for felfiih gratifications. Trade and manufac- 
" tures going to ruin. Great Britain in danger 
" of becoming tributary to France, and the defcent 
" of the crown dependent on her pleafure. Ire- 
" land in cafe of a war to become a prey to France; 
" and Great Britain, unable to recover Ireland, 
" cede it by treaty (the author never can think of 
a treaty without making ceflions), in order to 
purchafe peace for herfelf. The colonies left ex- 
pofed to the ravages of a domeftick, or the con- 
" queft of a foreign enemy." Gloomy enough, 
God knows. The author well obferves *, that a 
mind not totally devoid of feeling cannot look upon 
fitch a profpeEt without horrour ; and an heart ca 
pable of humanity muft be unable to bear its defer ip- 
tion. He ought to have added, that no man of 
common discretion ought to have exhibited it to 
the publick, if it were true; or of common honefty, 
if it were falfe. 

But now for the comfort ; the day-ftar which is 
to arife in our hearts ; the author s grand fcheme 
for totally reverfmg this difmal ftate of things, and 
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making us* " happy at home and refpe&ed abroad, 
" formidable in war and flouriming in peace./ 

In this great work he proceeds with a facility 
equally aftonilhing and pleafmg. Never was finan 
cier lefs embarraflfed by the burthen of eftablim- 
ments, or with the difficulty of finding ways and 
means. If an eftabliihment is troubleibme to him, 
he lops off at a ftroke juft as much of it as he 
choofes. He mows down, without giving quarter, 
or affigning reafon, army, navy, ordnance, ordi 
nary, extraordinaries ; nothing can ftand before 
him. Then, when he comes to provide, Amal- 
thea s horn is in his hands ; and he pours out with 
an inexhauftible bounty, taxes, duties, loans, and 
revenues, without uneafmefs to himfelf, or burthen 
to the publick. Infomuch that, when we confider 
the abundance of his refources, we cannot avoid 
being furprifed at his extraordinary attention to 
favings. But it is all the exuberance of his good- 
nefs. 

This book has fo much of a certain tone of 
power, that one would be almoft tempted to think 
it written by fome perfon who had been high in 
office. A man is generally rendered fomewhat a 
worfe reafoner for having been a minifter. In pri 
vate, the affent of liftening and obfequious friends; 
in publick, the venal cry and prepared vote of a 

* P. 33. 
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p&fiive fenate, confirm him in habits of begging the 
queftion with impunity, and afierting without think 
ing himfelf obliged to prove. Had it not been 
for fome fuch habits, the author could never have 
expected that we mould take his eftimate for a 
peace eftabliiliment folely on his word. 

This eftimate which he gives,* is the great 
groundwork of his plan for the national redemp 
tion ; and it ought to be well and firmly laid, or 
what muft become of the fuperftructure ? One 
would have thought the natural method in a plan 
of reformation would be, to take the prefent ex- 
ifting eftimates as they Hand ; and then to mew 
what may be practicably and fafely defalcated from 
them. This would, I fay, be the natural courfe ; 
and what would be expefted from a man of bufi- 
nefs. But this author takes a very different me 
thod. For the ground of his fpeculation of a pre 
fent peace eitablifhment, he reforts to a former fpe 
culation of the fame kind, which was in the mind 
of the minifter of the year 1 764. Indeed it never 
exifted any where elfe. f " The plan," fays he, 
with his uiual eafe, " has been already formed, 

: and the outline drawn, by the adminiftration of 
" 1764. I mall attempt to fill up the void and ob- 
" literated parts, and trace its operation. The 

; ftanding expence of the prefent (his projected) 

* P. 33, f P. 33. 
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peace eftablimment improved by the experience 
of the two lajt years may be thus eftimatcd;" 
and he eftimates it at . 3, 468,1 61. 

Here too it would be natural to expeft fome 
reafons for condemning the fubfequent actual ef- 
tablilhments, which have fo much tranfgreffed the 
limits of his plan of 1764, as well as fome argu 
ments in favour of his new project ; which has in 
fome articles exceeded, in others fallen mort, but 
on the whole is much below his old one. Hardly 
a word on any of thefe points, the only points how 
ever that are in the leaft effential ; for unlefs you 
affign reafons for the increafe or diminution of the 
feveral articles of publick charge, the playing at 
eftablifhments and eftimates is an amufement of no 
higher order, and of much lefs ingenuity, than 
Quejiions and commands, or IV hat is my thought 
tike ? To bring more diftinftly under the reader s 
view this author s ftrange method of proceeding, I 
will lay before him the three fchemes-; viz. the idea 
of the minifters in 1764, the actual eftimates of the 
two laft years as given by the author himfelf, and 
laftly the new projeft of his political millennium : 



Plan of eftablifliment for 1764, as by 

Confrderations, p. 43, - - *3 ? 609,70a 

* The figures in the Confiderations are wrong caft up ; it 
fhould be ^.3,608,700. 

Medium 
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Medium of 1767 and 1768, as by c. 

State of the Nation, p. 29 and 30, 3,919,375 
Prelent peace eftablimment, as by the 

project in State of the Nation, p. 33. 3,468, 161 

It is not from any thing our author has any 
where faid, that you are enabled to find the ground, 
much lefs the juftification, of the iiimienfe differ 
ence between thefe leveral fyftems : you muft com 
pare them yourfelf, article by article ; no very 
pleafmg employment, by the way, to compare the 
agreement or difagreement of two chimeras. I 
now only fpeak of the companion of his own two 
projects. As to the latter of them, it differs from 
the former, by having fome of the articles dimi- 
nimed, and others increafed.* I find the chief 
article of reduction arifes from the finaller defi 
ciency of land and malt, and of the annuity funds, 
which he brings down to ,^.295,561 in his new efti- 
mate, from &lt;. 502, 400, which he had allowed for 
thofe articles in the Confiderations. With this re 
duction, owing, as it muft be, merely to a imaller 
deficiency of funds, he has nothing at all to do. 
It can be no work and no merit of his. But with 
regard to the increafe, the matter is very different. 
It is all his own ; the publick is loaded (for any 
thing we can fee to the contrary) entirely gratis. 

* Confiderations. p. 43. State of the Nation, p. 33 
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The chief articles of the increafe are on the navy,* 
and on the army and ordnance extraordinaries ; 
the navy being eftimated in his State of the Nation 
&lt;.50,000 a year more, and the army and ord 
nance extraordinaries c.40,000 more, than he had 
thought proper to allow for them in that eftimate 
in his Confederations, which he makes the founda 
tion of his prefent project. He has given no fort 
of reaibn, ftated no fort of neceffity, for this ad 
ditional allowance, either in the one article or the 
other. What is ftill ftronger, he admits that his 
allowance for the army and ordnance extras is too 
great, and exprefsly refers you to the Confedera 
tions-^ where, far from giving . 75, 000 a year to 
that fervice, as the State of the Nation has done, 
the author apprehends his own fcanty provifion of 
,.35,000 to be by far too confiderable, and -thinks 
it may well admit of further reduftions.J Thus, 

according 

* Confiderations, p. 43. State of the Nation, p. 33. f P. 34. 

% The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34-, informs us, 
that the fum of ,.75,000, allowed by him for the extras of 
the army and ordinance, is far lefs than was allowed for the 
fame fervice in the years 176*7 and 176 8. It is fo undoubt 
edly, and by at leaft ,.200,000. He fees that he cannot abide 
by the plan of the Confiderations in this point, nor is he wil 
ling wholly to give it up. Such an enormous difference as that 
between .3.5,000 and .300,000 puts him to a ftand. Should 
he adopt the latter plan of increafed expence, he muft then 
confefs that he had, on a former occafion, egregioufly trifled 

with 
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according to his own principles, this great oecono- 
mift falls into a vicious prodigality ; and is as far 
in his eftimate from a confiftency with his own 
principles as with the real nature of the fervices. 

Still, however, his prefent eftabliihment differs 
from its archetype of 1764, by being, though raifed 
in particular parts, upon the whole about . 141,000 
fmaller. It is improved, he tells us, by the experi 
ence of the two laft years. One would have con 
cluded that the peace eftablimment of thefe two 
years had been lei s than that of 1764, in order to 
iuggeft to the author his improvements, which en 
abled him to reduce it. But how does that turn out? 

with the publick ; at the fame time all his future promifes of 
reduction muft fall to the ground. If he ftuck to the .35,000, 
he was lure that every one muft expect from him fome account 
how this monftrous charge came to continue ever fince the 
war, when it was clearly unneceflfary ; how all thofe fucceffions 
of minifters (his own included) came to pay it, and why his 
great friend in parliament, and his partifans without doors, 
came not to purfue to ruin, at leaft to utter fhame, the au 
thors of fo groundlefs and fcandalous a profufion. In this 
ftrait he took a middle way ; and, to come nearer the real 
ftate of the fervice, he outbid the Confiderations, at one ftroke, 
,.40,000 ; at the fame time he hints to you, that you may 
expefi fome benefit alfo from the original plan. But the au 
thor of the Confiderations will not fuffer him to efcape it. 
He has pinned him down to his .35,000 ; for that is the fum 
he has choien, not as what he thinks will probably be re 
quired, but as making the moft ample allowance for every 
poffible contingency. See that author, p. 42 and 43. 

H 2 Peace 
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c. 

Peace eftablifhment * 1767 and 1/68, 

medium, - 3,919,3/5 

Ditto, eftimate in the Confiderations, 

for 1764, - - - 3,609,700 



Difference . 309,675 

A vaft increafe inftead of diminution. The expe 
rience then of the two laft years ought naturally 
to have given the idea of an heavier eftablimment; 
but this writer is able to diminim by increafmg, 
and to draw the effects of fubtration from the 
operations of addition. By means of thefe new 
powers, he may certainly do whatever he pleafes. 
He is indeed moderate enough in the ufe of them, 
and condefcends to fettle his eftablimments at 
. 3,468, 161 a year. 

However, he has not yet done with it ; he has 
further ideas of laving, and new refources of re 
venue. Thefe additional favings are principally 
two : 1ft. It is to be hoped,-\ fays he, that the mm of 
,.350,000 (which in the eftimate he allows for 

* He has done great injuftice to the eftablifhment of 1768; 
but I have not here time for this difcuffion ; nor is it necef- 
fary to this argument. 

f P. 34-. 

the 
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the deficiency of land and malt) will be lefs by 



That the ium of .20,000 allowed for the 
Foundling Holpital, and . 1,800 for American 
Surveys, will loon ceafe to be neceflkry, as the fer- 
vices will be compleated. 

What follows with regard to the refources,t is 
very well worthy the reader s attention. " Of this 
" eftimate," fays he, " upwards of . 300,000 
" will be for the plantation fervice ; and that fum, 
" / hope, the people of Ireland and the colonies 
" might be induced to take off Great Britain, and 
" defray between them, in the proportion of 
" o.200,000 by the colonies, and ,.100,000 by 
" Ireland." 

* In making up this account, he falls into a furprifing errour 
of arithmetick. " The deficiency of the land-tax in the year 
" 1754 and 1755,* when it was at 2s. amounted to no more, on 
" a medium, than ,.49,372 ; to which, if we add half the fum, 
" it will give us .79,058 as the peace deficiency at 3*. 

. 

Total, 49,372 

Add the half, - 24,686 



.74,058 

Which he makes .79,058. This is indeed in disfavour of 
his argument ; but we ihall fee that he has ways, by other 
errours, of reimbursing himfelf. 

t P. 34. 

P. 33. 

II 3 Such 
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Such is the whole of this mighty fcheme. Take 
his reduced eftimate, and his further reductions, 
and his reiburces all together, and the relult will 
be ; He will certainly lower the provifion made for 
the navy. He will cut off largely (God knows 
what or how) from the army and ordnance ex- 
traordinaries. He may be expe&ed to cut off more. 
He hopes that the deficiencies on land and malt will 
be lefs than ufual ; and he hopes that America and 
Ireland might be induced to take off ,.300,000 of 
our annual charges. 

If any of thefe Hopes, Mights, Insinuations, 
Expectations, and Inducements, mould fail him, 
there will be a formidable gaping breach in his 
whole project. If all of them mould fail, he has 
left the nation without a glimmering of hope in 
this thick night of terrours which he has thought 
fit to fpread about us. If every one of them, 
which, attended with fuccefs, would fignify any 
thing to our revenue, can have no effect but to 
add to our diffractions and dangers, we mall be if 
poffibie in a ftill worfe condition from his projects 
of cure than he reprefents us from our original 
diforders. 

Before we examine into the confequences of 
thefe fchemes, and the probability of thefe lavings, 
let us fuppofe them all real and all fafe, and then 
fee what it is they amount to, and how he reafons 
on them: 

Deficiency 
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4 

Deficiency on land and malt, lei s by 37,000 
Foundling Hofpitai - - - 20,000 
American Surveys, 1,800 



c.o 8,800 

This is the amount of the only articles of faving 
he fpecifies ; and yet he chooies to affert* " that 
" we may venture on the credit of them to reduce 
" the Handing expences of the eftimate (from 
" . 3,468, 161) to ..3,300,000;" that is, for a 
faving of ..58,000, he is not amamed to take cre 
dit for a defalcation from his own ideal eftablifh- 

* 

ment in a fum of no lefs than . 168, 161 ! Suppofe 
even that we were to take up the eftimate of the 
Confiderations (which is however abandoned in 
the State of the Nation), and reduce his ,.75,000 
extraordinaries to the original c.35,000, ftill all 
thefe lavings joined together give us but &lt;.98,800; 
that is, near c.70,000 fhort of the credit he calls 
for, and for which he has neither given any rea- 
fon, nor furnifhed any data whatlbever for others 
to reafon upon. 

Such are his lavings, as operating on his own 
project of a peace eftablimment. Let us now con- 
fider them as they affeft the exifting eftablimment 

* P. 43. 
H 4- and 
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and our actual fervices. He tells us, the fum al 
lowed in his eftimate for the navy is " .69,321 
" lets than the grant for that fervice in 1767; but 
" in that grant .30, 000 was included for the pur- 
" chafe of hemp, and a laving of about .25,000 
" was made in that year/ The author has got 
fome fecret in arithmetick. Thefe two fums put 
together amount, in the ordinary way of comput 
ing, to .55,000, and not to .69,321. On what 
principle has he chofen to take credit for .14,321 
more ? To what this drange inaccuracy is owing, 
I cannot poffibly comprehend ; nor is it very ma 
terial, where the logick is fo bad, and the policy fo 
erroneous, whether the arithmetick be juft or 
otherwife. But in a fcheme for making this na 
tion " happy at home and refpected abroad, for- 
" midable in war and flourishing in peace," it is 
fureiy a little unfortunate for us, that he has picked 
out the Navy, as the very firft object of his ceco- 
nomical experiments. Of all the publick fervices, 
that of the navy is the one in which tampering 
may be of the greateft danger, which can word 
be fupplied upon an emergency, and of which any 
failure draws after it the longed and heavieft train 
of confequences. I am far from laying, that this 
or any fervice ought not to be conducted with 
oeconomy. But I will never fuffer the facred .name 
of oeconomy to be beftowed upon arbitrary defal 
cation of charge. The author tells us himfelf, 

" that 
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" that to fuffer the navy to rot in harbour for want 
" of repairs and marines, would be to invite de- 
" ftru&ion." It would be fo. \\lien the author 
talks therefore of favings on the navy eftimate, it 
is incumbent on him to let us know, not what 
fums he will cut offj but what branch of that fer- 
vice he deems fuperfluous. Inftead of putting us 
off with unmeaning generalities, he ought to have 
ftated what naval force, what naval works, and 
what naval ftores, with the loweft eftimated ex- 
pence, are neceffary to keep our marine in a con 
dition commeni urate to its great ends. And this 
too not for the contracted and deceitful fpace of a 
fmgle year, but for fome reafonable term. Every 
body knows that many charges cannot be in their 
nature regular or annual. In the year 17^7 a ftock 
of hemp, &c. was to be laid in ; that charge inter 
mits, but it does not end. Other charges of other 
kinds take their place. Great works are now car 
rying on at Portfinouth, but not of greater mag 
nitude than utility; and they muft be provided 
for. A year s eiumate is therefore no juft idea at 
all of a permanent peace eftablifhment. Had the 
author opened this matter upon thefe plain prin 
ciples, a judgment might have been formed, how 
far he had contrived to reconcile national defence 
with publick oeconomy. Till he has done it, thofe 
who had rather depend on any man s reafon than 
the greateft man s authority will not give him cre 
dit 
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dit on this head, for the faving of a fingle milling. 
As to thole favings which are already made, or in 
courfe of being made, whether right or wrong, 
he has nothing at all to do with them; they can 
be no part of his project, confidered as a plan of 
reformation. I greatly fear that the errour has not 
lately been on the fide of profufion. 

Another head is the faving on the army and 
ordnance extraordinaries, particularly in the Ame 
rican branch. What or how much reduction may 
be made, none of us, I believe, can with any fair- 
nefs pretend to fay ; very little, I am convinced. 
The ftate of America is extremely unfettled ; more 
troops have been lent thither; new difpofitions 
have been made ; and this augmentation of num 
ber, and change of difpofition, has rarely, I be 
lieve, the effect of leffening the bill for extraordi 
naries, which, if not this year, yet in the next we 
muft certainly feel. Care has not been \vanting to 
introduce ceconomy into that part of the fervice. 
The author s great friend has made, I admit, fome 
regulations; his immediate fucceffors have made 

o 7 

more and better. This part will be handled more 
ably and more minutely at another time : but no 
one can cut down this bill of extraordinaries at his 
pleafure. The author has given us nothing, but 
his word, for any certain or confiderable reduc 
tion ; and this we ought to be the more cautious 
in taking, as he has promifed great favings in his 

Confi derations^ 
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Conjtderations, which he has not chofen to abide 
by in his State of the Nation. 

On this head alfo of the American extraordi- 
naries, he can take credit for nothing. As to his 
next, the leflening of the deficiency of the land 
and malt tax, particularly of the malt tax; any 
perfon the leaft converlant in that fubject cannot 
avoid a linile. This deficiency ariies from charge 
of collection, from anticipation, and from defec 
tive produce. What has the aulhor faid on the 
reduction of any head of this deficiency upon the 
land tax ? On thefe points he is abiblutely filent. 
As to the deficiency on the malt tax, which is 
chiefly owing to a defective produce, he has, and 
can have nothing to propofe. . If this deficiency 
ihould be leflened by the increafe of malting in 
any years more than in others, (as it is a greatly 
fluctuating object), how much of this obligation 
lhall we owe to this author s rniniftry? will jt not 
be the cafe under any adminiftration ? muft it not 
go to the general fervice of the year, in fome way 
or other, let the finances be in whofe hands they 
will ? But why take credit for fo extremely reduced 
a deficiency at all ? I can tell him he has no ra 
tional ground for it in the produce of the year 
17^7; and I fufpect will have full as little reafon 
from the produce of the year 1768. That pro 
duce may indeed become greater, and the defici 
ency 
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ency of courfe will be lefs. It may too be far 
other wife. A fair and judicious financier will not, 
as this writer has done, for the fake of making 
out a fpecious account, fclecl: a favourable year or 
two, at remote periods, and ground his calcula 
tions on thofe. In 1?G8 he will not take the de 
ficiencies of 1753 and 1754 for his standard. So 
ber men have hitherto (and muft continue this 
courfe to preferve this character) taken indiffer 
ently the mediums of the years immediately pre 
ceding. But a perfon who has a icheme from 
which he promifes much to the publick ought to 
be ftill more cautious ; he mould ground his fpe- 
culation rather on the loweft mediums ; becaufe all 
new fchemes are known to be fubjecl; to fome de 
fect or failure not forefeen ; and which therefore 
every prudent propoier will be ready to allow for, 
in order to lay his foundation as low and as folid as 
poffible. Quite contrary is the practice of fome 
politicians. They firft propofe favings, which they 
well know cannot be made, in order to get a repu 
tation for ceconomy. In due time they affume 
another, but a different method, by providing for 
the fervice they had before cut oft or ftraitened, 
and which they can then very eaiily prove to be 
neceffary. In the fame fpirit they raife magnifi 
cent ideas of revenue on funds which they know 
to be inefficient Afterwards, who can blame 

them, 
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them, if they do not fatisfy the publick defires ? 
They are great artificers ; but they cannot work 
without materials. 

Thefe are ibme of the little arts of great ftatef- 
men. To fuch we leave them, and follow where 
the author leads us, to his next refource, the 
Foundling-hofpital. Whatever particular virtue 
there is in the mode of this faving, there feems to 
be nothing at all new, and indeed nothing wonder 
fully important in it. The fum annually voted 
for the fupport of the Foundling-hofpital has been 
in a former parliament limited to the eftablimment 
of the children then in the hofpital. When they 
are apprenticed, this provifion will ceafe. It will 
therefore fall in more or lefs at different times ; 
and will at length ceafe entirely. But, until it 
does, we cannot reckon upon it as the faving on 
the eftablimment of any given year : nor can any 
one conceive how the author comes to mention 
this, any more than fome other articles, as a part of 
a new plan of ceconomy which is to retrieve our 
affairs. This charge will indeed ceafe in its own 
time. But will no other fucceed to it? Has he 
ever known the publick free from fome contin 
gent charge, either for the juft fupport of royal 
dignity, or for national magnificence, or for pub- 
lick charity, or for publick fervice? does he chufe 
to flatter his readers that no fuch will ever return ? 
or does he in good earneft declare, that let the rea- 

fon, 
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fon, or neceffity, be what they will, he is refolved 
not to provide for fuch fervices ? 

Another refource of ceconomy yet remains, for 
he gleans the field very clofely, c. 1,800 for the 
American furveys. Why what fignifies a difpute 
about trifles ? he mall have it But while he is 
carrying it off, I mail juft whifper in his ear, that 
neither the laving that is allowed, nor that which 
is doubted of, can at all belong to that future pro- 
poled adminiftration, whole touch is to cure all our 
evils. Both the one and the other belong equally 
(as indeed all the reft do) to the prefent adminiftra 
tion, to any adminiftration ; becaufe they are the 
gift of time, and not the bounty of the exchequer. 

I have now done with all the minor preparatory 
parts of the author s fcheme, the feverai articles of 
laving which he propofes. At length comes the 
capital operation, his new refources. Three hun 
dred thoufand pounds a year from America and 
Ireland. Alas ! alas ! if that too Ihould fail us, 
what will become of this poor undone nation ? 
The author in a tone of great humility, hopes they 
may be induced to pay it. Well, if that be all, 
we may hope fo too : and for any light he is pleafed 
to give us into the ground of this hope, and the 
ways and means of this inducement, here is a 
fpeedy end both of the queition and the revenue. 

It is the conftant cuftom of this author, in all 
his writings, to take it for granted, that he has 

given 
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given you a revenue, whenever he can point out 
to you where you may have money, if you can 
contrive how to get at it; and this feems to be 
the mailer-piece of his financial ability. I think 
however, in his way of proceeding, he has be 
haved rather like an harm ftep-dame, than a kind 
nurfing mother to his country. Why ftop at 
&lt;. 300, 000? If his ftate of things be at all founded, 
America and Ireland are much better able to pay 
..600,000, than we are to fatisfy ourfelves with 
half that Aim. However, let us forgive him this 
one inftance of tendernefs towards Ireland and the 
colonies. 

He fpends a vaft deal of time *, in an endeavour 
to prove, that Ireland is able to bear greater im- 
pofitions. He is of opinion, that the poverty of 
the lower clafs of people there is, in a great mea- 
fure, owing to a want of judicious taxes; that 
a land tax will enrich her tenants ; that taxes are 
paid in England which are not paid there ; that 
the colony trade is increafed above . 100,000 
fmce the peace; thatifae ought to have further in 
dulgence in that trade ; and ought to have further 
privileges in the woollen manufacture. From thefe 
premifes, of what me has, what me has not, and 
what me ought to have, he infers that Ireland will 
contribute of. 100,000 towards the extraordinaries 
of the American eftablilhment. 

* P. 35. 

I (hall 
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I fhall make no objections whatfoever, logical or 
financial, to this reafoning: many occur; but they 
would lead me from my purpofe, from which I 
do not intend to be diverted, becaufe it feems to 
me of no fmall importance. It will be juft enough 
to hint, what I dare fay many readers have before 
obferved, that when any man propofes new taxes 
in a country with which he is not perfonally con- 
verfant by refidence or office, he ought to lay open 
its Situation much more minutely and critically 
than this author has done, or than perhaps he is 
able to do. He ought not to content himielf with 
faying that a fingle article of her trade is increafed 
-=.100,000 a year; he ougbt, if he argues from 
the increafe of trade to the increafe of taxes, to 
ftate the whole trade, and not one branch of trade 
only; he ought to enter fully into the ftate of its 
remittances, and the courfe of its exchange ; he 
oustfit likewife to examine whether all its eftabiim- 

o 

ments are increafed or diminilhed ; and whether 
it incurs or difcharges debt annually. But I pafs 
over all this ; and am content to alk a few plain 
queftions. 

Does the author then ferioufly mean to propofe 
in parliament a land tax, or any tax for &lt;. 100,000 
a year upon Ireland ? If he does, and if fatally, 
by his temerity and our weakneis, he mould fuc- 
ceed ; then I fay he will throw the whole empire 
from one end of it to the other into mortal con- 

vuliions. 
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vuliions. What is it that can fatisfy the furious 
and perturbed mind of this man ; is it not enough 
for him that fuch projects have alienated our co 
lonies from the mother country, and not to pro- 
pole violently to tear our fifter kingdom allb from 
our fide, and to convince every dependent part of 
the empire, that, when a little money is to be 
railed, we have no fort of regard to their ancient 
cuftoms, their opinions^ their circumftances, or 
their affections ? He has however a douceur for Ire 
land in his pocket ; benefits in trade, by opening 
the woollen manufacture to that nation. A very 
right idea in my opinion ; but not more ftrong in 
reafon, than likely to be oppofed by the moft 
powerful and moft violent of all local prejudices 
and popular paffions. Firft, a fire is already kindled 
by his fchemes of taxation in America ; he then 
propofes one which will fet all Ireland in a blaze; 
and his way of quenching both is by a plan which 
may kindle perhaps ten times a greater flame in 
Britain. 

Will the author pledge himfelf, previoufly to 
his propofal of fuch a tax, to carry this enlarge 
ment of the Irifh trade ; if he does not, then the 
tax will be certain ; the benefit will be lefs than 
problematical. In this view, his compenfation to 
Ireland vaniihes into frnoke ; the tax, to their pre 
judices, will appear ftark naked in the light of an 
act of arbitrary power and oppreffion. But, if he 

VOL. II. I fliould 
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iliould propofe the benefit and tax together, then 
the people of Ireland, a very high and fpirited 
people, would think it the worft bargain in the 
world. They would look upon the one as wholly 
vitiated and poifoned by the other ; and, if they 
could not be feparated, would infallibly refill them 
both together. Here would be taxes indeed, 
amounting to an handfome fum; &lt;. 100,000 very 
effectually voted, and paffed through the beft and 
moft authentick forms; but how to be collected ? 
This is his perpetual manner. One of his projects 
depends for fuccefs upon another project, and this 
upon a third, all of them equally vifionary. His 
finance is like the Indian philofophy ; his earth is 
poifed on the horns of a bull, his bull ftands upon 
an elephant, his elephant is fupported by a tor- 
toife ; and fo on for ever. 

As to his American &lt;. 200,000 a year, he is fa- 
tisfied to repeat gravely, as he has done an hundred 
times before, that the Americans are able to pay 
it. Well, and what then ? does he lay open any 
part of his plan how they may be compelled to pay 
it, without plunging ourfelves into calamities that 
outweigh tenfold the propofed benefit? or does 
he mew how they may be induced to fubmit to it 
quietly ? or does he give any fatisfaftion concern 
ing the mode of levying it, in commercial colonies 
one of the molt .important and difficult of all con- 
iiderations ? Nothing like it. To the ftamp aft, 

whatever 
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whatever its excellencies may be, I think he will 
not in reality recur, or even chooie to aflert that 
he means to do fo, in cafe his minifter mould come 
again into power. If he does, I will predict that 
fome of the fafteft friends of that minifter will de- 
fert him upon this point. As to port duties, he 
has damned them all in the lump, by declaring 
them * " contrary to the firft principles of coloni- 
" zation, and not lefs prejudicial to the interefts of 
" Great Britain than to thofe of the colonies." 
Surely this fingle obfervation of his ought to have 
taught him a little caution ; he ought to have be 
gun to doubt, whether there is not fomething in 
the nature of commercial colonies, which renders 
them an unfit object of taxation; when port duties, 
fo large a fund of revenue in all countries, are by 
himfelf found, in this cafe, not only improper, but 
deftruftive. However he has here pretty well nar 
rowed the field of taxation. Stamp aft, hardly to 
be refumed. Port duties, mifchievous. Excifes, 
I believe, he will fcarcely think worth the collec 
tion (if any revenue ihould be fo) in America. 
Land tax (notwithftanding his opinion of its im- 
menfe ufe to agriculture), he will not directly pro- 
pofe, before he has thought again and again on 
the fubje& Indeed he very readily recommends 
it for Ireland, and feems to think it not improper 

* P. 37. 

IS for 
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for America ; becaufe, he obferves, they already 
raife moft of their taxes internally, including this 
tax. A molt curious reafon truly ! becaufe their 
lands are already heavily burthened, he thinks it 
right to burthen them ftill further. But he will 
recollect, for furely he cannot be ignorant of it, 
that the lands of America are not, as in England, 
let at a rent certain in money, and therefore can 
not, as here, be taxed at a certain pound rate. 
They value them in grofs among themfelves ; and 
none but themfelves in their feveral diftrifts can 
value them. Without their hearty concurrence 
and co-operation, it is evident, we cannot advance 
a ftep in the aifeffmg or collecting any land tax. 
As to the taxes which in fome places the Ameri 
cans pay by the acre, they are merely duties of re 
gulation : they are finall ; and to increafe them, 
notwithstanding the fecret virtues of a land tax, 
would be the rnoft effectual means of preventing 
that cultivation they are intended to promote. 
Belides, the whole country is heavily in arrear al 
ready for land taxes and quit rents. They have dif 
ferent methods of taxation in the different pro 
vinces, agreeable to their feveral local circumftances- 
In New England by far the greateft part of their 
revenue is railed by faculty taxes and capitations. 
Such is the method in many others. It is obvious 
that parliament, unaffifted by the colonies thern- 
iclves, cannot take ib much as a fingle ftep in this 

mode 
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mode of taxation. Then what tax is it he will 
impoi e ? Why, after all the boafting fpeeches and 
writings of his faction for thefe four years, after 
all the vain expectations which they have held out 
to a deluded publick, this their great advocate, 
after twifting the fubjecl; every way, after writhing 
himfelf in every pofture, after knocking at every 
door, is obliged fairly to abandon every mode of 
taxation whatfoever in America. *He thinks it 
the beft method for parliament to impofe the fum, 
and referve the account to itfelf, leaving the mode 
of taxation to the colonies. But how and in what 
proportion ? what does the author fay ? O, not a 
fingle fyllable on this the moft material part of the 
whole queftion. Will he, in parliament, under 
take to fettle the proportions of fuch payments 
from Nova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer than fix 
and twenty different countries, varying in almoft 
every poffible circumftance one from another ? if 
he does, I tell him, he adjourns his revenue to a very 
long day. If he leaves it to themfelves to fettle 
thefe proportions, he adjourns it to doomfday. 

Then what does he get by this method on the 
fide of acquiefcence ? will the people of America 
r,lifh this courfe, of giving and granting and ap? 
plying their money, the better becaufe their af- 
femblies are made commiffioners of the taxes? 

* P. 37, 38. 

I 3 This 
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This is far worfe than all his former projects ; for 
here, if the affemblies fhall refufe, or delay, or be 
negligent, or fraudulent, in this new-impofed duty, 
we are wholly without remedy ; and neither our 
cuftom-houfe officers, nor our troops, nor our arm 
ed mips can be of the leaft ufe in the collection. 
No idea can be more contemptible (I will not call 
it an oppreffive one, the harfhnefs is loft in the 
folly) than that of propofing to get any revenue 
from the Americans but by their freeft and moft 
chearful confent. Moft monied men know their 
own intereft right well ; and are as able as any 
financier, in the valuation of rilks. Yet I think 
this financier will Icarcely find that adventurer 
hardy enough, at any premium, to advance a mil 
ling upon a vote of fuch taxes. Let him name the 
man, or let of men, that would do it. This is the 
only proof of the value of revenues ; what would 
an interested man rate them at? His fubfcription 
would be at ninety-nine per cent, difcount the very 
firft day of its opening. Here is our only national 
fecurity from ruin ; a fecurity upon which no man 
in his fenfes would venture a milling of his fortune. 
Yet he puts down thofe articles as gravely in his 
fupply for his peace eftablifhment, as if the money 
had been all fairly lodged in the exchequer. 

1 . 

American revenue, - 200,000 

Ireland, - 100,000 

Very 
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Very handfome indeed ! but if fupply is to be got 
in fuch a manner, farewell the lucrative myftery of 
finance 1 If you are to be credited for favings, 
without mewing how, why, or with what fafety, 
they are to be made ; and for revenues, without 
fpecifying on what articles, or by what means, or 
at what ex pence, they are to be collected; there is 
not a clerk in a publick office who may not outbid 
this author, or his friend, for the department of 
chancellor of the exchequer ; not an apprentice in 
the city, that will not ftrike out, with the fame ad 
vantages, the fame, or a much larger, plan of 
fupply. 

Here is the whole of what belongs to the au 
thor s fcheme for faving us from impending de- 
ftruftion. Take it even in its molt favourable 
point of view, as a thing within poffibility ; and 
imagine what muft be the wifdom of this gentle 
man, or his opinion of ours, who could firft think 
of reprefenting this nation in fuch a ftate, as no 
friend can look upon but with horrour, and fcarce 
an enemy without companion, and afterwards of 
diverting himfelf with fuch inadequate, impracti 
cable, puerile methods for our relief? If thefe had 
been the dreams of fome unknown, unnamed, and 
namelefs writer, they would excite no alarm ; their 
weaknefs had been an antidote to their malignity. 
But as they are univerfelly believed to be written 
by the hand, or what amounts to the fame thing, 

1 4 under 
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under the immediate direction, of a perfon who 
has been in the management of the hisheft affairs. 

O o 

and may foon be in the fame fituation, I think it 
is not to be reckoned amongft our greateft confo- 
lations, that the yet remaining power of this king 
dom is to be employed in an attempt to realize no 
tions that are at once fo frivolous, and fo full of 
danger. That consideration will juftify me in 
dwelling a little longer on the difficulties of the 
nation, and the folutions of our author. 

I am then perfuaded that he cannot be in the 
leaft alarmed about our fituation, let his outcry be 
what he pleafes. I will give him a reafon for my 
opinion, which, I think, he cannot difpute. All 
that he beftows upon the nation, which it does not 
poffefs without him, and fuppoiing it all fure mo 
ney, amounts to no more than a film of &lt;. 300, 000 
a year. This, he thinks, will do the bunnefs com- 
pleatly, and render us flouriming at home, and re- 
fpectable abroad. If the option between glory and 
ihame, if our falvation or deilruction, depended on 
this fum, it is impoflible that he ihould have been 
a6tive, and made a merit of that activity, in taking 
off a milling in the pound of the land tax, which 
came up to his grand deiideratum, and upwards 
of . 100,000 more. By this manoeuvre, he left 
our trade, navigation, and manufactures, on the 
verge of deftruelion, our finances in ruin, our cre 
dit expiring, Ireland on the point of being ceded 

to 
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to France, the colonies of being torn to pieces, the 
fucceffion of the crown at the mercy of our great 
rival, and the kingdom itfelf on the very point of 
becoming tributary to that haughty power. All 
this for want of c.300,000 ; for I defy the reader 
to point out any other revenue, or any other pre- 
cife and defined fcherne of politicks, which he ai- 
iigns for our redemption. 

I know that two things may be faid in his de 
fence, as bad reafons are always at hand in an in 
different caufe ; that he was not fure the money 
would be applied as he thinks it ought to be, by 
the prefent ministers. I think as ill of them as he 
does to the full. They have done very near as 
much mifchief as they can do, to a conftitution fo 
robuft as this is. Nothing can make them more 
dangerous, but that, as they are already in general 
compofed of his difciples and inftruments, they 
may add to the publick calamity of their own mea- 
fures, the adoption of his projects. But be the mi- 
nifters what they may, the author knows that they 
could not avoid applying this c .450,000 to the 
fervice of the eftabliftiment, as faithfully as he, or 
any other minifter, could do. I lay they could 
not avoid it, and have no merit at all for the ap 
plication. But fuppofing that they mould greatly 
niilinanage this revenue. Here is a good deal of 
room for miltake and prodigality before you come 
to the edge of ruin. The difference between the 

amount 
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amount of that real and his imaginary revenue is, 
c. 150,000 a year, atleaft; a tolerable fum for 
them to play with : this might compenfate the dif 
ference between the author s ceconomy and their 
profusion ; and ftill, notwithftanding their vices 
and ignorance, the nation might be faved. The 
author ought alfo to recollect, that a good man 
would hardly deny, even to the worft of minifters, 
the means of doing their duty ; efpecially in a crifis 
when our being depended on fupplying them with 
fome means or other. In fuch a cafe their penury 
of mind, in difcovering refources, would make it 
rather the more neceflary, not to {trip fuch poor 
providers of the little ftock they had in hand. 

Befides, here is another fubje6t of diftrefs, and a 
very ferious one, which puts us again to a ftand. 
The author may poffibly not come into power (I 
only ftate the poffibility) : he may not always con 
tinue in it ; and if the contrary to all this mould 
fortunately for us happen, what insurance on his 
life can be made for a fum adequate to his lofs ? 
Then we are thus unluckily fituated, that the chance 
of an American and Irifli revenue of . 300, 000 
to be managed by him, is to fave us from ruin two 
or three years hence at beft, to make us happy at 
home and glorious abroad ; and the actual poffef- 
fion of c. 400, 000 Engliih taxes cannot fo much as 
protract our ruin without him. So we are ftaked 
on four chances ; his power, its permanence, the 

fuccefs 
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fuccefs of his projects, and the duration of his life. 
Any one of thefe failing, we are gone. Propria 
hcec fi dona fuiffent ! This is no unfair reprefenta- 
tion ; ultimately all hangs on his life, becaufe, in 
his account of every fet of men that have held or 
fupported adminiftration, he finds neither virtue 
nor ability in any but himfelf. Indeed he pays 
(through their meafures) fome compliments to 
Lord Bute and Lord Delpenfer. But to the latter, 
this is, I fuppofe, but a civility to old acquain 
tance : to the former, a little ftroke of politicks. 
We may therefore fairly fay, that our only hope is 
his life ; and he has, to make it the more ib, taken 
care to cut off any refource which we poflefTed in 
dependent of him. 

In the next place it may be laid, to excufe any 
appearance of inconfiftency between the author s 
actions and his declarations, that he thought it 
right to relieve the landed intereft, and lay the 
burthen where it ought to lie, on the colonies. 
What ! to take off a revenue ib necefTary to our 
being, before any thing whatfoever was acquired 
in the place of it ? In prudence, he ought to have 
waited at leaft for the firft quarter s receipt of the 
new anonymous American revenue, and Irifli land 
tax. Is there fomething fo fpecifick for our dif- 
orders in American, and fomething fo poifonous 
in Engliih money, that one is to heal, the other to 
cleftroy us? To lay that the landed intereft could 

not 
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not continue to pay it for a year or two longer, is 
more than the author will attempt to prove. To 
fay that they would pay it no longer, is to treat the 
landed intereft, in my opinion, very fcurvily. To 
fuppofe that the gentry, clergy, and freeholders of 
England do not rate the commerce, the credit, the 
religion, the liberty, the independency of their 
country, and the i ucceffion of their crown, at a 
milling in the pound land tax ! They never gave 
him reafon to think fo meanly of them. And, if 
I am rightly informed, when that meafure was de 
bated in parliament, a very different reafon was 
affigned by the author s great friend, as well as by 
others, for that reduction : one very different from 
the critical and almoft defperate ftate of our finan 
ces. Some people then endeavoured to prove, that 
the reduction misrht be made without detriment 

O 

to the national credit, or the due fupport of a pro 
per peace eltabliiliment ; other wife it is obvious 
that the reduction could not be defended in argu 
ment. So that this author cannot defpair fo much 
of the commonwealth, without this American and 
Irim revenue, as he pretends to do. If he does, 
the reader fees how handfomely he has provided 
for us, by voting away one revenue, and by giving 
us a pamphlet on the other. 

I do not mean to blame the relief which was 
then given by parliament to the land. It was 
grounded on very weighty reafons. The adminif- 

tration 
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tration contended only for its continuance for a 
year, in order to have the merit of taking off the 
ihilling in the pound immediately before the elec 
tions ; and thus to bribe the freeholders of Eng 
land with their own money. 

It is true, the author, in his eftimate of ways 
and means, takes credit for cf.400,000 a year, In 
dian revenue. But he will not very pofitively in 
fill, that we mould put this revenue to the account 
of his plans or his power ; and for a very plain 
reafon : we are already near two years in poffeffion 
of it. By what means we came to that poffeffion, 
is a pretty long ftory ; however, I mall give no 
thing more than a ftiort abftraft of the proceeding, 
in order to fee whether the author will take to 
himfelf any part in that meafure. 

The fact is this ; the Eaft India company had 
for a good while folicited the miniltry for a nego- 
ciation, by which they propofed to pay largely, for 
fome advantages in their trade, and for the re 
newal of their charter. This had been the former 
method of tranf acting with that body. Govern 
ment having only leafed the monopoly for Ihort 
terms, the company has been obliged to refort to 
it frequently for renewals. Thefe two parties had 
always negociated (on the true principle of credit) 
not as government and fubjecl, but as equal deal 
ers, on the footing of mutual advantage. The 
publick had derived great benefit from fuch deal 
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ing. But at that time new ideas prevailed. The 
miniftry, inftead of liftening to the propofals 
of that company, chofe to let up a claim of the 
crown to their pofleflions. The original plan feems 
to have been, to get the houfe of commons to com 
pliment the crown with a fort of juridical declara 
tion of a title to the company s acquifitions in In 
dia ; which the crown, on its part, with the beft 
air in the world, was to beftow upon the publick. 
Then it would come to the turn of the houfe of 
commons again to be liberal and grateful to the 
crown. The civil lift debts were to be paid off; 
with perhaps a pretty augmentation of income. 
All this was to be done on the moft publick-fpirited 
principles, and with a politenefs and mutual inter 
change of good offices, that could not but have 
charmed. But what was belt of all, thefe civilities 
were to be without a farthing of charge to either 
of the kind and obliging parties. The Eaft India 
company was to be covered with infamy and dif- 
grace, and at the fame time was to pay the whole 
bill. 

In confequence of thisfcheme, the terrours of a 
parliamentary enquiry were hung over them. A 
judicature was afferted in parliament to try this 
queftion. But left this judicial character mould 
chance to infpire certain ftubborn ideas of law and 
right, it was argued, that the judicature was arbi 
trary, and ought not to determine by the rules of 
law, but by their opinion of policy and expediency. 

Nothing 
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Nothing exceeded the violence of fomfe of the ma 
nagers, except their impotence. They were be 
wildered by their paffions, and by their want of 
knowledge or want of confideration of the fub- 
jecl;. The more they advanced, the further they 
found themfelves from their object. All things 
ran into confulion. The minifters quarrelled 
among themfelves. They difclaimed one another. 
They fufpended violence, and fhrunk from treaty. 
The inquiry was almoft at its laft gafp; when 
fome active perlbns of the company were given to 
underftand, that this hoftile proceeding was only 
let up in terrorem; that government was far from 
an intention of feizing upon the poffeffions of the 
company. Administration, they faid, was fenfible, 
that the idea was in every light full of abfurdity ; 
and that fuch a feizure was not more out of their 
power, than remote from their wimes ; and there 
fore, if the company would come in a liberal man 
ner to the houfe, they certainly could not fail of 
putting a fpeedy end to this difagreeable bufmefs, 
and of opening the way to an advantageous treaty. 

On this hint the company afted : they came at 
once to a reiblution of getting rid of the difficul 
ties which arofe from the complication of their 
trade with their revenue ; a Itep which defpoiled 
them of their beft defenfive armour, and put them 
at once into the power of adminiftration. They 
threw their whole ftock of every kind, the reve 
nue 
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nue, the trade, and even their debt from govern^ 
ment, into one fund, which they computed on the 
fureft grounds would amount to &lt;. 800, 000, with 
a large proba.ble furplus for the payment of debt. 
Then they agreed to divide this fum in equal 
portions between themfelves and the publick, 
&lt;. 400, 000 to each* This gave to the proprietors 
of that fund an annual augmentation of no more 
than o.80,000 dividend. They ought to receive 
from government &lt;. 120,000 for the loan of their 
capital. So that, in fact, the whole, which on this 
plan they referred to themfelves, from their vaft 
revenues, from their extenfive trade, and in con- 
iideration of the great rifks and mighty expences 
which purchafed thefe advantages, amounted to 
no more than ..280,000, whilft government was 
to receive, as I faid, &lt;. 400, 000- 

This propofal was thought by themfelves liberal 
indeed ; and they expected the higheft applaufes 
for it. However, their reception was very different 
from their expectations. When they brought up 
their plan to the houfe of commons, the offer, as 
it was natural, of . 400, 000, was very well relifti- 
ed. But nothing could be more difguftful than 
the c.80,000 which the company had divided 
amongft themfelves. A violent tempeft of publick 
indignation and fury role againft them. The heads 
of people turned. The company was held well 
able to pay of. 400, 000 a year to government; but 

bankrupts, 
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bankrupts, if they attempted to divide the fifth 
part of it among themfelves. An ex poft facto law 
was brought in with great precipitation, for annul 
ling this dividend. In the bill was inferted a claufe, 
which fufpended for about a year the right, which, 
under the publick faith, the company enjoyed, of 
making their own dividends. Such was the dif- 
pofition and temper of the houfe, that although 
the plain face of faffcs, reafon, arithmetick, all the 
authority, parts, and eloquence in the kingdom, 
were againft this bill ; though all the chancellors 
of the exchequer, who had held that office from the 
beginning of this reign, oppofed it; yet a few place 
men of the fubordinate departments fprung out of 
their ranks, took the lead, and, by an opinion of 
fomc fort of fecret fupport, carried the bill with a 
high hand, leaving the then fecretary of ftate and 
the chancellor of the exchequer in a very moderate 
minority. In this diftraded fituation, the mana 
gers of the bill, notwithstanding their triumph, 
did not venture to propofe the payment of the 
civil lift debt. The chancellor of the exchequer 
was not in good humour enough, after his late de 
feat by his own troops, to co-operate in fuch a de- 
iign ; fo they made an aft, to lock up the money 
in the exchequer until they mould have time to 
look about them, and fettle among themfelves what 
they were to do with it. 

Thus ended this unparalleled tranfaaion. The 
VOL. II. K author, 
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author, I believe, will not claim any part of the 
glory of it : he will leave it whole and entire to 
the authors of the meafure. The money was the 
voluntary free gift of the company ; the refcind- 
ing bill was the act of legillature, to which they 
and we owe fubmiffion : the author has nothing 
to do with the one or with the other. However, 
he cannot avoid rubbing himfelf againft this fub- 
jecl merely for the pleafure of ftirring controverfies, 
and gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation that 
feems to infect his blood. It is merely to indulge 
himfelf in {peculations of taxing, that he choofes 
to harangue on this fubject. For he takes credit 
for no greater fum than the publick is already in 
pofleffion of. He does not hint that the company 
means, or has ever ihewn any difpofition, if ma 
naged with common prudence, to pay lei s in fu 
ture ; and he cannot doubt that the prefent mi- 
niftry are as well inclined to drive them by their 
mock enquiries, and real refcinding bills, as he can 
poffibly be with his taxes. Befides, it is obvious, 
that as great a fum might have been drawn from 
that company, without affecting property, or mak 
ing the conftitution, or endangering the principle 
of publick credit, or running into his golden 
dreams of cockets on the Ganges, or vifions of 
ftamp duties onPervannas, Dujticks, Kijibundees, 
and Hufbulhookums. For once, I will difappoint 
him in this part of the difpute; and only in a very 

few 
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few words recommend to his confideration, how he 
is to get off the dangerous idea of taxing a publick 
fund, if he levies thofe duties in England ; and if 
he is to levy them in India, what provifion he has 
made for a revenue eftablifliment there; fuppofmg 
that he undertakes this new fcheme of finance in 
dependently of the company, and againft its incli 
nations. 

So much for thefe revenues ; which are no thin 
but his vifions, or already the national poiTeffions 
without any aft of his. It is eaiy to parade with 
a high talk of parliamentary rights, of the uni- 
verfality of legiflative powers, and of uniform tax 
ation. Men of fenfe, when new projects come be 
fore them, always think a difcourfe proving the 
mere right or mere power of acting in the manner 
propofcd, to be no more than a very unpleal ant 
way of mif-fpending time. They muft fee the ob 
ject to be of proper magnitude to engage them ; 
they muft lee the means of compaifing it to be 
next to certain; the mifchiefs not to counterba 
lance the profit; they will examine how a propofed 
impofition or regulation agrees with the opinion 
of thofe who are likely to be affected by it; they 
will not dcfpife the oonfideration even of their ha 
bitudes and prejudices. They vvifti to know how 
it accords or difagrees with the true fpirit of prior 
eftabliflunents, whether of government or of 
finance ; becaufe they well know, that in the com- 

K 2 plicated 
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plicated ceconomy of great kingdoms, and im- 
menfe revenues, which in a length of time, and by 
a variety of accidents, have coalefced into a fort of 
body, an attempt towards a compulibry equality 
in all circumftances, and an exact practical defini 
tion of the fupreme rights in every cafe, is the 
moil dangerous and chimerical of all enterprifes. 
The old building Hands well enough, though part 
Gothick, part Grecian, and part Chinefe, until an 
attempt is made to fquare it into uniformity. 
Then it may come down upon our heads all toge 
ther, in much uniformity of ruin ; and great will 
be the fall thereof. Some people, inftead of in 
clining to debate the matter, only feel a fort of 
naufea, when they are told, that " protection calls 
" for fupply," and that " all the parts ought to 
" contribute to the fupport of the whole." Strange 
argument for great and grave deliberation ! As if 
the fame end may not, and muft not, be compalTed, 
according to it s circumftances, by a great diverfity 
of ways. Thus in Great Britain fome of our ef- 
tabliihments are apt for the fupport of credit. 
They ftand therefore upon a principle of their own, 
diftinct from, and in fome refpects contrary to, the 
relation between prince and fubject. It is a new 
fpecies of contract fuperinduced upon the old con 
tract of the ftate. The idea of power muft as 
much as poffible be baniilied from it; for power 
and credit are things adverfe, incompatible ; Nbn 

bens 
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bene conveniunt, nee in unafede morantur. Such 
eftablimments are our great monied companies. To 
tax them would be critical and dangerous, and 
contradictory to the very purpofe of their inititu- 
tion ; which is credit, and cannot therefore be tax 
ation. But the nation, when it gave up that 
power, did not give up the advantage; but fup- 
pofed, and with reafon, that government was over 
paid in credit, for what it feemed to lofe in autho 
rity. In fuch a cafe to talk of the rights of fove- 
reignty, is quite idle. Other eftablimments fupply 
other modes of publick contribution. Our trading 
companies, as well as individual importers, are a fit 
fubjecl; of revenue by cuftoms. Some eftablimments 
pay us by a monopoly of their confumption and their 
produce. This, nominally no tax, in reality com 
prehends all taxes. Such eftablimments are our 
colonies, To tax them would be as erroneous in 
policy, as rigorous in equity. Ireland fupplies us 
by furniming troops in war ; and by bearing part 
of our foreign eftablifhment in peace. She aids 
us at all times by the money that her abfentees 
fpend amongft us ; which is no fmall part of the 
rental of that kingdom. Thus Ireland contributes 
her part. Some objects bear port duties. Some 
are fitter for an inland excife. The mode varies, 
the object is the fame. To ftrain thefe from their 
old and inveterate leanings, might impair the old 
benefit, and not anfwer the end of the new pro- 

K 3 jeft. 
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jeft. Among all the great men of antiquity, Pro- 
cniftes fhall never be my hero of legiflation ; with 
his iron bed, the allegory of his government, and 
the type of fome modern policy, by which the long 
limb was to be cut ihort, and the fliort tortured 
into length. Such was the ftate-bed of unifor 
mity ! He would, I conceive, be a very indifferent 
farmer, who complained that his fheep did not 
plough, or his horfes yield him wool, though it 
would be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in ruftick ceconomy, who think 
it available in the politick ; 

g 

Qiti Bavium non odif, amet tua carmina, Mizvi ! 
Atque idemjiingat vulpes, et mulgeat hircos. 

As the author has ftated this Indian taxation for 
no vifible purpofe relative to his plan of fupply; fo 
he has ftated many other projects with as little, if 
any diitinft end ; unlefs perhaps to mew you how 
full he is of projects for the publick good ; and 
what vaft expectations may be formed of him or 
his friends, if they Ihould be tranflated into admi- 
niftration. It is always from fome opinion that 
thefe fpeculations may one day become our publick 
meafures, that I think it worth while to trouble 
the reader at all about them. 

Two of them ftand out in high relievo beyond 
the reft. The firft is a change in the internal re- 

prefentation 
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prefentation of this country, by enlarging our 
number of conftituents. The fecond is an addition 
to our reprefentatives, by new American members 
of parliament. I pafs over here all confiderations 
how far fuch a fyftem will be an improvement of 
our conftitution according to any found theory. 
Not that I mean to condemn fuch fpeculative en 
quiries concerning this great obje6t of the national 
attention. They may tend to clear doubtful 
points, and poffibly may lead, as they have often 
done, to real improvements. What I object to, is 
their introduction into a difcourfe relating to the 
immediate ftate of our affairs, and recommending 
plans of practical government. In this view, I fee 
nothing in them but what is ufual with the au 
thor ; an attempt to raife difcontent in the people 
of England, to balance thofe difcontents the mea-* 
fures of his friends had already railed in America. 
What other reafon can he have for fuggefting, that 
we are not happy enough to enjoy a fufficient 
number of voters in England ? I believe that moil 
fober thinkers on this fubjeft are rather of opinion, 
that our fault is on the other iide ; and that it 
would be more in the fpirit of our conftitution, 
and more agreeable to the pattern of our beft 
laws, by leflening the number, to add to the weight 
and independency of our voters. And truly, con- 
fidering the immenfe and dangerous charge of elec 
tions ; the proftitute and daring venality, the cor-&lt; 

K 4 
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ruption of manners, the idlenefs and profligacy of 
the lower fort of voters, no prudent man would 
propofe to increafe fuch an evil, if it be, as I fear 
it is, out of our power to adminifter to it any re 
medy. The author propofes nothing further. If 
he has any improvements that may balance or may 
leffen this inconvenience, he has thought proper to 
keep them as ufual in his own breaft. Since he 
has been fo referved, I Ihould have wilhed he had 
been as cautious with regard to the project itfelf. 
Firft, becaufe he obferves juftly, that his fcheme, 
however it might improve the platform, can add 
nothing to the authority of the legiflature ; much, 
I fear, it will have a contrary operation : for, au 
thority depending on opinion at leaft as much as 
on duty, an idea circulated among the people that 
our confritution is not fo perfect as it ought to be, 
before you are fure of mending it, is a certain me 
thod of leffening it in the publick opinion. Of 
this irreverent opinion of parliament, the author 
himfelf complains in one part of his book; and he 
endeavours to increafe it in the other. 

Has he well confidered what an immenfe opera 
tion any change in our conftitution is ? how many 
difcuffions, parties, and paffions, it will neceffarily 
excite ; and, when you open it to inquiry in one 
part, where the inquiry will ftop? Experience 
Ihews us, that no time can be fit for fuch changes 
but a time of general confufion ; when good men, 

finding 
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finding every thing already broke up, think it 
right to take advantage of the opportunity of fuch 
derangement in favour of an ufeful alteration. 
Perhaps a time of the greateft fecurity and tran 
quillity both at home and abroad may likewile be 
fit ; but will the author affirm this to be juft fuch 
a time ? Transferring an idea of military to civil 
prudence, he ought to know how dangerous it is 
to make an alteration of your difpofition in the 
face of an enemy. 

Now comes his American reprefentation. Here 
too, as ufual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, 
nor fays any thing to obviate thofe objections that 
muft naturally arife in the minds of his readers. 
He throws you his politicks as he does his revenue ; 
do you make fomething of them if you can. Is 
not the reader a little aftonifhed at the propofal of 
an American reprefentation from that quarter ? It 
is propofed merely as a * project of fpeculative im 
provement ; not from the neceffity in the cafe, not 
to add any thing to the authority of parliament, 
but that we may afford a greater attention to the 
concerns of the Americans, and give them a better 
opportunity of ftating their grievances, and of ob 
taining redrefs. I am glad to find the author has 
at length difcovered that we have not given a fuf- 
ficient attention to their concerns, or a proper re- 

* P. 39, 40. 
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drefs to their grievances. His great friend would 
once have been exceedingly difpleafed with any 
perfon, who mould tell him, that he did not attend 
fufficiently to thofe concerns. He thought he did 
fo, when he regulated the colonies over and over 
again : he thought he did fo, when he formed two 
general fyitems of revenue ; one of port-duties, 
and the other of internal taxation. Thefe fyftems 
fuppofed, or ought to fuppofe, the greateft atten 
tion to, and the moft detailed information of, all 
their affairs. However, by contending for the 
American reprefentation, he feems at laft driven 
virtually to admit, that great caution ought to be 
tifed in the exercife of all our legiflative rights 
over an object fo remote from our eye, and fo 
little connected with our immediate feelings ; that 
in prudence we ought not to be quite fo ready with 
our taxes, until we can fecure the defired repre 
fentation in parliament. Perhaps it may be forne 
time before this hopeful fcheme can be brought to 
perfect maturity, although the author feems to 
be no wife aware of any obstructions that lie in 
the way of it. He talks of his union, juit as he 

** *^ 

does of his taxes and his favings, with as much 
fttngfroid and eafe, as if his wifh and the enjoy 
ment were exactly the fame thing. He appears 
not to have troubled his head with the infinite 
difficulty of fettling that reprefentation on a fair 
balance of wealth and numbers throughout the 

fevered 
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feveral provinces of America and the Weft Indies, 
under fuch an infinite variety of circumftances. 
It cofts him nothing to fight with nature, and to 
conquer the order of Providence, which manifeftly 
oppofes itfelf to the poffibility of fuch a parlia 
mentary union. 

But let us, to indulge his paffion for projects and 
power, fuppofe the happy time arrived, when the 
author comes into the miniftry, and is to realize 
his fpeculations. The writs are iffued for electing 
members for America and the Weft Indies. Some 
provinces receive them in fix weeks, fome in ten, 
ibme in twenty. A veffel may be loft, and then 
fome provinces may not receive them at all. But 
let it be, that they all receive them at once, and in 
the fhorteft time. A proper fpace muft be given 
for proclamation and for the election ; fome weeks 
at leaft. But the members arc chofen ; and, if 
fhips are ready to fail, in about fix more they ar 
rive in London. In the mean time the parliament 
has fat and bufmefs far advanced without American 
reprefentatives. Nay by this time, it may happen, 
that the parliament is diiTolved ; and then the 
members iliip themfelves again, to be again elected. 
The writs may arrive in America, before the poor 
members of a parliament in which they never fat, 
can arrive at their feveral provinces. A new in- 
tereft is formed, and they find other members are 
chofen whilft they are on the high feas. But, if 

the 
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the writs and members arrive together, here is at 
belt a new trial of fkill amongft the candidates, 
after one fet of them have well aired themfelves 
with their two voyages of 6000 miles. 

However, in order to facilitate every thing to 
the author, we will fuppofe them all once more 
elected, and fteering again to Old England, with 
a good heart, and a fair wefterly wind in their 
ftern. On their arrival, they find all in a hurry 
and buftle ; in and out ; condoleance and congra 
tulation ; the crown is derailed. Another parlia 
ment is to be called. Away back to America again 
on a fourth voyage, and to a third election. Does 
the author mean to make our kings as immortal 
in their perfonal as in their politick character ? or, 
whilft he bountifully adds to their life, will he 
take from them their prerogative of diffblving 
parliaments, in favour of the American union ? 
or are the American reprefentatives to be perpe 
tual, and to feel neither demifes of the crown, nor 
diffolutions of parliament ? 

But thefe things may be granted to him, with 
out bringing him much nearer to his point. What 
does he think of re-election ? is the American 
member the only one who is not to take a place, 
or the only one to be exempted from the ceremony 
of re-election ? How will this great politician pre- 
ferve the rights of electors, the fairnefs of returns, 
and the privilege of the houfe of commons, as the 

fole 
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fole judge of fuch contefts ? It would undoubtedly 
be a glorious fight to have eight or ten petitions, 
or double returns, from Bofton and Barbadoes, 
from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the members re 
turned, and the petitioners, with all their train of 
attornies, folicitors, mayors, felect men, provoft- 
marfhals, and above five hundred or a thoufand 
witneffes, come to the bar of the houfe of com 
mons. Poffibly we might be interrupted in the 
enjoyment of this pleafing fpeclacle, if a war mould 
break out, and our conftitutional fleet, loaded with 
members of parliament, returning officers, peti 
tions, and witneffes, the electors and elected, 
fhould become a prize to the French or Spaniards, 
and be conveyed to Carthagena or to La Vera 
Cruz, and from thence perhaps to Mexico or Lima, 
there to remain until a cartel for members of par 
liament can be fettled, or until the war h ended. 

In truth, the author has little ftudied this bufi- 
nefs ; or he might have known, that ibme of the 
moft confiderable provinces of America, fuch for 
inftance as Connecticut and Maffachufetts Bay, 
have not in each of them two men who can afford, 
at a diftance from their eftates, to fpend a thou- 
iand pounds a year. How can thefe provinces be 
reprefented at Weftminfter ? If their province pays 
them, they are American agents, with falaries, and 
not independent members of parliament. It is 
true, that formerly in England members had fala 
ries 
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ries from their conftituents ; but they all had fala- 
ries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If 
thefe American representatives have no falaries, 
then they muft add to the lift of our peniioners 
and dependants at court, or they muft ftarve. 
There is no alternative. 

Enough of this vifionary union ; in which much 
extravagance appears without any fancy, and the 
judgment is mocked without any thing to refrefti 
the imagination. It looks as if the author had 
dropped down from the moon, without any know^ 
ledge of the general nature of this globe, of the 
general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaft 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. G o- 
vernor Pownal has handled the fame fubjecr. To 
do him juftice, he treats it upon far more rational 
principles of fpeculation ; and much more like a 
man of bufmefs. He thinks (erroneouily, I con 
ceive ; but he does think) that our legiflative rights 
are incomplete without fuch a reprefentation. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every 
means to obtain it. Not like our author, who is 
always on velvet, he is aware of fome difficulties ; 
and he propofes fome folutions. But nature is too 
hard for both thefe authors ; and America is, and 
ever will be, without actual reprefentation in the 
houfe of commons ; nor will any minifter be wild 
enough even to propofe fuch a reprefentation in 
parliament; however he may choofe to throw out 

that 
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that project, together with others equally far from 
his real opinions and remote from his defigns, 
merely to fall in with the different views, and 
captivate the affections, of different forts of men. 

Whether thefe projects arife from the author s 
real political principles, or are only brought out in 
iubfervience to his political views, they coinpole 
the whole of any thing that is like precife and de 
finite, which the author has given us to expect 
from that adminiftration which is fo much the 
fubject of his praifes and prayers. As to his gene 
ral propofitions, that " there is a deal of differ- 
: ence between impoffibilities and great difficul 
ties;" that " a great fcheme cannot be carried, 
unlefs made the bufmefs of fucceffive admini- 
; ftrations;" that " virtuous and able men are 
" the fitteft to ferve their country ;" all this I look 
on as no more than fo much rubble to fill up the 
fpaces between the regular mafonry. Pretty much 
in the fame light I cannot forbear confidcring his 
detached obfervations on commerce ; fuch as, thai 
the fyftem for colony regulations would be 
very fimple, and mutually beneficial to Great 
Britain and her colonies, if the old navigation 
laws were adhered to." That " the traniporta- 
tion mould be in all cafes in mips belonging to 
Britifli fubjects." That " even Britifli mips 
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" mould not be generally received into the colonies 
" from any part of Europe, except the dominions 
" of Great Britain." That " it is unreafonable 
" that corn and fuch like products mould be re- 
" ftrained to come firft to a Britifh port." What 
do all thefe fine obfervations fignify ? Some of them 
condemn as ill practices, things that were never 
practifed at all. Some recommend to be done, 
things that always have been done. Others in 
deed convey, though obliquely and loofely, fome 
insinuations highly dangerous to our commerce. 
If I could prevail on myfelf to think the author 
meant to ground any practice upon thefe general 
propofitions, I mould think it very neceffary to alk 
a few queftions about fome of them. For inftance, 
what does he mean by talking of an adherence to 
the old navigation laws ? does he mean, that the 
particular law, 12 Car. II. c. 19, commonly called 
" The Act of Navigation," is to be adhered to, 
and that the feveral fubfequent additions, amend 
ments, and exceptions, ought to be all repealed ? 
If fo, he will make a ftrange havock in the whole 
fyftem of our trade laws, which have been univer- 
fally acknowledged to be full as well founded in 
the alterations and exceptions, as the act of Charles 
the Second in the original provifions ; and to pur- 
fue full as wifely the great end of that very poli 
tick law, the increafe of the Britifh navigation. 
I fancy the writer could hardly propofe any thing 

more 
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more alarming to thofe immediately interested in 
that navigation than i uch a repeal. If he does not 
mean this, he has got no farther than a nugatory 
proportion, which nobody can contradict, and for 
which no man is the wifer. 

That " the regulations for the colony trade 
would be few and fimple if the old navigation-! 
" laws were adhered to," I utterly deny as a fact. 
That they ought to be fo, founds well enough ; 
but this proportion is of the lame nugatory nature 
with fome of the former. The regulations for 
the colony trade ought not to be more nor fewer, 
nor more nor lefs complex, than the occafion re 
quires. And, as that trade is in a great meafure a 
fyftem of art and reftriftion, they can neither be 
few nor fimple. It is true, that the very principle 
may be deftroyed, by multiplying to excels the 
means of fecuring it. Never did a minilter de 
part more from the author s ideas of fimplicity, or 
more embarrafs the trade of America with the 
multiplicity and intricacy of regulations and or 
dinances, than his boafted minilter of 1764. That 
rninifter feemed to be poffeffed with fomething, 
hardly ihort of a rage, for regulation and reftric- 
tion. He had fo multiplied bonds, certificates, 
affidavits, warrants, fufferances, and cockets ; had 
fupported them with i uch fevere penalties, and ex 
tended them without the leaft confideration of cir- 
VOL. II. L cumftances 
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cumftances to ib many objects, that, had they all 
continued in their original force, commerce mult 
fpecdily have expired under them. Some of them, 
the miniftry which gave them birth was obliged 
to dcftroy : with their own hand they figned the 
condemnation of their own regulations ; confeffmg 
in ib many words, in the preamble of their act of 
the 5th Geo. III. thatfome of theie regulations had 
laid an unncceffary reftramt on the trade and cor re f- 
pondence of his Majcjty s American (libjecis. This, 
in that miniftry, was a candid confeffion of a mif- 
take : but every alteration made in thofe regula-^ 
tions by their fuccerTors is to be the effect of envy, 
and American mifreprefentation. So much for 
the author s fimplicity in regulation. 

I have now gone through all which I think im 
mediately efTential in the author s idea of war, of 
peace, of the comparative ftates of England and 
France, of our actual lituation ; in his projects of 
oeconomy, of finance, of commerce, and of con- 
ftitutional improvement There remains nothing 
now to be confidered, except his heavy cenfures 
upon the administration which was formed in 
1765 ; which is commonly known by the name of 
the Marquis of Rockingham s adminiftration, as 
the adminiftration which preceded it is by that of 
Mr. Grenville. Thefe cenfures relate chiefly to 
three heads: 1. To the repeal of the American 

ftamp 
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ftamp a6t. 2. To the commercial regulations then 
made. 3. To the courfe of foreign negotiations 
during that fhort period. 

A perfon who knew nothing of publick affairs 
but from the writings of this author would be led 
to conclude, that, at the time of the change in 
June 1?6 5, fome well-digeited fyftem of admini- 
Itration, founded in national Itrength, and in the 
affections of the people, proceeding in all points 
with the moil reverential and tender regard to the 
laws, and purfuing with equal wifdom and fuccefs 
every thing which could tend to the internal prof- 
perity, and to the external honour and dignity of 
this country, had been all at once fubverted, by 
an irruption of a fort of wild, licentious, unprin 
cipled invaders, who wantonly, and with a bar 
barous rage, had defaced a thoufand fair monu 
ments of the conftitutional and political Ikill of their 
predeceffors. It is natural indeed that this author 
mould have fome diflike to the adminiftration 
which was formed in 1765. Its views in molt 
things were different from thofe of his friends-; in 
fome, altogether oppofite to them. It is impoffible 
that both of thefe adminiftrations mould be the 
objects of publick cfteem. Their different princi 
ples cojnpofe fome of the ftrongeft political lines 
which difcriminate the parties even now fubfifting 
amongft us. The minifters of 1764 are not in 
deed followed by very many in their oppofition : 

L % yet 
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yet a large part of tiie people now in office enter* 
tain, or pretend to entertain, lentiments entirely 
conformable to theirs ; whilft ibme of the former 
colleagues of the miniftry which was formed in 
1 765, however they may have abandoned the con- 4 
nexion, and contradicted by their conduct the 
principles of their former friends, pretend, on 
their parts, ftill to adhere to the fame maxims. 
All the leffer divifions, which are indeed rather 
names of perfonal attachment than of party dif- 
tinclion, fall in with the one or the other of thefe 
leading parties. 

I intend to ftate, as Ihortly as I am able, the ge 
neral condition of publick affairs, and the difpofi- 
tion of the minds of men, at the time of the re 
markable change of fyftem in 17o\5. The reader 
will have thereby a more diliinct view of the com 
parative merits of thefe feveral plans, and will re 
ceive more fatisfaction concerning the ground and 
reafon of the mcafures which were then puriued, 
than, I believe, can be derived from the perufal of 
thofe partial reprefentations contained in the State 
of the Nation, and the other writings of thofe 
who have continued, for now near three years, in 
the undifturbed poflefiion of the prefs. This will, 
I hope, be ibme apology for my dwelling a little on 
this part of the fubje6t 

On the refignation of the Earl of Bute, in 1763, 
our aifairs had been delivered into the hands of 

three 
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three minifters of his recommendation ; Mr. Gren- 
ville, the Earl of Egremont, and the Earl of Ha 
lifax. This arrangement, notwithstanding the re 
tirement of Lord Bute, announced to the publick 
a continuance of the fame meafures ; nor was 
there more reafon to expect a change from the 
death of the Earl of Egremont. The Earl of 
Sandwich fupplied his place. The Duke of Bed 
ford, and the gentlemen who a6t in that connexion, 
and whole general character and politicks were 
fufficiently underftood, added to the ftrength of 
the miniftry, without making any alteration in 
their plan of conduct. Such Avas the conftitution 
of the miniftry which was changed in 1/65. 

As to their politicks, the principles of the peace 
of Paris governed in foreign affairs. In dorneftick, 
the fame fcheme prevailed, of contradicting the 
opinions, and difgracing moft of the perfons, who 
had been countenanced and employed in the late 
reign. The inclinations of the people were little 
attended to ; and a difpofition to the ufe of for 
cible methods ran through the whole tenour of 
adminiftration. The nation in general was uneafy 
and diflatisfied. Sober men faw caufes for it, in 
the conftitution of the miniftry and the conduct 
of the minifters. The minifters, who have ufually 
ti fliort method on fuch occafions, attributed their 
unpopularity wholly to the efforts of faction. 
However this might be, the licentiouihefs and tu- 

L 3 mults 
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mults of the common people, and the contempt of 
government, of which our author fo often and fo 
bitterly complains, as owing to the mifmanage- 
ment of the fubfequent adminiftrations, had at no 
time rifen to a greater or more dangerous height. 
The meafures taken to fupprefs that fpirit were as 
violent and licentious as the fpirit itfelf ; injudici 
ous, precipitate, and fome of them illegal. Inftead 
of allaying, they tended infinitely to inflame the 
diftemper ; and whoever will be at the leaft pains 
to examine, will find thofe meafures, not only the 
caufes of the tumults which then prevailed, but 
the real fources of almoft all the diforders which 
have arifen fince that time. More intent on mak 
ing a victim to party than an example of juftice, 
they blundered in the method of purfuing their 
vengeance. By this means a difcovery was made 
of many practices, common indeed in the office 
of fecretary of ftate, but wholly repugnant to our 
laws, and the genius of the Englilli conftitution. 
One of the worft of thei e was, the wanton and 
indifcriminate feizure of papers, even in cafes 
where the fafety of the ftate was not pretended in 
juftification of fo harm a proceeding. The tern" 
per of the miniftry had excited a jealoufy, which 
made the people more than commonly vigilant 
concerning every power which was exercifed by 
government. The abufe, however fanctioned by 
cuftom, was evident; but the miniftry, inftead of 

rei ting 
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refting in a prudent inactivity, or (what would 
have been ftill more prudent) taking the lead, iu 
quieting the minds of the people, and afcertaining 
the law upon thofe delicate points, made uie of the 
whole influence of government to prevent a par 
liamentary resolution againft thefe practices of of 
fice. And left the colourable reafons, offered in 
argument againft this parliamentary procedure, 
mould be rniftaken for the real motives of their 
conduct, all the advantage of privilege, all the arts 
and fmeffes of pleading, and great fums of publick 
money were lavifhed, to prevent any decifion upon 
thofe practices in the courts of juftice. In the 
mean time, in order to weaken, fince they could 
not immediately deftroy, the liberty of the prefs, 
the privilege of parliament was voted away in all 
accufations for a feditious libel. The freedom of 
debate in parliament itfelf was no lefs menaced. 
Officers of the army, of long and meritorious fer- 
vice, and of imall fortunes, were chofen as victims 
for a fingle vote, by an exertion of minifterial 
power, which had been very rarely ufed, and which 
is extremely unjuft, as depriving men not only of 
a place, but a profeffion, and is indeed of the 
ijnoft pernicious example both in a civil and a mi 
litary light. 

Wliilft all things were managed at home with 
fuch a fpirit of diforderly defpotifm ; abroad there 
\ras a proportionable abatement of all fpirit. Some 
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of our moft juft and valuable claims were in a 
manner abandoned. This indeed feemed not very 
inconfiftent conduct in the minifters who had made 
the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domeltick 
affairs, there was no want of induftry ; but there 
was a great deficiency of temper and judgment, 
arid manly comprehenfion of the public k intereft. 
The nation certainly wanted relief, and govern 
ment attempted to adminifter it. Two ways were 
principally choien for this great purpofe. The 
firft by regulation ; the fecond by new funds of 
revenue. Agreeably to this plan, a new naval 
eftablimment was formed at a good deal of ex- 
pence, and to little effecl:, to aid in the collection 
of the cuftoms. Regulation was added to regu 
lation ; and the ftrifteft and moft unreferved or 
ders were given, for a prevention of all contra 
band trade here, and in every part of America. 
A teafmg cuftom-houfe, and a multiplicity of per 
plexing regulations, ever have, and ever will ap 
pear, the mafter-piece of finance to people of nar 
row views ; as a paper againft fmuggling, and the 
importation of French finery, never fails of fur- 
nifhing a very popular column in a newfpaper. 

The greateft part of thei e regulations were made 
for America ; and they fell Ib indifcriminately on 
a 1 ! forts of contraband, or fuppofed contraband, 
that fome of the moft valuable branches of trade 
were driven violently from our ports; which 

caufed 
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caufed an univerfal confternation throughout the 
colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely 
diftrefTed by them. Men of war now for the firft 
time, armed with regular commiffions of cuftom- 
houfe officers, inverted the coafts, and gave to the 
collection of revenue the air of hoftile contribu 
tion. About the fame time that thefe regulations 
feemed to threaten the deftructioD of the only 
trade from whence the plantations derived any 
fpecie, an act was made, putting a ftop to the fu 
ture emiffion of paper currency, which ufed to 
fupply its place among them. Hand in hand with 
this went another act, for obliging the colonies to 
provide quarters for foldiers. Inftantly followed 
another law, for levying throughout all America 
new port duties, upon a vaft variety of commodi 
ties of their confumption, and forne of which lay 
heavy upon objects neceffary for their trade and 
filhery. Immediately upon the heels of thefe, 
and amidft the uneaiinefs and confufion produced 
by a crowd of new irnpolitions and regulations, 
fome good, fome evil, fome doubtful, all crude 
and ill-confidered, came another act, for impofm"- 
an univerfal ftamp duty on the colonies ; and this 
was declared to be little more than an experiment, 
and a foundation of future revenue. To render 
thefe proceedings the more irritating to the colo 
nies, the principal argument ufed in favour of their 
ability to pay fuch duties was the liberality of the 

grants 
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grants of their aflernblies during the late war. 
Never could any argument be more inmlting and 
mortifying to a people habituated to the granting 
of their own money. 

Taxes for the purpofe of raifmg revenue had 
hitherto been fparingly attempted in America. 
Without ever doubting the extent of its lawful 
power, parliament always doubted the propriety 
of fuch impofitions. And the Americans on their 
part never thought of contefting a right by which 
they were fo little affe&ed. Their aflemblies in 
the main anfwered all the purpofes neceffary to 
the internal oeconomy of a free people, and pro 
vided for all the exigencies of government which 
arofe amongft themfelves. In the midft of that 
happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically 
fettling the exacl; limits of a power, which was 
neceffary to their union, their fafety, their equa 
lity, and even their liberty. Thus the two very 
difficult points, fuperiority in the prefiding ftate, 
and freedom in the fubordinate, were on the whole 
Sufficiently, that is, praftically, reconciled ; with 
out agitating thole vexatious queftions, which in 
truth rather belong to metaphyficks than politicks, 
and which can never be moved without fhaking 
the foundations of the beft governments that have 
ever been conftituted by human wifdom. By this 
meafure was let loole that dangerous fpirit of dif- 
quiiition, not in the coolnefs of philofophical in 
quiry, 
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quiry, but inflamed with all the paffions of an 
haughty refentful people, who thought themfelves 
deeply injured, and that they were contending for 
every thing that was valuable in the world. 

In England, our minifters went on without the 

e&gt; 

leaft attention to theie alarming difpofitions ; juft 
as if they were doing the moft common things in 
the moft ufual way, and among a people not only 
paffive but pleafed. They took no one ftep to di 
vert the dangerous fpirit which began even then to 
appear in the colonies, to compromife with it, to 
mollify it, or to fubdue it No new arrangements 
were made in civil government ; no new powers or 
inftru&ions were given to governours ; no augmen 
tation was made, or new difpofition, of forces. 
Never was fo critical a meafure purfued with fo 
little provifion agamft its neceffary confequences. 
As if all common prudence had abandoned the 
minifters, and as if they meant to plunge them 
felves and us headlong into that gulph which 
ftood gaping before them ; by giving a year s no 
tice of the project of their ftamp-acl;, they allowed 
time for all the difcontents of that country to 
fefter and come to a head, and for all the arrange 
ments which fa6tious men could make towards an 
oppofition to the law. At the fame time they care 
fully concealed from the eye of parliament thofe 
remonftrances which they had aftually received ; 
and which in the ftrongeft manner indicated the 

difcontent 
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difcontent of ibme of the colonies, and the confe- 
quences which might be expected ; they concealed 
them, even in defiance of an order of council, 
that they mould be laid before parliament. Thus, 
by concealing the true ftate of the cafe, they ren 
dered the wifdom of the nation as improvident as 
their own temerity, either in preventing or guard 
ing againft the rnifchief. It has indeed, from the 
beginning to this hour, been the uniform policy of 
this let of men, in order, at any hazard to obtain 
a prefent credit, to propofe whatever might be 
pleafmg, as attended with no difficulty ; and after 
wards to throw all the difappointment of the wild 
expectations they had raifed, upon thole who have 
the hard talk of freeing the publick from the con- 
fequences of their pernicious projects. 

Whiift the commerce and tranquillity of the 
whole empire were lhaken in this manner, our af 
fairs grew ftill more diftrafted by the internal dif- 
fenfions of our rninifters. Treachery and ingra 
titude was charged from one fide ; defpotifm and 
tyranny from the other ; the vertigo of the re 
gency bill ; the awkward reception of the lilk bill 
in the houfe of commons, and the inconfiderate 
and abrupt rejection of it in the houfe of lords; 
the llrange and violent tumults which arofe in 
confequence, and which were rendered more fe- 
rious, by being charged by the minilters upon one 
another; the report -of a grofs and brutal treat 
ment 
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ment of the , by a minifter at the lame time 

odious to the people ; all confpired to leave the 
publick, at the clofe of the ieffion of ,1 765, in as 
critical and perilous a fituation, as ever the nation 
was, or could be, in a time when Ihe was not im 
mediately threatened by her neighbours. 

It was at this time, and in thele circumftances, 
that a new adrniniftration was formed. Profeffincr 

o 

even induftrioully, in this publick matter, to avoid 
anecdotes ; I fay nothing of thole famous recon 
ciliations and quarrels, which weakened the body 
that mould have been the natural fupport of this 
adrniniftration. I- run no rifk in affirming, that, 
furrounded as they were with difficulties of every 
fpecies, nothing but the ftrongeft and moft uncor- 
rupt fenle of their duty to the publick could have 
prevailed upon fome of the perlbns who compofed 
it to undertake the king s bufmefs at fuch a time. 
Their preceding character, their rneafures while in 
power, and the fubfequent conduct of many of 
them, I think, leave no room to charge this afTer- 
tion to flattery. Having undertaken the common 
wealth, what remained for them to do ? to piece 
their conduft upon the broken chain of former 
meafures? If they had been fo inclined, the ruin 
ous nature of thofe meafures, which began inftantly 
to appear, would not have permitted it. Scarcely 
had they entered into office, when letters arrived 
from all parts of America, making loud complaints, 

backed 
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backed by ftrong rcaibns, againft feveral of the prin 
cipal regulations of the late miniftry, as threaten 
ing deftruction to many valuable branches of com 
merce, Thefe were attended with reprefentations 
from many merchants and capital manufacturers at 
home, who had all their interefts involved in the 
fupport of lawful trade, and in the fuppreffion of 
every fort of contraband. Whillt thefe things were 
under confideration, that conflagration blazed out 
at once in North America, an univerfal difobe- 
dience, and open reliftance to the framp act ; and, 
in confequence, an univerfal ftop to the courfe of 
juftice, and to trade and navigation, throughout 
that great important country ; an interval during 
which the trading intereft of England lay under 
the moft dreadful anxiety which it ever felt. 

The repeal of that act was propofed. It was much 
too ferious a meafure, and attended with too many 
difficulties upon every fide, for the then miniftry 
to have undertaken it, as fome paltry writers have 
afFerted, from envy and diflike to their predecef- 
ibrs in office. As little could it be owing to per- 
tonal cowardice, and dread of confequences to 
themfelves. Minittcrs, timorous from their at 
tachment to place and power, will fear more from 
the confequences of one court intrigue, than from 
a thoufand difficulties to the commerce and credit 
of their country by difturbances at three thoufand 
miles diltancc. From which of thefe the minifters 

had 
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had moft to apprehend at that time, is known, I 
prefume, univerfally. Nor did they take that re* 
folution from a want of the fulleft fenfe of the in 
conveniences which muft neceifarily attend a mea* 
fure of conceffion from the fovereign to the fub- 
je6l. That it muft increafe the infolence of the 
mutinous fpirits in America, was but too obvious. 
No great meafure indeed, at a very difficult criiis, 
can be purfued, which is not attended with fome 
mifchief; none but conceited pretenders in publick 
bufmefs will hold any other language : and none 
but weak and unexperienced men will believe 
them, if they ftiould. If we were found in fuch a 
crifis, let thofe whofe bold defigns, and whofe de~ 
fe6tive arrangements, brought us into it, anfwer 
for the confequences. The bufmefs of the then 
miniftry evidently was, to take fuch fteps, not as 
the wilhes of our author, or as their own wifhes 
dictated, but as the bad fituation which their 
predeceiTors had left them absolutely required. 

The difobedience to this act was univerfal 
throughout America; nothing, it was evident, but 
the fending a very ftrong military, backed by a 
very ftrong naval force, would reduce the feditious 
to obedience. To fend it to one town, would not 
be fufficient ; every province of America muft be 
traverfed, and muft be fubdued. I do not enter 
tain the leaft doubt but this could be done. We 
might, I think, without much difficulty have de- 

ftroved 
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ftroyed our colonies. This deftru6tion might 
effected, probably in a year, or in two at the ut- 
moft. If the queftion was upon a foreign nation, 
where every fuccefsful ftroke adds to your own 
power, and takes from that of a rival, a juft war 
with fuch a certain fuperiority would be undoubt " 
edly an advifeable meafure. But Jour million of 
debt due to our merchants, the total ceffation of a 
trade annually worth four million more, a large fo 
reign traffick, much home manufacture, a very ca 
pital immediate revenue arifmg from colony im 
ports, indeed the produce of every one of our re 
venues greatly depending on this trade, all thefe 
were very weighty accumulated confiderations, at 
leaft well to be weighed, before that fword was 
drawn, which even by its victories muft produce- 
all the evil effecls of the greateft national defeat. 
How publick credit rimft have fuffered, I need not 
fay. If the condition of the nation, at the clofe 
of our foreign war, was what this author repre- 
fents it, fuch a civil war would have been a bad 
couch on which to repoie our wearied virtue. Far 
from being able to have entered into new plans of 
osconomy, we mult have launched into a new fea, 
I fear a boundleis lea, of expence. Such an addi 
tion of debt, with fuch a diminution of revenue 
and trade, would have left us in no want of a State 
of the Nation to aggravate the picture of our dif- 
treifes. 

Our 
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Our trade felt this to its vitals ; and our then 
minifters were not afhamed to fay, that they fym- 
pathized with the feelings of our merchants. The 
univerfal alarm of the whole trading body of Eng 
land will never be laughed at by them as an ill- 
grounded or a pretended panick. The univerfal 
defire of that body will always have great weight 
with them in every confideration connected with 
commerce; neither ought the opinion of that body 
to be flighted (notwithftanding the contemptuous 
and indecent language of this author and his affo- 
ciates) in any confideration whatfoever of revenue. 
Nothing amongft us is more quickly or deeply af 
fected by taxes of any kind than trade ; and if an 
American tax was a real relief to England, no part 
of the community would be fooner, or more ma 
terially relieved by it than our merchants. But 
they well know that the trade of England rnuft be 
more burthened by one penny raifed in America, 
than by three in England ; and if that penny be 
raifed with the uneafinefs, the difcontent, and the 
confufion of America, more than by ten. 

If the opinion and wifti of the landed intereft is 
a motive, and it is a fair and juft one, for taking 
away a real and large revenue, the defire of the 
trading intereft of England, ought to be a juft 
ground for taking away a tax, of little better than 
fpeculation, which was to be collected by a war, 
which was to be kept up with the perpetual dif- 

VOL. II. M content 
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content of thole who were to be affec~lcd by it, and 
the value of whole produce, even after the ordinary 
charges of collection, was very uncertain * ; after 
the extraordinary, the deareft purchafed revenue 
that ever was made by any nation. 

Theie were fome of the motives drawn from 
principles of convenience for that repeal. When 
the object came to be more narrowly infpefted, 
every motive concurred. Theie colonies were 
evidently founded in fubfervience to the commerce 
of Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
fyftem of our laws concerning them became a fyf- 
tem of reftriction. A double monopoly was ef- 
tablifhed on the part of the parent country; 1. A 
monopoly of their whole import, which is to be 
altogether from Great Britain ; 2. A monopoly of 
all their export, which is to be no where but to 
Great Britain, as far as it can ferve any purpofe 
here. On the fame idea it was contrived that they 
ihould fend all their produces to us raw, and in 
their mil ftate; and that they ihould take every 
thing from us in the lalt ftage of manufacture. 

Were ever a people under iiich circumftances, 

* It is obfervable, that the partifans of American taxation, 
\vlien they have a mind to represent this tax as wonderfully be 
neficial to England, ftate it as worth ..106,000 a year; when 
they are to reprefent it as very light on the Americans, it 
dwindles to .60,000. Indeed it is very difficult to compute 
what its produce might have been. 

that 
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that is, a people who were to export raw, and to 
receive manufactured, and this, not a few luxuri 
ous articles, but all articles, even to thofe of the 
groffeft, molt vulgar, and neceffary confumption, 
a people who were in the hands of a general mo- 
nopolift, were ever fuch a people fufpe&ed of a 
poffibility of becoming a juft object of revenue? 
All the ends of their foundation muft be luppofed 
utterly contradicted before they could become 
fuch an object. Every trade-law we have made 
muft have been eluded, and become ufelefs, be 
fore they could be in fuch a condition. 

The partifans of the new fyftem, who, on moil 
occafions take credit for full as much knowledge 

o 

as they poffefs, think proper on this occaiion to 
counterfeit an extraordinary degree of ignorance, 
and in confequence of it to affert*, "that the ba- 
" lance (between the colonies and Great Britain) 
" is unknown, and that no important conclufion 
" can be drawn from premifes fo very uncertain." 
Now to what can this ignorance be owing ? were 
the navigation laws made, that this balance mould 
be unknown ? is it from the courfe of exchange 
that it is unknown, which all the world knows to 
be greatly and perpetually againft the colonies? is 
it from the doubtful nature of the trade we carry 
on with the colonies ? are not thefe fchemifts well 

* Confederation^ P- 74. 

M 2 apprized 
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apprized, that the colonifts, particularly thofe cf 
the northern provinces, import more from Great 
Britain, ten times more, than they fend in return 
to us ? that a great part of their foreign balance 
is, and muft be remitted to London ? I lhall be 
ready to admit that the colonies ought to be taxed 
to the revenues of this country, when I know that 

/ 

they are out of debt to its commerce. This au 
thor will furniih fome ground to his theories, and 
communicate a difcovery to the publick, if he can 
fliew this by any medium. But he tells us, that * 
" their leas are covered with ihips, and their ri- 
" vers floating with commerce." This is true. 
But it is with our Ihips that thefe feas are covered; 
and their rivers float with Britilh commerce. The 
American merchants are our faftors ; all in reality, 
moft even in name. The Americans trade, navi 
gate, cultivate, \vith Englifh capitals ; to their own 
advantage, to be fure ; for without thefe capitals 
their ploughs would be ftopped, and their mips 
wind-bound. But he who furniihes the capital 
muft, on the whole, be the perfon principally be- 
nefitted ; the perfon who works upon it profits on 
his part too ; but he profits in a fubordinate way, 
as our colonies do ; that is, as the fervant of a wife 
and indulgent inafter, and no otherwife. We have 
all, except the peculium ; without which, even 
Haves will not labour. 

* Confiderations, p. 79- 

If 
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If the author s principles, which are the com 
mon notions, be right, that the price of our ma 
nufactures is fo greatly enhanced by our taxes; 
then the Americans already pay in that way a mare 
of our impofitions. He is not amamed to aflert, 
that * " France and China may be faid, on the 
" fame principle, to bear a part of our charges, for 
" they coniume our commodities," Was ever 
fuch a method of reafoning heard of? Do not the 
laws abfolutely confine the colonies to buy from 
us, whether foreign nations fell cheaper or not ? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regu&lt;- 
lations, guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed? 
To fecure to us, not a commercial preference, 
which ftands in need of no penalties to enforce it; 
it finds its own way ; but to fecure to us a trade, 
which is a creature of law and inftitution. What 
has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, 
which is under no monopoly, and in which we 
cannot raife the price of our goods, without ha 
zarding the demand for them ? None but the au 
thors of fuch meafures could ever think of making 
ufe of fuch arguments. 

Whoever goes about to reafon on any part or 
the policy of this country with regard to Ameri 
ca, upon the mere abftract principles of govern 
or even upon thofe of our own ancient con- 

* Confiderations, p. 7-i. 

M 3 ftitutiqrj, 
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ftitution, will be often milled. Thofe who refort for 
arguments to the moft refpeclable authorities, an 
cient or modern, or reft upon the cleareft maxims, 
drawn from the experience of other ftates and em 
pires, will be liable to the greateft errours imagi 
nable. The object is wholly new in the world. It 
is lingular : it is grown up to this magnitude and 
importance within the memory of man ; nothing 
in hiftory is parallel to it. All the reafonings 
about it, that are likely to be at all folid, muft be 
drawn from its actual circumftances. In this new 
fyftem a principle of commerce, of artificial com 
merce, muft predominate. This commerce muft 
be fecured by a multitude of reftraints very alien 
from the fpirit of liberty ; and a powerful autho 
rity muft reiide in the principal ftate, in order to 
enforce them. But the people who are to be the 
fubjects of thefe reftraints are defcendants of Eng- 
limmen ; and of an high and free fpirit. To hold 
over them a government made up of nothing but 
reftraints and penalties, and taxes in the granting 
of which they can have no mare, will neither be 
wife nor long practicable. People muft be govern 
ed in a manner agreeable to their temper and dif- 
pofition ; and men of free character and fpirit muft 
be ruled with, at leaft, fome condefcenfion to this 
fpirit and this character. The Britifh colonift muft 
fee fomething which will diftinguifh him from the 
colonifts of other nations. 

Thofe 
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Thofe reafonings, which infer from the many 
reftraints under which we have already laid Ame 
rica, to our right to lay it under ftill more, and in 
deed under all manner of reftraints, are conclufive; 
conclufive as to right ; bfct the very reverfe as to 
policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many re 
ftraints, that it is reasonable to compenfate them 
by every indulgence that can by any means be re 
conciled to our intereft. We have a great empire 
to rule, compel ed of a vaft mafs of heterogeneous 
governments, all more or lefs free and popular in 
their forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out 
of confpiracy, with one another, all to be held in 
fubordination to this country; while the fpirit of 
an extenfive and intricate and trading intereft per 
vades the whole, always qualifying, and often con 
trolling, every general idea of constitution and go 
vernment. It is a great and difficult object ; and 
I wifh we may poflefs wifdom and temper enough 
to manage it as we ought. Its importance is in 
finite. I believe the reader will be ftruck, as I have 
been, with one fingular facl. In the year 1704, 
but fixty-five years ago, the whole trade with our 
plantations was but a few thoufand pounds more 
in the export article, and a third lefs in the import, 
than that which we now carry on with the fmgle 
jiland of Jamaica : 

M 4 Total 
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Exports. Imports, 

Total Engliih plantations &lt;. &lt;. 

in 1704, 483,265 - 814,491 

Jamaica, 1767,. 467,681 - 1,243,742 

From the fame information I find that our deal 
ing with moft of the European nations is but little 
jncreafed ; thefe nations have been pretty much 
at a ftand fmce that time ; and we have rivals in, 
their trade. This colony intercourfe is a new 
world of commerce in a manner created ; it ftands 
upon principles of its own; principles hardly worth 
endangering for any little conlideration of extorted 
revenue. 

The reader fees, that I do not enter fo fully into 
this matter as obvioufly I might. I have already 
been led into greater lengths than I intended. It 
is enough to fay, that before the minifters of 1 765 
had determined to propofe the repeal of the ftamp 
act in parliament, they had the whole of the Ame 
rican conftitution and commerce very fully before 
them. They confidered maturely ; they decided 
with wifdom : let me add, with firmnels. For 
they reiblved, as a preliminary to that repeal, to 
aflert in the fulleft and leaft equivocal terms the 
unlimited legiflative right of this country over its 
colonies; and, having done this, to propofe the 
repeal, on principles, not of conftitutional right, 

but 
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but on thofe of expediency, of equity, of lenity, 
and of the true interefts prefent and future of that 
great object for which alone the colonies were found 
ed, navigation and commerce. This plan, I fay, 
required an uncommon degree of nrmnefs, when 
we confider that fome of thofe perfons who might 
be of the greateft ufe in promoting the repeal, vio 
lently withftood the declaratory act; and they 
who agreed with adminiftration in the principles 
of that law, equally made, as well the reafons on 
which the declaratory act itfelf ftood, as thofe on 
which it was oppofed, grounds for an oppofition 
to the repeal. 

If the then miniftry refolved firft to declare the 
right, it was not from any opinion they entertain 
ed of its future ufe in regular taxation. Their opi 
nions were full and declared againft the ordinary 
ufe of fuch a power. But it was plain, that the 
general reafonings which were employed againft 
that power went directly to our ,whole legiflative 
right ; and one part of it could not be yielded to 
fuch arguments, without a virtual furrender of all 
the reft. Befides, if that very fpecifick power of 
levying money in the colonies were not retained 
as a facred truft in the hands of Great Britain ^to 
be ufed, not in the firft inftance for fupply, but in 
the laft exigence for controul), it is obvious, that 
the prefixing authority of Great Britain, as the 
Jiead, the arbiter, and direaor of the whole em 
pire, 
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pire, would vanifh into an empty name, withoaS 
operation or energy. With the habitual exercife 
of fuch a power in the ordinary courfe of fupply, 
no trace of freedom could remain to America.* If 
Great Britain were ftripped of this right, every 
principle of unity and fubordination in the empire 
was gone for ever. Whether all this can be recon 
ciled in legal fpeculation, is a matter of no confe- 
quence. It is reconciled in policy ; and politicks 
ought to be adjufted, not to human reaibnings, but 
to human nature ; of which the reafon is but a 
part, and by no means the greateft part. 

Founding the repeal on this bafis, it was judged 
proper to lay before parliament the whole detail of 
the American affairs, as fully as it had been laid 
before the miniftry themfelves. Ignorance of thofe 
affairs had mifled parliament Knowledge alone 
could bring it into the right road. Every paper 
of office was laid upon the table of the two houfes ; 

* I do not here enter into the unfatisfaclory difqnifition 
concerning reprefentation real or prefumecL I only fay, that 
a great people, who have their property, without any referve,, 
in all cafes, difpofed of by another people at an immenfe dif- 
tance from them, will not think themfelves in the enjoyment 
of freedom. It will be hard to fhew to thofe who are in fuch 
a ftate, which of the ufual parts of the definition or efefcrip- 
tion of a free people are applicable to them ; and it is neither 
pleafant nor wife to attempt to prove that they have no right 
to be comprehended in fuch a defcription. 

every 
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every denomination of men, either of America, or 
connected with it by office, by refidence, by com 
merce, by intereft, even by injury; men of civil 
and military capacity, officers of the revenue, mer 
chants, manufacturers of every fpecies, and from 
every town in England, attended at the bar. Such 
evidence never was laid before parliament. If an 
emulation arofe among the minilters and mem 
bers of parliament, as the author rightly obierves*, 
for the repeal of this act, as well as for the other 
regulations, it was not on the confident affertions, 
the airy fpeculations, or the vain promifes, of mi- 
nifters, that it arofe. It was the fenfe of parlia 
ment on the evidence before them. No one fo 
much as fufpefcts that minifterial allurements or 
terrours had any mare in it. 

Our author is very much difpleafed, that fo 
much credit was given to the teftimony of mer 
chants. He has an habit of railing at them ; and 
he may, if he pleafes, indulge himfelf in it. It will 
not do great mifchief to that refpectable let of men. 
The fubftance of their teftimony was, that their 
debts in America were very great : that the Ame 
ricans declined to pay them, or to renew their or 
ders, whilft this act continued : that, under thefe 
circumftances, they defpaired of the recovery of 
their debts, or the renewal of their trade in that 

* P. 21. 

country : 
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country : that they apprehended a general failure 
of mercantile credit. The manufacturers depofed 
to the fame general purpofe, with this addition, 
that many of them had difcharged feveral of their 
artificers ; and, if the law and the refiftance to it 
(hould continue, muft difmifs them all. 

This teftimony is treated with great contempt 
by our author. It muft be, I fuppofe, becaufe it 
was contradifted by the plain nature of things. 
Suppofe then that the merchants had, to gratify 
this author, given a contrary evidence ; and had 
depofed, that while America remained in a ftate 
of refiftance, whilft four million of debt remained 
unpaid, whilft the courfe of juftice was fufpended 
for want of ftamped paper, fo that no debt could 
be recovered, whilft there was a total ftop to trade, 
becaufe every fhip was fubjeci to feizure for want 
of ftamped clearances, and while the colonies were 
to be declared in rebellion, and fubdued by armed 
force, that in thefe circumftances they would ftill 
continue to trade chearfully and fearlefsly as be 
fore ; would not fuch witneffes provoke univerfal 
indignation for their folly or their wickednefs, and 
be defervedly hooted from the bar ; * would any 

human 

* Here the author has a note altogether in his ufual ftrain of 
reafoning ; he finds out that fomehody, in the courfe of this 
multifarious evidence, had faid^ " that a very confiderable part 
" of the orders of 17 6 5 tranfmitted from America had been af- 

" terwards 
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human faith have given credit to fuch alfertions? 
The teftimony of the merchants was neceflary for 
the detail, and to bring the matter home to the 

feeling 

** terwards fufpended, but that in cafe the ftamp aft was re- 
" pealed, thofe orders were to be executed in the prefentyear 
" 1766 ;" and that, on the repeal of the ftamp ad, " the ex- 
" ports to the colonies would be at lealt double the value of the 
* exports of the paft year." He then triumphs exceedingly on 
their having fallen fhortof it on the ftate of the cuftom-houfe en 
tries. I do not well know what conclusion he draws applicable 
to his purpofe, from thefe fafts. He does not deny that all 
the orders which came from America fubfequent to the dif- 
turbances of the ftamp aft were on the condition of that 
aft being repealed ; and, he does not aflert that, notwithftand- 
ing that aft fliould be enforced by a ftrong hand, ftill the orders 
would be executed. Neither does he quite venture to fay that 
this decline of the trade in 1766 was owing to the repeal. 
What does he therefore infer from it, favourable to the en 
forcement of that law? It only conies to this, and no more; 
thofe merchants, who thought our trade would be doubled in 
the fubfequent year, were miftaken in their fpeculations. So 
that the ftamp aft was not to be repealed unlefs this fpecula- 
tion of theirs was a probable event. But it was not repealed 
in order to double our trade in that year, as every body knows 
(whatever fome merchants might have faid), but left in that 
year we (hould have no trade at all. The faft is, that, during 
the greateft part of the year 176"5, that is, until about the 
month of Oftober, when the accounts of the difturbances 
came thick upon us, the American trade went on as ufual. 
Before this time, the ftamp aft could not affeft it. After 
wards, the merchants fell into a great conftecnation ; a gene 
ral ftagnation in trade enfued. But as foon as it was known 
that the miniftry favoured the repeal of the ftamp aft, feveral of 

the 
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feeling of the houfe ; as to the general reafons, 
they fpoke abundantly for themfelves. 

Upon thefe principles was the aft repealed, and 

it 

the bolder merchants ventured to execute their orders; others 
more timid hung back, in this manner the trade continued in 
a ftate of dreadful fluctuation between the fears of thofe who 
had ventured, for the event of their boldnefs, and the anxiety 
of thofe whofe trade was fufpended, until the royal affent was 
finally given to the bill of repeal. That the trade of 1766 
was not equal to that of 1765, could not be owing to the re 
peal ; it arofe from quite different caufes, of which the author 
feems not to be aware : 1ft, Our conquefts during the war had 
laid open the trade of the French and Spanifti Weft Indies to 
our colonies much more largely than they had ever enjoyed 
it ; this continued for fome time after the peace ; but at length 
it was extremely contracted, and in fome places reduced to 
nothing. Such in particular was the ftate of Jamaica. On 
the taking the Havannah all the ftores of that ifland were 
emptied into that place, which produced unufual orders for 
goods, for fupplying their own confumption, as well as for 
further fpeculations of trade. Thefe ceafing, the trade flood 
on its own bottom. This is one caufe of the diminifhed ex 
port to Jamaica; and not the childuli idea of the author, of 
an impoffible contraband from the opening of the ports. 2d, 
The war had brought a great influx of cafh into America, for 
the pay and provifion of the troops; and this an unnatural 
increafe of trade; which, as its caufe failed, muft in fome 
degree return to its ancient and natural bounds. 3d, Wheu 
the merchants met from all parts, and compared their ac 
counts, they were alarmed at the immenfity of the debt due 
to them from America. They found that the Americans had 
over-traded their abilities. And, as they found too that fe- 
veral of them were capable of making the ftate of political 

event:- 
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it produced all the good effect which was expected 
from it : quiet was reftored ; trade generally re 
turned to its ancient channels; time and means 
were furnimed for the better ftrengthening of go 
vernment there, as well as for recovering, by ju 
dicious meafures, the affections of the people, had 
that miniltry continued, or had a miniftry fucceed- 
ed with difpofitions to improve that opportunity. 

Such an adminiftration did not fucceed. Inftead 
of profiting of that feafon of tranquillity, in the 
very next year they chofe to return to meafures 
of the very fame nature with thofe which had been 
fo folemnly condemned ; though upon a fmaller 
(cale. The effects have been correfpondent. Ame 
rica is again in diforder ; not indeed in the fame 
degree as formerly, nor any thing like it. Such 
good effects have attended the repeal of the ftamp 
act, that the colonies have actually paid the taxes; 
and they have fought their redrefs (upon however 
improper principles) not in their own violence, as 



events an excufe for their failure in commercial punctuality, 
many of our merchants in ibme degree contracted their trade 
from that moment. However, it is idle, in fuch an immenfe 
mafs of trade, fo liable to fluctuation, to infer any thing from 
fuch a deficiency as one or even two hundred thoufand 
pounds. In 1767, when the disturbances fubfided,. this defi 
ciency was made up again. 

formerly ; 
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formerly;* but in the experienced benignity of 
parliament. They are not ealy indeed, nor ever 
will be fo, under this author s fchemes of taxa 
tion ; but we fee no longer the fame general fury 
and confufion, which attended their refiftance to 
the ftamp aft. The author may rail at the repeal, 
and thofe who propofed it, as he pleafes. Thofe 
honeft men fuffer all his obloquy with pleafure, in 
the midft of the quiet which they have been the 
means of giving to their country ; and would 
think his praifes for their perfeverance in a perni 
cious fcheme, a very bad compenfation for the dif- 
turbance of our peace, and the ruin of our com 
merce. Whether the return to the fyftern of 1 764, 
for raifmg a revenue in America, the difcontents 
which have enfued in confequence of it, the ge 
neral fufpenfion of the aflemblies in confequence 
of thefe difcontents, the ufe of the military power, 
and the new and dangerous commiffions which 
now hang over them, will produce equally good 
effects, is greatly to be doubted. Never, I fear, 
will this nation and the colonies fall back upoa 
their true center of gravity, and natural point of 
repofe, until the ideas of 1766 are refumed, and 
fteadily purfued. 

* The difturbances have been in Bofton only ; and were 
not in confequence of the late duties. 

As 
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As to the regulations, a great fubject of the au 
thor s accufation, they are of two forts ; one of a 
mixed nature, of revenue and trade ; the other 
limply relative to trade. With regard to the for 
mer 1 ihall obierve, that, in all deliberations con 
cerning America, the ideas of that adminiftration 
were principally thefe ; to take trade as the pri 
mary end, and revenue but as a very fubordinate 
confideration. Where trade was likely to iuffer, 
they did not hciitate for an inftant to prefer it to 
taxes, whofe produce at belt was contemptible, in 
companion of the object which they might en 
danger. The other of their principles was, to fuit 
the revenue to the object. Where the difficulty of 
collection, from the nature of the country, and of 
the revenue eftablifhment, is fo very notorious, it 
was their policy to hold out as few temptations to 
fmuggling as poffible, by keeping the duties as 
nearly as they could on a balance with the ri(k. 
On taefe principles they made many alterations in 
the port duties of ] 704, both in the mode and in 
the quantity. The author has not attempted to 
prove them erroneous. He complains enough to 
mow that he is in an ill humour, not that his ad- 
veriaries have done amifs. 

As to the regulations which were merely rela 
tive to commerce, many were then made ; and 
they were all made upon this principle, that many 
of the colonies, and thole Ibme of the moft abound- 

VOL. II. N in* 
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ing in people, were fo fituated as to have very few 
means of traffick with this country. It became 
therefore our intereft to let them into as much 
foreign trade as could be given them without in 
terfering with our own; and to fecure by every 
method the returns to the mother country. With 
out fome fuch fcheme of enlargement, it was ob 
vious that any benefit we could expect from thefe 
colonies muft be extremely limited. Accordingly 
many facilities were given to their trade with the 
foreign plantations, and with the fouthern parts of 
Europe. As to the confining the returns to this 
country, adminiftration law the milchief and folly 
of a plan of indifcriminate reftraint. They ap 
plied their remedy to that part where the difeafe 
exifted, and to that only ; on this idea they efta 
blifhed regulations, far more likely to check the 
dangerous clandeitine trade with Hamburgh and 
Holland, than this author s friends, or any of their 
predeceffors had ever done. 

The friends of the author have a method furely 
a little whimiical in all this fort of difcuffions. 
They have made an innumerable multitude of 
commercial regulations, at which the trade of 
England exclaimed with one voice, and many of 
which have been altered on the unanimous opi 
nion of that trade. Still they go on, juft as be 
fore, in a fort of droning panegyrick on them- 
iclves, talking of thefe regulations as prodigies of 

wifdom : 

* * 
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wifdom ; and, inftead of appealing to thofe who 
are moft affefted and the beft judges, they turn 
round in a perpetual circle of their own reafon- 
ings and pretences; they hand you over from one 
of their own pamphlets to another: " See," fay 
they, " this demonftrated in the Regulations of 
" the Colonies." " See this fatisfaftorily proved 
" in The Confiderations." By and by we mail 
have another ; " See for this The State of the Na- 
" tion." I wiih to take another method in vindi 
cating the oppofite fyltem. I refer to the peti 
tions of merchants for thefe regulations ; to their 
thanks when they were obtained ; and to the 
ftrong and grateful fenfe they have ever fmce ex- 
preffed of the benefits received under that admi- 
niftration. 

All adrniniftrations have in their commercial re 
gulations been generally aided by the opinion of 
fome merchants ; too frequently by that of a few, 
and thofe a fort of favourites : they have been di- 
recled by the opinion of one or two merchants, 
who were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in 
contracts ; who frequently advifed, not for the 
general good of trade, but for their private ad 
vantage. During the adminiftration of which this 
author complains, the meetings of merchants upon 
the bufmefs of trade were numerous and publick ; 
fometimes at the houfe of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham; fometimes at Mr. Powdei well s; fome- 

N 2 times 
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times at Sir George Savile s, an houfe always open 
to every deliberation favourable to the liberty or 
the commerce of his country. Nor were thefe 
meetings confined to the merchants of London. 
Merchants and manufacturers were invited from 
all the confiderable towns in England. They con 
ferred with the mi miters and aftive members of 
parliament No private views, no local interefts 
prevailed. Never were points in trade fettled upon 
a larger fcale of information. They who attended 
thefe meetings well know, what miniiters they 
were who heard the moft patiently, who compre 
hended the moft clearly, and who provided the 
molt wifely. Let then this author and his friends 

*/ 

ftill continue in pofleflion of the practice of exalt 
ing their own abilities, in their pamphlets and in 
the newfpapers. They never will perfuade the 
publick, that the merchants of England were in a 
general confederacy to facrifice their own interefts 
to thole of North America, and to deftroy the vent 
of their own goods in favour of the manufactures 
of France and Holland. 

Had the friends of this author taken thefe means 
of information, his extreme terrours of contraband 
in the Weft India iilands would have been greatly 
quieted, and his objections to the opening of the 
ports would have ceafed. He would have learned, 
from the moft fatisfactory analyfis of the Weft In 
dia trade, that we have the advantage in every ef- 

fential 
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fential article of it ; and that almoft every reftric- 
tion on our communication with our neighbours 
there, is a restriction unfavourable to ourlelves. 

Such were the principles that guided, and the 
authority that fanctioned, thefe regulations. No 
man ever faid, that, in the multiplicity of regula 
tions made in the adminiftration of their prede- 
ceffors, none were ufeful: fome certainly were ib; 
and I defy the author to ihew a commercial regu 
lation of that period, which he can prove, from 
any authority except his own, to have a tendency 
beneficial to commerce, that has been repealed. 
So far were that miniftry from being guided by a 
fpirit of contradiction or of innovation. 

The author s attack on that adminiftration, for 
their neglect of our claims on foreign powers, 13 
by much the moft aftoniming initance he has given, 
or that, I believe, any man ever did give, of an 
intrepid effrontery. It relates to the Manilla ran- 
fom ; to the Canada bills ; and to the Ruffian 
treaty. Could one imagine, that thefe very things, 
which he thus choofes to object to others, have 
been the principal fubject of charge againft his 
favourite miniftry? Inftead of clearing them of 
thefe charges, he appears not fo much as to have 
heard of them ; but throws them directly upon 
the adminiftration which fucceeded to that of his 
friends. 

It is not always very pleafant to be obliged to 

N 3 produce 
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produce the detail of this kind of tranfactions to 
the publick view. I will content myfelf therefore 
with giving a fhort ftate of facts, which, when the 
author choofes to contradict, he fhall fee proved, 
more, perhaps, to his conviction, than to his liking. 
The firft fact then is, that the demand for the Ma 
nilla ranfom had been in the author s favourite 
adminiftration, fo neglected, as to appear to have 
been little lefs than tacitly abandoned. At home, 
no countenance was given to the claimants ; and 
when it was mentioned in parliament, the then 
leader did not feem, at leaft, a very fanguine advo 
cate in favour of the claim. Theie things made it 
a matter of no fin all difficulty to refume and prefs 
that negociation with Spain. However, fo clear 
was our right, that the then minifters reiblved to 
revive it ; and fo little time was loft, that though 
that administration was not compleated until the 
ninth of July 1765, on the 20th of the following 
Auguit, General Conway tranfmitted a ftrong and 
full remonftrance on that fubject to the Earl of 
Rochfort. The argument, on which the court of 
Madrid moft relied, was the .dereliction of that 
claim by the preceding minifters. However, it 
was ftill pufhed with fo much vigour, that the 
Spaniards, from a pofitive denial to pay, offered to 
refer the demand to arbitration. That propofition 
was rejected ; and the demand being ftill prefTed, 
there was all the reafon in the world to expect its 

being 
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being brought to a favourable iffue ; when it was 
thought proper to change the adminiftration, 
Whether under their circurnftances, and in the 
time they continued in power, more could be done, 
the reader will judge ; who will hear with afto- 
nimment a charge of remiflhefs from thofe very 
men, whofe inactivity, to call it by no worfe a 
name, laid the chief difficulties in the way of the 
revived negociation. 

As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper 
to aflert *, " that the proprietors found themfelves 
under a neceffity of compounding their demands 
" upon the French court, and accepting terms 
" which they had often rejected, and which the 
" Earl of Halifax had declared he would fooner 
" forfeit his hand than fign." When I know that 
the Earl of Halifax fays fo, the Earl of Halifax 
mail have an anfwer ; but I perfuade myfelf that 
his Lordmip has given no authority for this ridi 
culous rant. In the mean time, I mall only fpeak 
of it as a common concern of that miniftry. 

In the firft place then I obferve, that a conven 
tion, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, was 
concluded under the adminiftration of 1766; 
when nothing was concluded under that of the 
favourites of this author. 

2. This traniaftion was, in every ftep of it, car- 

* P. 24. 

N 4 ried 
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ried on in concert with the perfons interefted, and 
was terminated to their entire iatifaftion. They 
would have acquiefced perhaps in terms fomewhat 
lower than thole which were obtained. r lhe au 
thor is indeed too kind to them, lie will, how 
ever, let them fpeak for themfelves, and {hew what 
their own opinion was of the meafures puriued in 
their favour *. In what manner the execution of 
the convention has heen fince provided for, it is 
not my prefent bufmefs to examine. 

3. The proprietors had ablblutely defpaired of 
being paid, at any time, any proportion of their 
demand, until the change of that miniftry. The 
merchants were checked and difcountenanced ; 
they had often been told, by fome in authority, of 
the cheap rate at which thefe Canada bills had 
been procured; yet the author can talk of the 

* " They are happy in having found, in your zeal for the 
" dignity of this nation, the means of liquidating their claims, 
" and of concluding with the court of France a convention for 
" the final fatisfadiou of their demands ; and have given us 
* comrniffion, in their names, and on their behalf, moft ear- 
" neftly to entreat your acceptance of their grateful acknow- 
" ledgments. Whether they confider themfelves as Britons, 
", or as men more particularly profiting by your generous and 
fpirited interpofition, they fee great reafons to be thankful, 
" for having been fupportf d by a minifter, in whofe publick 
" affedions, in whofe wifdom and activity, both the national 
* honour, and the intereft of individuals, have been at once 
" fo well fupported and fecured." Thanks of the Canada 
merchants to General Conway, London, April 28, 1766". 

compofition 
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competition of them as a neceffity induced by the" 
change in adminiftration. They found themfelves 
indeed, before that change, under a neceffity of 
hinting fomewhat of bringing the matter into par 
liament ; but they were foon filenced, and put in 
mind of the fate which the Newfoundland bufinefs 
had there met with. Nothing itruck them more 
than the ftrong contraft between the fpirit, and 
method of proceeding, of the two adminiftrations. 
4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, re- 
fufe to fign this convention ; becaufe this conven 
tion, as it ftands, never was before him.* 

The author s laft charge on that miniftry, with 

regard to foreign affairs, is the Ruffian treaty of 

commerce, which the author thinks fit to alfert, 

was concluded f " on terms the Earl of Bucking- 

hammire had refufed to accept of, and which 

had been deemed by former minifters diiadvan- 

tageous to the nation, and by the merchants un- 

" f afe and unprofitable." 

Both the affertions in this paragraph are equally 
groundlefs. The treaty then concluded by Sir 
George Macartney was not on the terms which the 
Earl of Buckinghamiliire had refufed. The Earl 
of Buckinghamiliire never did refufe terms, be- 

* See the Convention itfelf, printed by Owen and Harrifon, 
Warwick-lane, 1766; particularly the articles two and thirteen, 
t P. 23. 

caufe 
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caufe the bufmefs never came to the point of re-^ 
fufal, or acceptance; all that he did was, to receive 
the Ruffian project for a treaty of commerce, and 
to tranfmit it to England. This was in November 
1764 ; and he left Peteriburgh the January follow 
ing, before he could even receive an anfwer from 
his own court. The conclufion of the treaty fell 
to his fuccefibr. Whoever will be at the trouble 
to compare it with the treaty of 1734, will, I be-* 
Heve, confefs, that, if the former minifters could 
have obtained fuch terms, they were criminal in 
not accepting them. 

But the merchants " deemed them unfafe and 
" unprofitable." What merchants ? As no treaty 
ever was more maturely considered, fo the opinion 
of the Ruffia merchants in London was all along 
taken ; and all the mftruclions lent over were in 
exad conformity to that opinion. Our rninifter 
there made no ftep without having previoufly 
confulted our merchants refident in Peterfburgh, 
who, before the figning of the treaty, gave the moil 
full and unanimous teftimony in its favour. In 
their addrefs to our minifter at that court, among 
other things, they fay, " It may afford fome addi- 
" tional fatisfaftion to your excellency, to receive 
" a publick acknowledgment of the entire and un- 
" referred approbation of every article m this treat} , 
" from us who are fo immediately and ib nearly 

" concerned 
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" concerned in its confequences." This was figned 
by the conful general, and every Britim merchant 
in Petedburgh. 

The approbation of thofe immediately concerned 
in the coniequences is nothing to this author. He 
and his friends have fo much tendernefs for peo 
ples interefts, and underltand them fo much better 
than they do themfelves, that, whilft thefe politi 
cians are contending for the beft of poffible terms, 
the claimants are obliged to go without any terms 
at all. 

One of the firft and jufteft complaints againfl 
the adminiftration of the author s friends, was 
the want of vigour in their foreign negotiations. 
Their immediate fucceffors endeavoured to correct 
that errour, along with others ; and there was 
fcarcely a foreign court, in which the new fpirit 
that had arifen was not fenfibly felt, acknowledged, 
and fometimes complained of. On their coming 
into adminiftration, they found the demolition of 
Dunkirk entirely at a ftand : inftead of demolition, 
they found conftruftion ; for the French were 
then at work on the repair of the jettees. On the 
remonftrances of General Conway, fome parts of 
thefe jettees were immediately deftroyed. The 
Duke of Richmond perfonally furveyed the place, 
and obtained a fuller knowledge of its true Hate 
and condition than any of our minifters had done ; 

and, 
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and, in confequence, had larger offers from the 
Duke of Choifeul than had ever been received. 
But, as thei e were fhort of our juft expectations 
under the treaty, he rejected them. Our then mi- 
nifters, knowing that, in their adminiftration, the 
peoples minds were fet at eafe upon all the effential 
points of publick and private liberty, and that no 
project of theirs could endanger the concord of 
the empire, were under no reftraint from purfuing 
every juft demand upon foreign nations. 

The author, towards the end of this work, falls 
into reflections upon the ftate of publick morals in 
this country : he draws ufe from this doctrine, by 
recommending his friend to the king and the pub- 
lick, as another Duke of Sully ; and he concludes 
the whole performance with a very devout prayer. 

The prayers of politicians may fometimes be 
fmcere ; and as this prayer is in fubftance, that the 
author, or his friends, may be loon brought into 
power, I have great reafon to believe it is very 
much from the heart. It muft be owned too that 
after he has drawn fuch a picture, fuch a mocking 
picture, of the ftate of this country, he has great 
faith in thinking the means he prays for fufficient 
to relieve us : after the character he has given of 
its inhabitants of all ranks and claffes, he has great 
charity in caring much about them ; and indeed, 
no lets hope, in being of opinion, that fuch a de- 

teftable 
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teftable nation can ever become the care of Pro 
vidence, He has not even found five good men 
in our devoted city. 

He talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. 
But where are his men of virtue and ability to be 
found ? Are they in the prefent adminiftration ? 
never were a fet of people more blackened by this 
author. Are they among the party of thole (no 
fmali body) who adhere to the fyftem of 1 JQ6 ? 
thefe, it is the great purpofe of this book to calum 
niate. Are they the perfons who acted with his 
great friend, fince the change in 1762, to his re 
moval in 1 760 ? fcarcely any of thefe are now out 
of employment; and we are in polTeffion of his 
defideratum. Yet I think he hardly means to fe- 
lect, even fome of the higheft of them, as examples 
fit for the reformation of a corrupt world. 

He obferves, that the virtue of the moft exem 
plary prince that ever fwayed a fceptre * " can 
" never warm or illuminate the body of his peo- 
" pie, if foul mirrors are- placed ib near him as 
" to refract and diffipate the rays at their firft ema- 
" nation/ Without obferving upon the pro 
priety of this metaphor, or aiking how mirrors 
come to have loft their old quality of reflecting, 
and to have acquired that of refracting, and dif- 
fipating rays, and how far their foulnefs will ac- 

P. 46 . 

count 
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count for this change ; the remark itfelf is com 
mon and true : no lefs true, and equally furprif- 
ing from him, is that which immediately precedes 
it; * "it is in vain to endeavour to check the 
" progrefs of irreligion and licentioufnefs, by pu- 
" milling fuch crimes in one individual, if others 
" equally culpable are rewarded with the honours 
" and emoluments of the ftate." I am not in the 
fecret of the author s manner of writing ; but it 
appears to me, that he muft intend thefe reflec 
tions as a fatire upon ,the adminiftration of his 
happy years. Were ever the honours and emolu 
ments of the ftate more lavifhly fquandered upon 
perfons fcandalous in their lives than during that 
period ? In thefe fcandalous lives, was there any 
thing more fcandalous than the mode of puniming 
one culpable individual ? In that individual, is any 
thing more culpable than his having been feduced 
by the example of fome of thofe very perfons by 
whom he was thus perfecuted ? 

The author is fo eager to attack others, that he 
provides but indi-fferently for his own defence. I 
believe, without going beyond the page I have now 
before me, he is very fenfible, that I have fuffi- 
cient matter of further, and, if poffible, of hea 
vier, charge againft his friends, upon his own prin 
ciple. But it is becaufe the advantage is too great, 

* P. 46*. 

that 
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that I decline making ufe of it. I wim the author 
had not thought that all methods are lawful in 
party. Above all, he ought to have taken care not 
to wound his enemies through the fides ,of his 
country. This he has done, by making that mon- 
ftrous and overcharged picture of the diftrefles of 
our fituation. No wonder that he, who finds this 
country in the fame condition with that of France 
at the time of Henry the Fourth, could alfo find a 
refemblance between his political friend and the 
Duke of Sully. As to thofe perfonal refemblances, 
people will often judge of them from their affec 
tions : they may imagine in thefe clouds whatfo- 
ever figures they pleafe ; but what is the confor^ 
mation of that eye which can difcover a refem 
blance of this country and thefe times to thofe 
with which the author compares them ? France, a 
country juft recovered out of twenty-five years of 
the moft cruel and defolating civil war that perhaps 
was ever known. The kingdom, under the veil 
of momentary quiet, full of the moft atrocious 
political, operating upon the moft furious fanatical 
factions. Some pretenders even to the crown ; 
and thofe who did not pretend to the whole, aim 
ed at the partition of the monarchy. There were 
almoft as many competitors as provinces ; and all 
abetted by the greateft, the moft ambitious, and 
moft enterprifmg power in Europe. No place 
fafe from treafon ; no, not the bofoms on which 

the 
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the moft amiable prince that ever lived repofed his 
head ; not his miftreffes ; not even his queen. As 
to the finances, they had fcarce an exiftence, but as 
a matter of plunder to the managers, and of grants 
to infatiable and ungrateful courtiers. 

How can our author have the heart to defcribe 
this as any fort of parallel to our fituation ? To be 
fure, an April mower has fome refernblance to a 
water-fpout ; for they are both wet : and there is 
fome likenefs between a fummer evening s breeze 
and an hurricane ; they are both wind : but who 
can compare our diflurbances, our fituation, or our 
finances, to thofe of France in the time of Henry ? 
Great Britain is indeed at this time weaned, but 
not broken, with the efforts of a victorious fo 
reign war ; not fufficiently relieved by an inade 
quate peace, but fomewhat benefited by that peace, 
and infinitely by the confequences of that war. 
The powers of Europe awed by our victories, and 
lying in ruins upon every fide of us. Burthened 
indeed we are with debt, but abounding with re- 
fources. We have a trade, not perhaps equal to 
our wimes, but more than ever we poflefled. In 
effect, no pretender to the crown ; nor nutriment 
for fuch defperate and deftru&ive factions as have 
formerly lhaken this kingdom. 

As to our finances, the author trifles with us. 
When Sully came to thofe of. France, in what or 
der was any part of the financial fyftem ? or what 

fyftem 
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fyftem was there at all ? There is no man in office 
who muft not be fenlible that ours is, without the 
aft of any parading minifter, the moft regular and 
orderly fyftem perhaps that was ever known ; the 
beft fecured againft all frauds in the collection, and 
all misapplication in the expenditure of publick 
money. 

I admit that, in this flourishing ftate of things, 
there are appearances enough to excite uneafmefs 
and appreheniion. I admit there is a cankerworna 
in the role ; 

medio defonte leporum 

Surgit amari illiquid, quod in ipjis jtoribus angaf. 

This is nothing elfe than a fpirit of difcon- 
nexion, of diftruft, and of treachery among publick 
men. It is no accidental evil ; nor has its effect 
been trufted to the ufual frailty of nature; the dif- 
temper has been inoculated. The author is fen- 
fible of it, and we lament it together. This dif- 
temper is alone fufficient to take away confiderably 
from the benefits of our conftitution and fituation, 
and perhaps to render their continuance precari 
ous. If thefe evil difpofitions mould fpread much 
further, they muft end in our deftruftion ; for no 
thing can lave a people deltitute of publick and 
private faith. However, the author; for the pre- 
fent ftate of things, has extended the charge by 

VOL. II. O much 
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much too widely ; as men are but too apt to take 
the meafure of all mankind from their own parti 
cular acquaintance. Barren as this age may be in 
the growth of honour and virtue, the country does 
not want, at this moment, as ftrong, and thole not 
a few examples, as were ever known, of an un- 
ftiaken adherence to principle, and attachment to 
connexion, againft every allurement of intereft. 
Thoi e examples are not furniihed by the great 
alone ; nor by thole, whole activity in publick af 
fairs may render it fufpected that they make fuch 
a character one of the rounds in their ladder of 
ambition ; but by men more quiet, and more in 
the made, on whom an unmixed fenfe of honour 
alone could operate. Such examples indeed are 
not furniihed in great abundance amongft thofe 
who are the fubjects of the author s panegyrick. 
He muft look for them in another camp. He who 
complains of the ill effects of a divided and hete 
rogeneous adminiftration, is not juftifiable in la 
bouring to render odious in the eyes of the pub- 
lick thofe men, whole principles, whole maxims of 
policy, and whofe peribnal character, can alone ad- 
minifter a remedy to this capital evil of the age ; 
neither is he confiftent with himielf, in conftantly 
extolling thofe whom he knows to be the authors 
of the very mifchief of which he complains, and 
which the whole nation feels ib deeply. 

The perlbns who are the objects of his diflike 

and 
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and complaint are many of them of the firft fami- 

J 

lies, and weightiest properties, in the kingdom; 
but infinitely more diftinguilhed for their untainted 
honour publick and private, and their zealous but 
ibber attachment to the conftitution of their coun 
try, than they can be by any birth, or any ftation. 
If they are the friends of any one great man ra 
ther than another, it is not that they make his ag 
grandizement the end of their union ; or becauie 
they know him to be the moft active in caballing 
for his connexions the largeft and fpeedieft emo 
luments. It is becauie they know him, by perfonal 
experience, to have wife and enlarged ideas of the 
publick good, and an invincible conftancy in ad 
hering to it ; becauie they are convinced, by the 
whole tenour of his actions, that he will never 
negotiate away their honour or his own : and 
that,, in or out of power, change of iituation will 
make no alteration in his conduct. This will give 
to fuch a perfon, in fuch a body, an authority and 
refpect that no minifter ever enjoyed among his 
venal dependants, in the higheft plenitude of his 
power ; fuch as fervility never can give, fuch aa 
ambition never can receive or relifh. 

This body will often be reproached by their ad- 
verfaries, for want of ability in their political tvanf- 
uctions ; they will be ridiculed for milling many 
favourable conjunctures, and not profiting of le- 
veral brilliant opportunities of fortune ; but they 

O 2 mult 
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imift be contented to endure that reproach ; for 
they cannot acquire the reputation of that kind of 
ability without lofmg all the other reputation they 
polTefs. 

They will be charged too with a dangerous fpirit 
of exclufion and profcription, for being unwilling 
to mix in fchemes of adminiltration, which have 
no bond of union, or principle of confidence. 
That charge too they muft fuffer with patience. 
If the realbn of the thing had not ipoken loudly 
enough, the miferable examples of the feveral ad- 
miniftrations conftrufted upon the idea of fyfte- 
matick difcord would be enough to frighten them 
from fuch monftrous and ruinous conjunctions. 
It is however falfe, that the idea of an united ad- 
miniftration carries with it that of a profcription 
of any other party. It does indeed imply the ne- 
ceffity of having the great ftrong holds of govern 
ment in well-united hands, in order to fecure the 
predominance of right and uniform principles; of 
having the capital offices of deliberation and exe 
cution in thole who can deliberate with mutual 
confidence, and who will execute what is reiblved 
with firmnefs and fidelity. If this fyitem cannot 
be rigoroufly adhered to in practice (and what 
fyftem can be fo?) it ought to be the conftant aim 
of good men to approach as nearly to it as pofiible. 
No fyftem of that kind can be formed, which will 
not leave room fully fufficient for healing coali 
tions : 
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lions : but no coalition, which, under the fpecious 
name of independency, carries in its bofom the 
unreconciled principles of the original difcord of 
parties, ever was, or will be, an healing coalition. 
Nor will the mind of our Sovereign ever know re- 
pofe, his kingdom fettlement, or his bullnefs order, 
efficiency, or grace with his people, until things 
are eftabliihed upon the baiis of ibme let of men, 
who are trufted by the publick, and who can truft 
one another. 

This comes rather nearer to the mark than the 
author s defcription of a proper admin iftration, 
under the name of men of ability and virtue, which 
conveys no definite idea at all ; nor does it apply 
fpecifically to our grand national diftemper. All 
parties pretend to thele qualities. The prefent 
miniftry, no favourites of the author, will be ready 
enough to declare themfelves perfons of virtue and 
ability ; and if they choofe a vote for that purpofe, 
perhaps it would not be quite impoffible for them 
to procure it. But, if the dil cafe be this diftruft 
and difconnexion, it is eafy to know who are 
found, and who are tainted ; who are fit to reftore 
us to health, who to continue, and to fpread the 
contagion. The prefent miniftry being made up 
of draughts from all parties in the kingdom, if 
they mould profefs any adherence to the con 
nexions they have left, they muft convict them- 
feves of the blackeft treachery. They therefore 

O 3 choofe 
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choofe rather to renounce the principle itfelf&gt; and 
to brand it with the name of pride and faction. 
This teft with certainty discriminates the opinions 
of men. The other is a defcription vague and un- 
fatisfaftory. 

As to the unfortunate gentlemen who may at 
any time compofe that fyftem, which, under the 
plaufible title of an adminiftration, fubfifts but for 
the eftablimment of weaknels and confufion ; they 
fall into different clafTes, with different merits. I 
think the fituation of fome people in that ftate may 
deferve a certain degree of compaffion ; at the fame 
time that they furniih an example, which, it is to 
be hoped, by being a fevcre one, will have its ef 
fect, at leaft, on the grooving generation ; if an ori 
ginal feduclion, on plaufible but hollow pretences, 
into lofs of honour, friendfhip, confiftency, fe- 
curity, and repofe, can furnim it. It is poffible to 
draw, even from the very profperity of ambition, 
examples of terrour, and ifiotives to compaffion. 

I believe the inftances are exceedingly rare of 
men immediately paffing over a clear marked line 
of virtue into declared vice and corruption. There 
are a fort of middle tints and mades between the 
two extremes ; there is Something uncertain on 
the confines of the two empires which they firft 
pafs through, and which renders the change eafy 
and imperceptible. There are even a fort of fplen- 
did inipofitions fo well contrived, that, at the very 

time 
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time the path of rectitude is quitted for ever, men 
feem to be advancing into forne higher and nobler 
road of publick conduct. Not that fuch impo- 
iitions are ftrong enough in themfelves ; but a 
powerful intereft, often concealed from thofe whom 
it affects, works at the bottom, and fecures the 
operation. Men are thus debauched away from 
thofe legitimate connexions, which they had form 
ed on a judgment, early perhaps but fufficiently 
mature, and wholly unbiaffed. They do not quit 
them upon any ground of complaint, for grounds 
of juft complaint may exift, but upon the flatter 
ing and moft dangerous of all principles, that of 
mending what is well. Gradually they are habi 
tuated to other company ; and a change in their 
habitudes foon makes a way for a change in their 
opinions. Certain perfons are no longer fo very 
frightful, when they come to be known and to be 
ferviceable. As to their old friends, the tranfition 
is eafy; from friendship to civility; from civility 
to enmity : few are the iteps from dereliction to 
periecution. 

People not very well grounded in the principles 
of publick morality find a fet of maxims in office 
ready made for them, which they aim me as na 
turally and inevitably, as any of the infignia or in- 
ftrurnents of the fituation. A certain tone of the 
folid and practical is immediately acquired. Every 

O 4 former 
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former profeffion of publick fpirit is to be con- 
fidered as a debauch of youth, or, at beft, as a 
vifionary fcheme of unattainable perfection. The 
very idea of confiftency is exploded. The con 
venience of the bufmefs of the day is to furniili the 
principle for doing it. Then the whole minifterial 
cant is quickly got by heart. The prevalence of 
faction is to be lamented. All oppoiition is to be 
regarded as the effect of envy and difappointed am 
bition. All adminiftrations are declared to be 
alike. The fame necefiity juftifies all their mea- 
fures. It is no longer a matter of difcufiion, who 
or what adminiitration is ; but that adminiftra- 
tion is to be fupported, is a general maxim. Flat 
tering themielves that their power is become ne- 
ceffary to the fupport of all order and government; 
every thing which tends to the fupport of that 
power is fanftilied, and becomes a part of the 
publick intereft. 

Growing every day more formed to affairs, and 
better knit in their limbs, when the occalion (now 
the only rule) requires it, they become capable of 
facrificing thofe very perfons to whom they had 
before facrificed their original friends. It is now 
only in the ordinary courle of bufmefs to alter an 
opinion, or to betray a connexion. Frequently 
relinquilhing one fet of men and adopting another, 
they grow into a total indifference to human feel- 
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ing, as they had before to moral obligation ; un 
til, at length, no one original impreffion remains 
upon their minds ; every principle is obliterated ; 
every fentiment effaced. 

In the mean time, that power, which all thefe 
changes aimed at iecuring, remains ftill as tottering 
and as uncertain as ever. They are delivered up 
into the hands of thole who feel neither refpecl; 
for their perfons, nor gratitude for their favours ; 
who are put about them in appearance to ferve, 
in reality to govern them ; and, when the fignal 
is given, to abandon and deftroy them in order to 
fet up fome newer dupe of ambition, who in his 
turn is to be abandoned and deftroyed. Thus liv 
ing in a ftate of continual uneafmefs and ferment, 
foftened only by the miferable confolation of giv 
ing now and then preferments to thofe for whom 
they have no value ; they are unhappy in their 
fituation, yet find it irnpomble to refign. Until, 
at length, foured in temper, and difappointed by 
the very attainment of their ends, in fome angry, 
in fome haughty, or fome negligent moment, they 
incur the difpleafure of thofe upon whom they 
have rendered their very being dependent Then 
perierunt tempora longifervitii ; they are caft off 
with fcorn ; they are turned out, emptied of all 
natural character, of all intrinfick worth, of all ef- 
fential dignity, and deprived of every confolation 

of 
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of friendmip. Having rendered all retreat to old 
principles ridiculous, and to old regards impracti 
cable, not being able to counterfeit pleafure, or to 
difcharge difcontent, nothing being fmcere, or 
right, or balanced in their minds, it is more than 
a chance, that, in the delirium of the laft ftage of 
their diftempered power, they make an infane po 
litical teftament, by which they throw all their re 
maining weight and confequence into the fcale of 
their declared enemies, and the avowed authors of 
their deftruction. Thus they finim their courie. 
Had it been poffible that the whole, or even a great 
part of thefe effects on their minds, I fay nothing 
of the effect upon their fortunes, could have ap 
peared to them in their firft departure from the 
right line, it is certain they would have rejected 
every temptation with horrour. The principle of 
thefe remarks, like every good principle in mo 
rality, is trite ; but its frequent application is not 
the lefs neceffary. 

As to others, who are plain practical men, they 
have been guiltlefs at all times of all publick pre 
tence. Neither the author nor any one elfe, has 
reafon to be angry with them. They belonged to 
his friend for their intereft ; for their intereft they 
quitted him ; and when it is their intereft, he may 
depend upon it, they will return to their former 
connexion. Such people lubfift at all times, and, 

though 
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though the nuifance of all, are at no time a worthy 
(abject of difcuffion. It is falfe virtue and plau- 
fible err our that do the mifchief. 

If men come to government with right difpo- 
fitions, they have not that unfavourable fubjecl; 
which this author reprefents to work upon. Our 
circumftances are indeed critical ; but then they 
are the critical circumftances of a ftrong and mighty 
nation. If corruption and meannefs are greatly 
fpread, they are not fpread univerfally. Many pub- 
lick men are hitherto examples of publick fpirit 
and integrity. Whole parties, as far as large bodies 
can be uniform, have preferved character. How 
ever they may be deceived in fome particulars, I 
know of no fet of men amongft us, which does 
not contain perfons, on whom the nation, in a dif 
ficult exigence, may well value itfelf. Private life, 
which is the nurfery of the commonwealth, is yet 
in general pure, and on the whole difpofed to vir 
tue ; and the people at large want neither gene- 
rofity nor fpirit. No fmall part of that very lux 
ury, which is fo much the fubjecl; of the author s 
declamation, but which, in moft parts of life, by 
being well balanced and diffufed, is only decency 
and convenience, has perhaps as many, or more, 
good than evil confequences attending it. It cer 
tainly excites induftry, nourimes emulation, and 
infpires fome fenfe of perfonal value into all ranks 

of 
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of people. What we want is to eftabliih more fully 
an opinion of uniformity, and confiftency of cha- 
rafter, in the leading men of the ftate ; fuch as will 
reftore fome confidence to profeffion and appear 
ance, fuch as will fix fubordination &gt;upon eiteem. 
Without this, all fchemes are begun at the wrong 
end. All who join in them are liable to their con- 
fequences. All men who, under whatever pretext, 
take a part in the formation or the fupport of fyf- 
tems conftrufted in fuch a manner as muft, in their 
nature, difable them from the execution of their 
duty, have made themfelves guilty of all the pre- 
fent diftraclion, and of the future ruin, which they 
may bring upon their country. 

It is a ferious affair, this ftudied difunion in go 
vernment. In cafes where union is moft confulted 
in the conftitution of a miniftry, and where per- 
fons are beft difpofed to promote it, differences, 
from the various ideas of men, will arife ; and, 
from their paffions, will often ferment into violent 
heats, fo as greatly to diforder all publick bufmefs. 
What muft be the confequence, when the very dif- 
temper is made the bafis of the conftitution ; and 
the original weaknefs of human nature is frill fur 
ther enfeebled by art and contrivance ? It muft 
ftibvert government from the very foundation. It 
turns our publick councils into the moft mifchiev- 
ous cabals ; where the coniideration is, not how 

the 
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the nation s bufinefs mall be carried on, but how 
thole who ought to carry it on ihall circumvent 
each other. In fuch a ftate of things, no order, 
uniformity, dignity, or effect, can appear in our 
proceedings either at home or abroad. Nor will 
it make much difference, whether fome of the con- 
ftituent parts of fuch an adminiftration are men of 
virtue or ability, or not; fuppofmg it poffible that 
fuch men, with their eyes open, mould choofe to 
make a part in fuch a body. 

The effects of all human contrivances are in the 
hand of Providence. I do not like to anfwer, as 
our author fo readily does, for the event of any 
Speculation. But fure the nature of our diforders, 
if any thing, muft indicate the proper remedy. 
Men who acl; fteadily on the principles I have ftated 
may in all events be very ferviceable to their coun 
try ; in one cafe, by furniming (if their Sovereign 
Ihould be fo advifed) an adminiftration formed 
upon ideas very different from thofe which have 
for fome time been unfortunately fafhionable- 
But, if this mould not be the cafe, they may be 
(till ferviceable ; for the example of a large body 
of men, fteadily facrificing ambition to principle, 
can never be without ufe. It will certainly be pro- 
lifick, and draw others to an imitation. Vera gloria 
radices agit, atque ttlain propagatur. 

I do not think myfelf of confequence enough to 

imitate 
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imitate my author, in troubling the world with 
the prayers or wimes I may form for the publick : 
full as little am I difpofed to imitate his profeffions; 
thole profeffions are long fince worn out in the 
political fervice. If the work will not fpeak for 
the author, his own declarations deferve but little 
credit. 
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SO much mifplaced induftry has been uied by 
the author of The State of the Nation, as 
well as by other writers, to infufe difcontent into 
the people, on account of the late war, and of the 
effects of our national debt ; that nothing ought 
to be omitted which may tend to difabufe the 
publick upon thefe fubjects. When I had gone 
through the foregoing meets, I recollected, that, in 
pages 58, 59, 60, 1 only gave the comparative Hates 
of the duties collected by the excife at large ; to 
gether with the quantities of ftrong beer brewed 
in the two periods which are there compared. 
It might be ftill thought, that foine other articles 
of popular confumption, of general convenience, 
and connected with our manufactures, might pof- 
iibly have declined. I therefore now think it right 
to lay before the reader the ftate of the produce 
of three capital duties on fuch articles; duties 
which have frequently been made the fubject of 
popular complaint. The duty on candles; that 
on ibap, paper, &c. ; and that on hides. 

Average 
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Average of net produce of duty on . 
foap, c. for 8 years, ending 
1767 - 264,902 

Average of ditto for 8 years, end 
ing 1754 - - - 228,114 



Average increafe &lt;. 36,788 



Average of net produce of duty on 

candles for 8 years, ending 1767 155,789 

Average of ditto for 8 years, end- 
in 1754 - - - 136,716 



Average increafe &lt;. 19,073 



Average net produce of duty on 

hides, 8 years, ending 1767 - 189,216 
Ditto 8 years, ending 1754 168,200 



Average increafe &lt;. 21,01-6 



This increafe has not arifen from any additional 
duties. None have been impaled on theie articles 
during the war. Notwithftanding the burthens 
of the war, and the late dearnefs of proviiions, the 
confumption of all thefe articles has increaied, and 
the revenue along with it. 

There is another point in The State of the Na 
tion, to which, I fear, I have not been fo full in 

my 
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my anfwer as I ought to have been, and as I am 
well warranted to be. The author has endeavour 
ed to throw a fufpicion, or fomething more, on 
that falutary, and indeed neceflary meafure of 
opening the ports in Jamaica. * " Orders were 
" given," fays he, " in Auguft, 1765, for the free 

admiffion of Spanilh veflels into all the colonies." 

He then obferves, that the exports to Jamaica fell 

c.40,904 mort of thofe of 1764; and that the 

exports of the fucceeding year, 1 766, fell mort of 

thofe of 1765, about eighty pounds; from whence 

he wifely infers, that, this decline of exports being 

fmce the relaxation of the laws of trade, there is a 

juft ground of fufpicion, that the colonies have 

been fupplied with foreign commodities inftead of 

Britim. 

Here, as ufual with him, the author builds on a 
fact which is abfolutely falfe ; and which, being fo, 
renders his whole hypothecs abfurd and impoffible. 
He aflerts, that the order for admitting Spanifh 
veflels was given in Augujl \ 765. That order was 
notjigned at the treasury board until the \5th day of 
the November following ; and therefore fo far from 
affecting the exports of the year 1765, that, fup- 
pofing all poffible diligence in the commiflioners 
of the cuftoms in expediting that order, and every 

His note, p. 22. 
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advantage of veffels ready to fail, and the moft 
favourable wind, it would hardly even arrive in 
Jamaica within the limits of that year. 

This order could therefore by no poffibility be a 
caufe of the decreafe of exports in 1765. If it 
had any mifchievous operation, it could not be be 
fore 1 766. In that year, according to our author, 
the exports fell ihort of the preceding, juft eighty 
pounds. He is welcome to that diminution ; and 
to all the confequences he can draw from it. 

But, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful 
lofs, he brings in the Free-port act, which he ob- 
ferves (for his convenience) to have been made in 
fpring, 1766; but (for his convenience likewife) 
he forgets, that, by the exprefs provifion of the 
aft, the regulation was not to be in force in Ja 
maica until the November following. Miraculous 
muft be the activity of that contraband whole ope 
ration in America could, before the end of that 
year, have re-afted upon England, and checked 
the exportation from hence ! unlefs he choofes to 
fuppofe, that the merchants, at whofe felicitation 
this aft had been obtained, were fo frighted at the 
accomplishment of their own moft earneft and 
anxious defire, that, before any good or evil effect 
from it could happen, they immediately put a ftop 
to all further exportation. 

It is obvious that we muft look for the true 

effect 
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fcftect of that aft at the time of its firlt poffible ope 
ration, that is, in the year 1 767* On this idea 
how Hands the account ? 

. 

1764 Exports to Jamaica - * 456,52& 

1765 - 415,624 

1766 - 415,544 

1767 (firft year of the Free-port aft) 467,681 

This author, for the fake of a prefent momentary 
credit, will hazard any future and permanent dii- 
grace. At the time he wrote, the account of 1 767 
could not be made up. This was the very firft 
year of the trial of the Free-port a6t; and we find 
that the fale of Britiih commodities is ib far from 
leffened by that a6t, that the export of 1767 
amounts to c.52,000 more than that of either of 
the two preceding years, and is .1 1,000 above 
that of his ftandard year 1764. If I could prevail 
on myfelf to argue in favour of a great commer 
cial fcheme from the appearance of things in a fingle 
year, I fhould from this increafe of export infer 
the beneficial effefts of that meafure. In truth, 
it is not wanting. Nothing but the thickeft ig 
norance of the Jamaica trade could have made any 
one entertain a fancy, that the leaft ill effecl; on our 
commerce could follow from this opening of the 
ports. But, if the author argues the effecl; of re- 

P 2 gulations 
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gulations in the American trade from the export 
of the year in which they are made, or even or 
the following ; why did he not apply this rule to 
his own? He had the fame paper before him which 
I have now before me. He muft have feen that 
in his ftandard year (the year 1764), the principal 
year of his new regulations, the export fell no lefs 
than o. 12 8, 450 Ihort of -that in 1763! Did the 
export trade revive by thefe regulations in 1765, 
during which year they continued in their full 
force ? It fell about ,.40,000 ftill lower. Here is 
a fall of . 168,000 ; to account for which, would 
have become the author much better than piddling 
for an .80 fall in the year 1766 (the only year in 
which the order he objects to could operate), or 
in prefuming a fall of exports from a regulation 
which took place only in November 1766; whofe 
effects could not appear until the following year ; 
and which, when they do appear, utterly over 
throw all his fliinfy reafons and affected fufpicions 
upon the effect of opening the ports. 

This author, in the fame paragraph, fays, that 
* i it was afferted by the American factors and agents, 
" that the commanders of our mips of viar and 
* tenders, having cuftom-houfe commiffions, and 
" the ftrict orders given in 1764 for a due exe- 
&lt;c cution of the laws of trade in the colonies, had 
" deterred the Spaniards from trading with us ; 

" that 
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" that the Tale of Britifh manufactures in the Weft 
" Indies had been greatly leffened, and the receipt 
" of large fums of fpecie prevented." 

If the American factors and agents afterted tliis, 
they had good ground for their aflertion. They 
knew that the Spaniih veiTels had been driven 
from our ports. The author does not positively 
deny the fact. If he ihould, it will be proved. 
When the factors connected this meafure and its 
natural confequences, with an actual fall in the ex 
ports to Jamaica, to no lefs an amount than 
&lt;. 128,450 in one year, and with a further fall in 
the next, is their aflertion very wonderful ? The 
author himfelf is full as much alarmed by a fall 
of only &lt;. 40, 000; for, giving him the facts which 
he chuies to coin, it is no more. The expulfion 
of the Spanifh veflels muft certainly have been one 
caufe, if not of the firft declenfion of the exports, 
yet of their continuance in their reduced ftate. 
Other caufes had their operation, without doubt. 
In what degree each caufe produced its elf eel, it 
is hard to determine. But the fact of a fall of 
exports upon the reftraining plan, and of a rife 
upon the taking place of the enlarging plan, is 
eltablifticd beyond all contradiction. 

This author fays, that the facts relative to the 
Spaniih trade were aiTerted by American favors and 
agents ; infmuating, that the miniftry of 1766 had 
no better authority for* their plan of enlargement 

P 3 than 
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than fuch aflfertions. The moment he choofes it, 
he mall fee the very fame thing afferted by go 
vernors of provinces, by commanders of men of 
war, and by officers of the cuftoms ; perfons the 
moft bound in duty to prevent contraband, and 
the moft interefted in the feizures to be made in 
confequence of ftrict regulation. I fupprefs them 
for the prefent ; wiihing that the author may not 
drive me to a more full difcuffion of this matter 
than it may be altogether prudent to enter into. 
I wilh he had not made any of thefe difcuffions 
neceffary. 
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Hoc vero occultum, inteftinum, domefticum malum, non 
modo non exiftit, verum etiam opprimit, antiquam 
perfpicere atque explorare potueris. Cic. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE PRESENT 

DISCONTENTS. 

TT is an undertaking of fome degree of delicacy 
-*- to examine into the caufe of publick diibrders. 
If a man happens not to iucceed in inch an in 
quiry, he will be thought weak and vifionary : if 
he touches the true grievance, there is a danger 
that he may come near to perfons of weight and 
confequence, who will rather be exafperated at the 
difcovery of their errours, than thankful for the 
occafion of correcting them. If he mould be 
obliged to blame the favourites of the people, he 
will be confidered as the tool of power ; if he 
cenfures thole in power, he will be looked on as 
an inftrument of faction. But in all exertions of 
duty fomething is to be hazarded. In cafes of tu 
mult and diibrder, our law has inveftcd every man, 
in fome fort, with the authority of a magiftrate. 
When the affairs of the nation are diftracled, pri 
vate people are, by the fpirit of that law, juftified 

in 
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in ftepping a little out of their ordinary fphere. 
They enjoy a privilege, of fomewhat more dignity 
and effecl;, than that of idle lamentation over the 
calamities of their country. They may look into 
them narrowly ; they may reaibn upon them li 
berally ; and if they mould be fo fortunate as to 
difcover the true fource of the mifchief, and to 
fuggeft any probable method of removing it 
though they may difpleafe the rulers for the day, 
they are certainly of fervice to the caufe of go 
vernment. Government is deeply interefted in 
every thing which, even through the medium of 
ibme temporary uneafmefs, may tend finally to 
compofe the minds of the fubjecl, and to conciliate 
their affections. 1 have nothing to do here with 
the abftracl value of the voice of the people. But 
as long as reputation, the moft precious poffefiion 
of every individual, and as long as opinion, the 
great iupport of the ftate, depend entirely upon 
that voice, it can never be confidered as a thing 
of little coniequence either to individuals or to go 
vernment. Nations are not primarily ruled by 
laws ; lefs by violence. Whatever original energy 
may be fuppofed either in force or regulation, the 
operation of both is, in truth, merely inftrumental. 
Nations are governed by the fame methods, and 
on the fame principles, by which an individual 
without authority is often able to govern thofe 
who are his equals or his fuperiours ; by a know 
ledge 
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ledge of their temper, and by a judicious manage 
ment of it; I mean, when publick affairs are 
fteadily and quietly conducted ; and when govern 
ment is nothing but a continued fcuffle between 
the magiftrate and the multitude ; in which fome- 
times the one and fometimes the other is upper- 
moft ; in which they alternately yield and prevail, 
in a feries of contemptible victories, and fcandalous 
fubmiffions. The temper of the people amongft 
whom he presides ought therefore to be the firft 
ftudy of a ftatefman. And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no means impoffible for him to 
attain, if he has not an intereft in being ignorant 
of what it is his duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
at the prefent poffeflbrs of power, to lament the 
paft, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, 
are the common difpofitions of the greateft part of 
mankind ; indeed the neceflary effects of the ig 
norance and levity of the vulgar. Such com 
plaints and humours have exifted in all times; yet 
as all times have not been alike, true political faga- 
city inanifefts itfelf, in diftinguiming that com 
plaint which only characterizes the general infir 
mity of human nature, from thofe which are fymp- 
toms of the particular diftcmperature of our own 
air and feafon. 

Nobody, I believe, will confider it merely as the 
language of fpleen or difappointment, if I fay, 

that 
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that there is ibmething particularly alarming in 
the prefent conjuncture. There is hardly a man 
in or out of power who holds any other language. 
That government is at once dreaded and con 
temned; that the laws are defpoiled of all their 
refpected and falutary terrours ; that their inaction 
is a fubjeCt of ridicule, and their exertion of ab 
horrence; that rank, and office, and title, and ail 
the iblemn plauiibilities of the world, have loft 
their reverence and effect ; that our foreign poli- 
liticks are as much deranged as our domeftick oeco- 
nomy ; that our dependencies are flackened in their 
affection, and loofened from their obedience ; that 
we know neither how to yield nor how to enforce ; 
that hardly any thing above or below, abroad or 
at home, is found and entire ; but that difcon- 
nexion and confufion, in offices, in parties, in fa 
milies, in parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond 
the diforders of any former time ; thefe are fads 
univerfally admitted and lamented. 

This ftate of things is the more extraordinary, 
becaufe the great parties which formerly divided 
and agitated the kingdom are known to ba in a 

o ~ 

manner entirely diffolved. No great external ca 
lamity has vifited the nation ; no peftilence or fa 
mine. We do not labour at prefent under any 
fcheme of taxation new or oppreffive in the quan 
tity or in the mode. Nor are we engaged in un- 
fuccefsful war; in which, our misfortunes might 

eafily 
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eafily pervert our judgment ; and our minds, fore 
from the lofs of national glory, might feel every 
blow of fortune as a crime in government 

It is impoffible that the caufe of this ftrange dif- 
temper ihould not fometimes become a f ubjet of 
difcouriff It is a compliment due, and which I 
willingly pay, to thole who adminifter our affairs, 
to take notice in the mil place of their fpecula- 
tion. Our minifters are of opinion, that the in- 
creafe of our trade and manufactures, that our 
growth by colonization and by conqueft, have con 
curred to accumulate immenfe wealth in the hands 
of fome individuals ; and this again being dif- 
perfed among the people, has rendered them uni- 
verfally proud, ferocious, and ungovernable; that 
the infolence of fome from their enormous wealth, 
and the boldnefs of others from a guilty poverty, 
have rendered them capable of the moft atrocious 
attempts ; fo that they have trampled upon ail i u- 
bordination, and violently borne down the un 
armed laws of a free government ; barriers too 
feeble againft the fury of a populace fo fierce and 
licentious as ours. They contend that no ade 
quate provocation has been given for fo fpreading 
u difcontent; our affairs having been conducted 
throughout with remarkable temper and confuin- 
mate wil dorn. The wicked induftry of fome libel 
lers, joined to the intrigues of a few difappointed 

politicians, 
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politicians, have, in their opinion, been able t&lt;J 
produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 
Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the 

o 

prefent convuliions of this country, if the above 
account be a true one. I confefs I mall aflent to it 
with great reluctance, and only on the compulfion 
of the cleareft and firmelt proofs ; becauie their 
account refolves itfelf into this Ihort but difcou- 
raging proportion, " That we have a very good 
" miniftry, but that we are a very bad people ;" 
that we let ourfelves to bite the hand that feeds us; 
that with a malignant infanity we oppofe the mea- 
fures, and ungratefully vilify the perlbns, of thofe 
whofe fole object is our own peace and prosperity. 
If a few puny libellers, acting under a knot of fac 
tious politicians, without virtue, parts, or charac 
ter (fuch they are conftantly reprefented by thele 
gentlemen), are fufficient to excite this difturbance, 
very perverfe mult be the difpolition of that people, 
amongft whom fuch a difturbance can be excited 
by fuch means. It is befides no fmall aggravation 
of the publick misfortune, that the difeafe, on this 
hypothecs, appears to be without remedy. If the 
wealth of the nation be the caufe of its turbulence, 
I imagine it is not propofed to introduce poverty, 
as a conftable to keep the peace. If our domi 
nions abroad are the roots which feed all this rank 
luxuriance of fedition, it is not intended to cut 

them 
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them off in order to famifh the fruit. If our li 
berty has enfeebled the executive power, there is 
no defign, I hope, to call in the aid of defpotifm, 
to fill up the deficiencies of law. Whatever may 
be intended, thefe things are not yet profefled. 
We feem therefore to be driven to abfolute de- 
fpair ; for we have no other materials to work 
upon, but thofe out of which God has been pleafed 
to form the inhabitants of this ifland. If thefe be 
radically and elTentially vicious, all that can be laid 
is, that thole men are very unhappy, to whofe 
fortune or duty it falls to adminilter the affairs of 
this untoward people. I hear it indeed fometimes 
aiferted, that a fteady perfeverance in the prefent 
meafures, and a rigorous punifhment of thofe who 
oppofe them, will in courfe of time infallibly put 
an end to thefe diforders. But this, in my opi 
nion, is laid without much obfervation of our pre 
fent difpofition, and without any knowledge at all 
of the general nature of mankind. If the matter 
of which this nation is compofed be ib very fer 
mentable as thefe gentlemen defcribe it, leaven 
never will be wanting to work it up, as long as 
difcontent, revenge, and ambition, have exiftence 
in the world. Particular punifhments are the cure 
for accidental diftempers in the ftate; they inflame 
rather than allay thofe heats which arife from the 
fettled mismanagement of the government, or 
from a natural indifpofition in the people. It is 

of 
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of the utmoft moment not to make miftakes in the 
uie of itrong meafures ; and firmnefs is then only 
a virtue when it accompanies the moft perfe6l wif- 
dom. In truth, inconftancy is a fort of natural 
corrective of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of thole who think that the peo 
ple are never in the wrong. They have been fo, 
frequently and outrageously, both in other coun 
tries and in this. But I do fay, that in all difputes 
between them and their rulers, the preemption is 
at leaft upon a par in favour of the people. Ex 
perience may perhaps juftify me in going further. 
Where popular difcontents have been very preva 
lent, it may well be affirmed and fupported, that 
there has been generally fomething found amifs in 
the confutation, or in the conduct of government 
The people have no intereft in diforder, When they 
do wrong, it is their errour, and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the ftate, it is far 
otherwife. They certainly may aft ill by defign, as 
well as by miftake. " Les revolutions qui arrivent 
" dans les grands etats ne font point un cffecl da 
" hazard, ni du caprice des peuples. Rien ne rfaolte 
" les grands (Tun royaume comme un gouvernement 
" foible et derange. Pour la populace, ce tiejl 
" jamais par em ie d aftaqucr quelle fe foufeve, 
" mals par impatience defoujfrir* Thefe are the 

* Mem. de Sully, Tom. i. p. 133. 

words 
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Words of a great man ; of a minifter of ftate ; 
and a zealous aflertor of monarchy. They are ap 
plied to the, fyjiem of favour itifm which was adopt 
ed by Henry the Third of France, and to the dread 
ful confequences it produced. What he fays of re 
volutions, is equally true of all great difturbances. 
If this prefumption in favour of the fubje6ls 
againft the truftees of power be not the more pro 
bable, I am fure it is the more comfortable fpecu- 
lation ; becaufe it is more eafy to change an admi- 
niftration than to reform a people. 

Upon a fuppofition, therefore, that in the open 
ing of the caufe the prefumptions ftand equally ba 
lanced between the parties, there feems fufficient 
ground to entitle any perfon to a fair hearing, who 
attempts fome other fcheme befide that eafy one 
which is faihionable in fome fafhionable compa 
nies, to account for the prefent difcontents. It is 
not to be argued that we endure no grievance, be 
caufe our grievances are not of the fame fort with 
thofe under which we laboured former! v ; not 
precifely thofe which we bore from the Tudors, or 
vindicated on the Stuarts. A great change has 
taken place in the affairs of this country. For in 
the filent lapfe of events as material alterations 
have been infenfibly brought about in the policy 
and character of governments and nations, as thole 
which have been marked by the tumult of publick 
revolutions. 

VOL. II. Q It 
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It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong iri 
their feelings concerning publick miiconducl; as 
rare to be right in their fpeculation upon the caufe 
of it. I have conftantly obferved, that the gene 
rality of people are fifty years, at leaft, behind 
hand in their politicks. There are but very few, 
who are capable of comparing and digefting what 
paffes before their eyes at different times and oc- 
cafions, ib as to form the whole into a diftincl fyf- 
tem. But in books every thing is fettled for them, 
without the exertion of any considerable diligence 
or fagacity. For which reafon men are wife with 
but little reflection, and good with little felf-denial, 
in the bufinefs of all times except their own. We 
are very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges 
of the tranfactions of paft ages ; where no paffions 
deceive, and where the whole train of circum- 
ftances, from the trifling caufe to the tragical event, 
is let in an orderly feries before us. Few are the 
partifans of departed tyranny ; and to be a Whig 
on the bufinefs of an hundred years ago, is very 
confiftent with every advantage of prefent fervi- 
lity. This retrofpeftive wifdom, and hiltorical 
patriotism, are things of wonderful convenience : 
and ferve admirably to reconcile the old quarrel 
between fpeculation and practice. Many a ftern 
republican, after gorging himielf with a full feaft 
of admiration of the Grecian commonwealths and 
of our true Saxon conftitution, and difcharging all 

the 
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the fplcndid bile of his virtuous indignation on 
King John and King James, fits down perfectly fa- 
tislied to the coarfeft work and homeiieit job of 
the day he lives in. I believe there was no pro- 
feffed admirer of Henry the Eighth among the in- 
ftruments of the laft King James ; nor in the court 
of Henry the Eighth, was there, I dare fay, to 
be found a fmgle advocate for the favourites of 
Kichard the Second. 

No complaifance to our court, or to our age, 
can make me believe nature to be fo changed, but 
that publick liberty will be among us, as among our 
anceftors, obnoxious to fome perfon or other ; and 
that opportunities will be furnifhed, for attempt 
ing at leaft, fome alteration to the prejudice of our 
conftitution. Thefe attempts will naturally vary 
in their mode according to times and circum- 
ftances. For ambition, though it has ever the 
fame general views, has not at all times the fame 
means, nor the fame particular objecls. A great 
deal of the furniture of antient tyranny is worn 
to rags ; the reft is entirely out of fafhion. Be- 
fides, there are few ftatefmen fo very clumfy 
and awkward in their bufmefs, as to fall into the 
identical mare which has proved fatal to their pre- 
deceflbrs. When an arbitrary impolition is at 
tempted upon the fubjecl;, undoubtedly it will not 
bear on its forehead the name of Ship-money. There 
is no danger that an extenfion of the Foreft laws 

Q 2 fhould 
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mould be the chofen mode of oppreffion in this 
age. And when we hear any inftance of mim fte- 
rial rapacity, to the prejudice of the rights of pri 
vate life, it will certainly not be the exaclion of 
two hundred pullets, from a woman of fafhion, fo r 
leave to lie with her own hufband *. 

Every age has its own manners, and its politicks 
dependent upon them ; and the fame attempts 
will not be made againft a constitution fully form 
ed and matured, that were ufed to deftroy it in 
the cradle, or to refift its growth during its in 
fancy. 

Againft the being of parliament, I am fatisfied, 
no delions have ever been entertained fmce the re- 

D 

volution. Every one muft perceive, that it is 
ftrongly the intereft of the court, to have fome fe- 
cond caufe interpofed between the minifters and 
the people. The gentlemen of the houfe of com 
mons have an intereft equally ftrong, in fuftaining 
the part of that intermediate caufe. However 
they may hire out the ufiifruft; of their voices, 
they never will part with the fee and inheritance. 
Accordingly thofe who have been of the moft 
known devotion to the will and pleafure of a 
court, have at the fame time been moft forward 

* " Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas 
* Gallinas, eo quod poffit jacere una nofte cum Domino fuo 
" Hugonc de Nevill." Maddox, Uift. Exch. c. xiii. p. 326*. 

in 
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jn averting a high authority in the houfe of com 
mons. When they knew who were to ul e that 
authority/, and how it was to be employed, they 
thought it never could be carried too far. It rnuft 

o 

be always the wilh of an unconftitutional ftatef- 
man, that a houie of commons who are entirely 
dependent upon him, ihould have every right of 
the people entirely dependent upon their- pleafure. 
It was foon difcovered, that the forms of a free, 
and the ends of an arbitrary government, were 
things not altogether incompatible. 

The power of the crown, almolt dead and rotten 
as Prerogative, has grown up anew, with much 
more ftrength, and far lefs odium, under the name 
of Influence. An influence, which operated with 
out noife and without violence; an influence which 
converted the very antagonist, into the inftru- 
ment, of power ; which contained in itfelf a per 
petual principle of growth and renovation ; and 
which the diftrefles and the prosperity of the 
country equally tended to augment, was an admir 
able fubftitute for a prerogative, that, being only 
the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had mould 
ed in its original ftamina irrefiftible principles of 
decay and ditfblution. The ignorance of the peo 
ple is a bottom but for a temporary iyftem ; the 
intereft of aftive men in the ftate is a foundation 
perpetual and infallible. However, ibrne circum- 
itances, arifmg, it mult be confcffed, in a great cle- 

Q 3 grep 
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gree from accident, prevented the effects of thig 
influence for a long time from breaking out in a 
manner capable of exciting any ferious apprehen- 
/ions. Although government was ftrong and flou- 
rimed exceedingly, the court had drawn far lefs adt 
vantage than one would imagine from this great 
fource of power. 

At the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the 
ends of the revolution itfelf, of many prerogatives, 
was found too weak to ftrus^le againft all tlie dif- 

oo o 

ficulties which prerled ib new and unfettled a go 
vernment. The court was obliged therefore to 
delegate a part of its powers to men of fuch in- 
tereft as could fupport, and of fuch fidelity as would 
adhere to, its eftablilliment. Such men were able 
to draw in a greater number to a concurrence in 
the common defence. This connexion, neceffary 
at firit, continued long after convenient; and pro 
perly conducted might indeed, in all fituations, be 
an ufeful inftrument of government. At the fame 
time, through the intervention of men of popu^ 
lar weight and character, the people poffefTed. a fe^ 
curity for their juft portion of importance in the 
ftate. But as the title to the crown grew ftronger 
by long pofleffion, and by the conftant increafe of 
its influence, thefe helps have of late feemed to 
certain perfons no better than incumbrances. The 
powerful managers for government were not fuf- 
6ciently fubmiflive to the pleafure of the poffeffors 

of 
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of immediate and perfonal favour, fometimes from 
a confidence in their own ftrength natural and ac 
quired ; fometimes from a fear of offending their 
friends, and weakening that lead in the country, 
which gave them a consideration independent of 
the court Men afted as if the court could re 
ceive, as well as confer, an obligation. The influ 
ence of government, thus divided in appearance 
between the court and the leaders of parties, be 
came in many cafes an acceffion rather to the po 
pular than to the royal fcale ; and fome part of 
that influence which would otherwife have been 
poflefled as in a fort of mortmain and unalienable 
domain, returned again to the great ocean from 
whence it arofe, and circulated among the people. 
This method therefore of governing, by men of 
great natural intereit or great acquired confidera- 
tion, was viewed in a very invidious light by the 
true lovers of abiblute monarchy. It is the na 
ture of defpotifm to abhor power held by any 
means but its own momentary pleafure ; and to 
annihilate all intermediate fituations between 
boundlefs ftrength on its own part, and total de 
bility on the part of the people. 

To get rid of all this intermediate and indepen 
dent importance and to fee lire to the court the unli 
mited and uncontrolled life of its azcn raft influence, 
under the fole direction of its own private favour, has 
for fome years paft been the great object of policy. 

Q4 If 
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If this were compared, the influence of the crowq 
inuit of courfe produce all the effects which the 
molt languine parti fans of the court could poffibly 
deiire. Government might then be carried on 
without any concurrence on the part of the people; 
without any attention to the dignity of the greater, 
or to the affections of the lower forts. A new pro 
ject was therefore deviled, by a certain fet of in 
triguing men, totally different from the fyftem of 
adminiftration which had prevailed fmce the ac- 
ceffion of the Houfe of Brunfwjck. This project, 
I have heard, was firfc conceived by fome perfons 
in the court of Frederick Prince of Wales. 

The earlieft attempt in the execution of this de- 
fign was to fet up for minifter, a perfon, in rank 
indeed refpectable, and very ample in fortune; but 
who, to the moment of this vaft and fudden eleva 
tion, was little known or confidered in the king 
dom. To him the whole nation was to yield an 
immediate and implicit fubmifiion. But whether 
it was for want of firmneis to bear up againft the 
firft oppofition ; or that things were not yet fully 
ripened, or that this method was not found the 
moft eligible ; that idea was foon abandoned. The 
inftrumental part of the project was a little altered, 
to accommodate it to the time, and to bring things 
more gradually and more furely to the one great 
end propofed. 

The firft part of the reformed plan was to draw 

a line 
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fi I hie which jhouldfcparate the court from the mi 
ni/try. Hitherto thefe names had been looked 
upon as fynonymous ; but for the future, court 
and adminiftration were to be confidered as things 
totally diftincl By this operation, two fyftems of 
adminiftration were to be formed ; one which 
mould be in the real fecret and confidence ; the 
other merely oftenfible to perform the official and 
executory duties of government. The latter were 
alone to be refponfible ; whilft the real advifers, 
who enjoyed all the power, were effectually re 
moved from all the danger. 

, Secondly, A party under thefe leaders was to be 
formed in favour of the court againji the mimjlry : 
this party was to have a large mare in the emolu- 
" ments of government, and to hold it totally feparate 
from, and independent of, oftenfible adminiftration. 
The third point, and that on which the fuccefs 
of the whole fcheme ultimately depended, was to 
If ring parliament to an acquiefcence In this Project. 
Parliament was therefore to be taught by degrees 
a total indifference to the perfons, rank, influence, 
abilities, connexions, and character, of the minif- 
ters of the crown. I]y means of a difeipline, on. 
which I mall fay more hereafter, that body was to 
be habituated to the moft oppofitc interefts, and 
the molt difcordant politicks. All connexions and 
dependencies among fubjecls were to be entirely 
diifolved. As hitherto bufinefs had gone through 

the 
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the hands of leaders of Whigs or Tories, men of 
talents to conciliate the people, and engage to their 
confidence, now the method was to be altered ; 
and the lead was to be given to men of no fort of 
conlideration or credit in the country. This want 
of natural importance was to be their very title to 
delegated power. Members of parliament were 
to be hardened into an infenfibility to pride as well 
as to duty. Thole high and haughty fentiments, 
which are the great lupport of independence, were 
to be let down gradually. Point of honour and 
precedence were no more to be regarded in parlia 
mentary decorum, than in a Turkim army. It 
was to be avowed as a conftitutional maxim, that 
the king might appoint one of his footmen, or one 
of your footmen, for minifter ; and that he ought 
to be, and that he would be, as well followed as 
the firft name for rank or wifdom in the nation. 
Thus parliament was to look on, as if perfectly 
unconcerned, while a cabal of the clofet and back- 
ftairs was fubftituted in the place of a national ad-, 
miniftration. 

With fuch a degree of acquiefcence, any meafure 
of any court might well be deemed thoroughly fe- 
cure. The capital objects, and by much the moft 
flattering characterifticks of arbitrary power, would 
be obtained. Every thing would be drawn from 
its holdings in the country to the perfonal favour 
and inclination of the prince. This favour would 

be 
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be the fole introduction to power, and the only 
tenure by which it was to be held : fo that no per- 
ibn looking towards another, and all looking to- 

o o 

wards the court, it was impoffible but that the mo 
tive which Iblely influenced every man s hopes muft 
come in time to govern every man s conduct ; till 
at laft the fervility became universal, in fpite of the 
dead letter of any laws or inftitutions whatlbever. 

How it mould happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon iuch a project of govern 
ment, may at firft view appear furprifing. But 
the fact is, that opportunities very inviting to Iuch 
an attempt have offered ; and the fcheme itfelf was 
not dcftitute of ibme arguments not wholly un- 
plaufible to recommend it. Thefe opportunities 
and thefe arguments, the ufe that has been made 
of both, the plan for carrying this new fcheme of 
government into execution, and the effects which 
it has produced, are in my opinion worthy of our 
ierious confideration. 

His rnajeity came to the throne of thefe king 
doms with more advantages than any of his pre- 
deceffors fince the revolution. Fourth in deicent, 
and third in fucceffion of his royal family, even the 
zealots of hereditary right, in him, law Ibmething 
to flatter their favourite prejudices; and to jultity 
a transfer of their attachments, without a change 
in their principles. The peribn and caufe of the 
Pretender were become contemptible; his title dii- 

owned 
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owned throughout Europe, his party difbanded irj 
England. His majefty came indeed to the inheri 
tance of a mighty war ; but, victorious in every 
part of the globe, peace was always in his power, 
not to negotiate, but to dictate. No foreign ha 
bitudes or attachments withdrew him from the 
cultivation of his power at home. His revenue 
for the civil eftablifhment, fixed (as it was then 
thought) at a large, but definite fum, Avas ample, 
without being invidious. His influence, by ad 
ditions from conqueft, by an augmentation of 
debt, by an increafe of military and naval eftablifh- 
ment, much ftrengthened and extended. And 
coming to the throne in the prime and full vigour 
of youth, as from affection there was a ftrong dif- 
like, fo from dread there teemed to be a general 
averfenefs, from giving any thing like offence to a 
monarch, againft whole refentment oppoiition 
could not look for a refuge in any fort of rever- 
fionary hope. 

Thefe fmgular advantages infpircd his majefty 
only with a more ardent defire to preferve unim 
paired the Ipirit of that national freedom, to which 
he owed a fituation fo full of glory. But to others 
it iuggefted fentiments of a very different nature. 
They thought they now beheld an opportunity (by 
a certain fort of Itatelmen never long undifcovered 
or unemployed) of drawing to themfelves, by the 
aggrandizement of a court faction, a degree of 

_- ^ 

power 
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power which they could never hope to derive from 
natural influence or from honourable fervice; and 
which it was impoffible they could hold with the 
leaft fecunty, whilft the fyftem of adminiftration 
refted upon its former bottom. In order to faci 
litate the execution of their defign, it was necef- 
fary to make many alterations in political arrange 
ment, and a fignal change in the opinions, habits, 
and connexions of the greateft part of thole who 
at that time acted in publick. 

In the firit place, they proceeded gradually, but 
not flowly, to deftroy every thing of ftrength 
which did not derive its principal nourimment 
from the immediate pleafure of the court. The 
greateft weight of popular opinion and party con 
nexion were then with the duke of Newcaftle and 
Mr. Pitt Neither of thefe held their importance 
by the new tenure of the court ; they were not 
therefore thought to be fo proper as others for the 
fervices which were required by that tenure. It 
happened very favourably for the new fyftem, that 
under a forced coalition there rankled an incurable 
alienation and difguft between the parties which 
compofed the adminiftration. Mr. Pitt was tirft 
attacked. Not fatisfied with removing him from 

O 

power, they endeavoured by various urtiiices to 
ruin his character. The other party fecined ra 
ther plealed to get rid of fo oppreffive a ftipport; 
not perceiving, that their own fall was prepared 

by 
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by his, and involved in it. Many other reafori& 
prevented them from daring to look their true 
iituation in the face. To the great Whig families 
it was extremely difagreeable, and feemed alrnoft 
unnatural to oppofe the adminiftration of a prince 
of the houfe of Brunfwick. Day after day they 
hefitated, and doubted, and lingered, expecting 
that other counfels would take place ; and were 
flow to be perfuaded, that all which had been done 
by the cabal, was the effect not of humour, but of 
fyftem. It was more ftrongly and evidently the 
intereft of the new court faction, to get rid of the 
great Whig connexions, than to deftroy Mr. Pitt 
The power of that gentleman was vaft indeed and 
merited ; but it was in a great degree perfonal, 
and therefore tranfient. Theirs was rooted in the 
country. For, with a good deal lefs of popularity, 
they poiTeilbd a far more natural and fixed in 
fluence. Long pofleflion of government; vaft pro 
perty ; obligations of favours given and received ; 
connexion of office ; ties of blood, of alliance, of 
friendfhip (things at that time fuppofed of fome 
force) ; the name of Whig, dear to the majority 
of the people ; the zeal early begun and iteadily 
continued to the royal family : all thefe together 
formed a body of power in the nation, which was 
criminal and devoted. The great ruling principle 
of the cabal, and that which animated and harmo 
nized all their proceedings, how various foever 

they 
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they may have been, was to fignify to the world, 
that the court would proceed upon its own proper 
forces only; and that the pretence of bringing any 
other into its fervice was an affront to it, and not 
a fupport. Therefore when the chiefs were re 
moved, in order to go to the root, the whole party 
was put under a proicription, ib general and fevere 
as to take their hard-earned bread from the loweft 
officers, in a manner which had never been known 
before, even in general revolutions. But it was 
thought neceflkry effectually to deftroy all depen 
dencies but one ; and to mew an example of the 
firmnefs and rigour with which the new iyftem was 
to be fupported. 

Thus for the time were pulled down, in the per- 
fons of the Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt (in fpite 
of the fervices of the one at the acceffion of the 
royal family, and the recent fervices of the other 
in the war) the two only ftcurities for the import 
ance of the people ; power arijingfrom popularity, 
and power arijingfrom connexion. Here and there 
indeed a few individuals were left ftanding who 
gave fecurity for their total eftrangernent from the 
odious principles of party connexion and perfonal 
attachment; and it muft be confefied that moft 
of them have religioufly kept their faith. Such a 
change could not however be made without a 
mighty fliock to government. 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all thefe 

movements, 
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movements, principles correfpondent to them had 
been preached up with great zeal. Every one muft 
remember that the cabal let out Avith the moft 
aftoniming prudery, both moral and political. 
Thofe who in a few months after fouled over head 
and ears into the deepeft and dirtieft pits of cor 
ruption, cried out violently againft the indirect 
practices in the electing and managing of parlia 
ments, which had formerly prevailed. This mar 
vellous abhorrence which the court had iuddenly 
taken to all influence, was not only circulated in 
converfation through the kingdom, but pornpouily 
announced to the publick, with many other ex 
traordinary things, in a pamphlet* which had all 
the appearance of a manifefto preparatory to fome 
confiderable enterprife. Throughout it was a fa- 
tire, though in terms managed and decent enough, 
on the politicks of the former reign. It was in 
deed written with no fmall art and addrefs. 

In this piece appeared the firlt dawning of the 
new fyftem; there firft appeared the idea (then 
only in fpeculation) of feparating the court from 
the adminift ration ; of carrying every thing from 
national connexion to peribnal regards; and of 
forming a regular party for that purpoie, under 
the name of king s men. 

To recommend this fyftem to the people, a per- 

* Sentiments of an honeft Man. 

fpeftive 
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Ipeftive view of the court gorgeoufly painted, and 
finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to 
the gaping multitude, Party was to be totally done 
away, with all its evil works. Corruption was to 
be caft down from court, as Ate was from heaven. 
Power was thenceforward to be the chofen refi- 
dence of publick fpirit ; and no one was to be fup- 
pofed under any finifter influence, except thofe 
who had the misfortune to be in difgrace at court, 
which was to ftand in lieu of all vices and all cor 
ruptions. A fcheme of perfection to be realized in 
a monarchy far beyond the vifionary republick of 
Plato. The whole icenery was exactly difpofed to 
captivate thofe good fouls, whole credulous mo 
rality is fo invaluable a treafure to crafty poli 
ticians. Indeed there was wherewithal to charm 
every body, except thofe few who are not much 
pleafed with profeffions of fupernatural virtue, who 
know of what fluff fuch profeffions are made, for 
what purpofes they are defigned, and in what they 
are fure conftantly to end. Many innocent gen 
tlemen, who had been talking profe all their lives 
without knowing any thing of the matter, began 
at laft to open their eyes upon their own merits, 
and to attribute their not having been lords of the 
treafury and lords of trade many years before, 
merely to the prevalence of party, and to the mi- 
nifterial power, which had fruftrated the good in 
tentions of the court in favour of their abilities. 
VOL. II. R Now 
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Now was the time to unlock the fealed fountain 
of royal bounty, which had been infamouily mo 
nopolized and huckstered, and to let it flow at 
large upon the whole people. The time was come, 
to reftore royalty to its original fplendour. Mtttw 
le Roy hors de page, became a fort of watch-word. 
And it was conftantly in the mouths of all the run 
ners of the court, that nothing could preferve the 
balance of the conftitution from being overturned 
by the rabble, or Uy a faction of the nobility, but 
to free the fovereisn effectually from that mini!- 
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terial tyranny under which the royal dignity had 
been oppreiTed in the perfon of his majefty s grand 
father. 

Thefe were fome of the many artifices ufed to 
reconcile the people to the great change which was 
made in the perfons who compofed the miniftry, 
and the ftill greater which was made and avowed 
in its conftitution. As to individuals, other me 
thods were employed with them ; in order fo 
thoroughly to difunite every party, and even every 
family, that no concert, order, or effect, might appear 
in any future oppojitlon. And in this manner an ad- 
miniltration without connexion with the people, 
or with one another, was firft put in poffeffion of 
government. What good confequences followed 
from it, we have all feen ; whether with regard to 
virtue, publick or private ; to the eafc and happi- 
aaefs of the ibvcreign ; or to the real ftrength of 

government 
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government. But as fo much ftrefs was then laid 
on the neceffity of this new project, it will not be 
arnifs to take a view of the effects of this roval fer- 

J 

vitude and vile durance, which was ib deplored in 
the reign of the late monarch, and was fo carefully 
to be avoided in the reign of his fucceifor. The 
effects were thefe. 

In times full of doubt and danger to his perfon 
and family, George the Second maintained the 
dignity of his crown connected with the libertv of 
his people, not only unimpaired, but improved, 
for the fpace of thirty-three years. He overcame 
a dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, 
and raging in the heart of his kingdoms ; and 

O O O 

thereby deftroyed the feeds of all future rebellion 
that could arife upon the fame principle. He car 
ried the glory, the power, the commerce of Eng 
land, to an height unknown even to this renowned 
nation in the times of its greateft profperity : and he. 
left his fucceffion refting on the true and only true 
foundations of all national and all regal greatnefs; 
affection at home, reputation abroad, truit in al 
lies, terrour in rival nations. The moft ardent lover 
of his country cannot widi for Great Britain a 
happier fate than to continue as fhe was then left. 
A people emulous as we are in affection to our pre- 
fent fovereign, know not how to form a prayer to 
heaven for a greater bleffing upon his virtues, or 
a higher ftate of felicity and glory, than that he 

* 11 2 mould 
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ihoulcl live, and fhould reign, and, when Provi 
dcnce ordains it, iliould die, exactly like his illuf- 
trious predeceflbr. 

A great prince may be bliged (though fuch a 
thing cannot happen very often) to facrifice his 
private inclination to his publick intereft. A wife 
prince will not think that fuch a reftraint implies 
a condition of fervility ; and truly, if fuch was 
the condition of the laft reign, and the effects were 
alfo fuch as we have defcribed, we ought, no lets 
for the fake of the fovereign whom we love, than 
for our own, to hear arguments convincing in 
deed, before w r e depart from the maxims of that 
reign, or fly in the face of this great body of ftrong 
and recent experience. 

One of the principal topicks which was then, 
and has been fince, much employed by that poli 
tical * fchool, is an affected terrour of the growth 
of an ariftocratick power, prejudicial to the rights 
of the crown, and the balance of the conftitution. 
Any new powers exercifed in the houfe of lords, 
or in the houfe of commons, or by the crown, 
ought certainly to excite the vigilant and anxious 
jealoufy of a free people. Even a new and unpre 
cedented courfe of action in the whole legislature, 
without great and evident reafon, may be a fubject 

* See the political writings of the late Dr. Brown, and 

many others. 
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of juft uneafmefs. I will not affirm, that there 
may not have lately appeared in the houfe of lords 
,a diipofition to fome attempts derogatory to the 
legal rights of the fubje6t If any fuch have really 
appeared, they have ariien, not from a power pro 
perly ariftocratick, but from the fame influence 
which is charged with having excited attempts of 
a fimilar nature in the houfe of commons ; which 
houfe, if it mould have been betrayed into an un 
fortunate quarrel with its constituents, and involv 
ed in a charge of the very fame nature, could have 
neither power nor inclination to repel fuch at 
tempts in others. Thofe attempts in the houfe of 
lords can no more be called ariftocratick proceed 
ings, than the proceedings with regard to the 
county of Middlefex in the houfe of commons 
can with any fenfe be called democraticaL 

It is true, that the peers have a great influence 
in the kingdom, and in every part of the publick 
concerns. While they are men of property, it is 
impoflible to prevent it, except by fuch means as 
muft prevent all property from its natural opera 
tion : an event not ealily to be compafled, while 
property is power ; nor by any means to be wifli- 
ed, while the leaft notion exifts of the method by 
which the fpirit of liberty afts, and of the means 
by which it is preferved. If any particular peers, 
by their uniform, upright, conftitutional conduct, 
by their publick and their private virtues, have ac- 

R 3 quired 
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quired an influence in the country ; the people, on 
whofe favour that influence depends, and from 
whom it arofe, M ill never be duped into an opinion, 
that fuch greatnefs in a peer is the defpotifm of an 
ariftocracy, when they know and feel it to be the 
effect and pledge of their own importance. 

I am no friend to ariftocracy, in the fenfe at 
leaft in which that word is ui ually underftood. 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cafes on the 
fuppofed ruin of the conititution, I mould be free 
to declare, that if it rnuft perifh, I would rather 
by far fee it refolved into any other form, than 
loft in that auftere and infolent domination. But, 
whatever my diflikes may be, my fears are not 
upon that quarter. The queftion, on the influence 
of a court, and of a peerage, is not, which of the 
two dangers is the moft eligible, but which is the 
moft imminent. He is but a poor obferver, who 
has not ieen, that the generality of peers, far from 
fupporting themfelves in a ftate of independent 
greatnefs, are but too apt to fall into an obli 
vion of their proper dignity, and to run headlong 
into an abject fervitude. Would to God it were 
true, that the fault of our peers were too much 
fpirit ! It is worthy of fome obfervation, that thefe 
gentlemen, fo jealous of ariftocracy, make no com 
plaints of the power of thofe peers (neither few 
nor inconfiderable) who are always in the train of 
a court, and whofe whole weight muft be con- 

fidered 
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lidered as a portion of the fettled influence of the 
crown. This is all fafe and right; but if fome 
peers (I am very ibrry they are not as many as 
they ought to be) let themielves, in the great con 
cern of peers and commons, againft a back-itairs 
influence and clandeftine government, then the 
alarm begins : then the conftitution is in danger 

O O 

of being forced into an ariftocracy. 

I relt a little the longer on this court topick, be- 
caufe it was much infifted upon at the time of the 
great change, and has been fmce frequently revived 
by many of the agents of that party : for, whilft 
they are terrifying the great and opulent with the 
horrours of mob-government, they are by other 
managers attempting (though hitherto with little 
fuccefs) to alarm the people with a phantom of 
tyranny in the nobles. All this is done upon their 
favourite principle of diiunion, of fowingjealoufies 
amongft the different orders of the ftate, and of 
disjointing the natural ftrength of the kingdom ; 
that it may be rendered incapable of refilling the 
fmifter defigns of wicked men, who have engrofled 
the royal power. 

Thus much of the topicks chofen by the cour 
tiers to recommend their fyftem ; it will be necef- 
fary to open a little more at large the nature of that 
party which was formed for its fupport. Without 
this, the whole would have been no better than a 

R 4 vifionary 
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vifionary amufement, like the fcheme of Harring 
ton s political club, and not a bufmefs in which 
the nation had a real concern. As a powerful 
party, and a party conftrufted on a new principle, 
it is a very inviting object of curiofity. 

It muft be remembered, that fince the revolu 
tion, until the period we are fpeaking of, the in 
fluence of the crown had been always employed in 
fupporting the minifters of ftate, and in carrying 
on the publick bufmefs according to their opinions. 
But the party now in queftion is formed upon a 
very different idea. It is to intercept the favour, 
protection and confidence of the crown in the paf- 
iage to its minifters ; it is to come between them 
and their importance in parliament; it is to feparate 
them from all their natural and acquired depen 
dencies; it is intended as the controul, not the 
fupport, of adminiftration. The machinery of this 
fyftem is perplexed in its movements, and falfe in 
its principle. It is formed on a fuppofition that 
the king is fomething external to his government ; 
and that he may be honoured and aggrandized, 
even by its debility and difgrace. The plan pro 
ceeds exprefsly on the idea of enfeebling the regular 
executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weak 
ening the ftate in order to ftrengthen the court. 
The Icheme depending entirely on diftruft, on dif- 
connexion, on mutability by principle, on fyftema- 

tick 
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tick weaknefs in every particular member ; it is 
impoffible that the total remit mould be fubftantial 
ftrength of any kind. 

As a foundation of their fcheme, the cabal have 
eftabliihed a fort of rota in the court. All forts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into ad- 
miniftration, from whence few have had the good 
fortune to efcape without difgrace ; none at all 
without confiderable lolTes. In the beginning of 
each arrangement no profeffions of confidence and 
fupport are wanting, to induce the leading men to 
engage. But while the minifters of the day appear 
in all the pomp and pride of power, while they 
have all their canvas fpread out to the wind, and 
every fail filled with the fair and profperous gale 
of royal favour, in a fhort time they find, they 
know not how, a current, which fets direftly 
againft them ; which prevents all progreis ; and 
even drives them backwards. They grow amamed 
and mortified in a fituation, which, by its vicinity 
to power, only ferves to remind them the more 
ftrongly of their infignificance. They are obliged 
either to execute the orders of their inferiours, or 
to fee thernfelves oppofed by the natural inftru- 
ments of their office. With the lofs of their dig 
nity they lofe their temper. In their turn they 
grow troublefome to that cabal which, whether it 
fupports or oppofes, equally difgraces and equally 
betrays them. It is foon found neceflary to get 

rid 
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rid of the heads of adrmniftration ; but it is of the 
heads only. As there always are many rotten 
members belonging to the beft connexions, it is 
not hard to periuade feveral to continue in office 
without their leaders. By this means the party 
goes out much thinner than it came in ; and is 
only reduced in ftrength by its temporary poffef- 
iion of power. Befides, if by accident, or in courfe 
of changes, that power fhould be recovered, the 
junto have thrown up a retrenchment of thefe car- 
cafes, which may ferve to cover themfelves in a 
day of danger. They conclude, not unwifely, that 
fuch rotten members will become the firft objects 
of difguft and refentment to their antient con 
nexions. 

They contrive to form in the outw r ard adminif- 

J 

tration two parties at the leaft; which, whilft they 
are tearing one another to pieces, are both compe 
titors for the favour and protection of the cabal ; 
and, by their emulation, contribute to throw every 
thing more and more into the hands of the inte- 
riour managers. 

A minifter of ftate will fometimes keep himfelf 
totally eftranged from all his colleagues ; will dif 
fer from them in their councils, will privately tra- 
verfe, and publickly oppofe, their meafures. He 
will, however, continue in his employment. In- 
ftead of iirffering any mark of difpleafure, he will 
be diftingtiimecLby an unbounded profufion of 

court 
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court rewards and careffes ; becaufe lie does what 
is expected, and all that is expected, from men in 
office. He helps to keep foine form of adminil- 
tratipn in being, and keeps it at the fame time as 
weak and divided as pomble. 

However, we mult take care not to be miftaken, 
or to imagine that fuch perfons have any weight 
in their oppofition. When, by them, adminiftra- 
tion is convinced of its insignificancy, they are foon 
to be convinced of their own. They never are 
fuffered to fucceed in their oppofition. They and 
the world are to be fatisfied, that, neither office, 
nor authority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, 
counfel, (kill, or union, are of the leaft importance; 
but that the mere influence of the court, naked of 
all fupport, and deftitute of all management, is 
abundantly fufficient for all its own purpofes. 

When any adverfe connexion is to be deftroyed, 
the cabal feldom appear in the work themfelves. 
They find out fome peribn of whom the party en 
tertains an high opinion. Such a peribn they en 
deavour to delude with various pretences. They 
teach him firft to diftruft, and then to quarrel with 
his friends ; among whom, by the fame arts, they 
excite a fimilar diffidence of him; ib that in this 
mutual fear and diftruft, he may furier himlelf to 
be employed as the inftrument in the change which 
is brought about. Afterwards they are lure to 
deftroy him in his turn, by fetting up in his place 

fome 
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fome perfon in whom he had himfelf repofed the 
greateft confidence, and who ferves to carry off a 
confiderable part of his adherents. 

When fuch a perfon has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is foon compelled to com 
mit fome flagrant act of iniquitous perfonal holti- 
lity againft fome of them (fuch as an attempt to 
ftrip a particular friend of his family cftate), by 
which the cabal hope to render the parties utterly 
irreconcileable. In truth, they have fo contrived 
matters, that people have a greater hatred to the fub- 
ordinate inftruments than to the principal movers. 

As in deftroying their enemies they make ufe of 
inftruments not immediately belonging to their 
corps, fo in advancing their own friends they pur- 
fue exactly the fame method. To promote any of 
them to confiderable rank or emolument, they 
commonly take care that the recommendation Ihall 
pafs through the hands of the oftenfible miniftry: 
fuch a recommendation might however appear to 
the world, as fome proof of the credit of minifters, 
and fome means of increasing their ftrength. To 
prevent this, the perfons fo advanced are directed, 
in all companies, induftrioufly to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatfoever to adminiitra- 

o 

tion ; that they have received their office from 
another quarter; that they are totally free and in 
dependent. 

M "hen the faction has any job of lucre to obtain, 

or 
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or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to fe- 
lect, for the execution, thofe very peribns to whofe 
habits, friendfhips, principles, and declarations, 
fuch proceedings are publickly known to be the 
moil adverfe ; at once to render the inftruments 
the more odious, and therefore the more depen 
dent, and to prevent the people from ever repofing 
a confidence in any appearance of private friend- 
ftiip, or publick principle. 

If the adminiftration feem now and then, from 
remiffnefs, or from fear of making themielves dif- 

o 

agreeable, to fuffer any popular exceffes to go un- 
punifhed, the cabal immediately lets up ibme crea 
ture of theirs to raife a clamour againit the minif- 
ters, as having fhamefully betrayed the dignity of 
government. Then they compel the miniftry to 
become active in conferring rewards and honours 
on the perfons who have been the inftruments of 
their difgrace; and, after having firft vilified them 
with the higher orders for fuffering the laws to 
-ilcep over the licentioufnefs of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their 
former inactivity) to fome act of atrocious vio 
lence, which renders them completely abhorred by 
the people. They who remember the riots which 
attended the Middlefex election; the opening of 
the prcfent parliament; and the tranfactions rela 
tive to Saint George s Fields, will not be at a lols 
for un application of thcfe remarks. 

That 
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That this body may be enabled to compafs all 
the ends of its inftitntion, its members are fearcely 
ever to aim at the high and refponlible offices of 
the ftate. They are diltributcd with art and judg 
ment through all the fecondary, but efficient, de 
partments of office, and through the hotifeholds of 
all the branches of the royal family : fo as on one 
hand to Occupy all the avenues to the throne ; 
and on the other to forward or fruftrate the exe 
cution of any meafure, according to their own in- 
terefts. For with the credit and fupport which 
they are known to have, though for the greater 
part in places which are only a genteel excufe for 
falary, they poffefs all the influence of the highefb 
polls ; and they dictate publickly in almoft every 
thing, even with a parade of fuperiority. When 
ever they diilent (as it often happens) from their 
nominal leaders, the trained part of the fenate, in- 
itinclively in the fecret, is lure to follow them; 
provided the leaders, fenfible of their fituation, do 
not of themlelves recede in time from their moft 
declared opinions. This latter is generally the 
cafe. It will not be conceivable to any one who 
has not feen it, what pleafure is taken by the cabal 
in rendering thefe heads of office thoroughly con 
temptible and ridiculous. And when they are be 
come fo, they have then the beft chance for being 
well fupported. 

The members of the court faction are fully in 
demnified 
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demnified for not holding places on the flippery 
heights of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all 
affairs, but alfo by the perie&t fecurity in which 
they enjoy lefs conspicuous, but very advantageous 
(ituations. Their places are in exprefs legal tenure, 
or in effect, all of them for life. Whilft the firil 
and moft refpeclable perfons in the kingdom are 
toffed about like tennis balls, the fport of a blind 
and infolent caprice, no minifter dares even to cait 
an oblique glance at the loweft of their body. If 
an attempt be made upon one of this corps, imme 
diately he flies to fanctuary, and pretends to the 
moft inviolable of all promifes. No conveniency 
of publick arrangement is available to remove any 
one of them from the fpecifick fituation he holds ; 
and the flighteft attempt upon one of them, by 
the moft powerful minifter, is a certain preliminary 
to his own deftruftion. 

Confcious of their independence, they bear 
themfelves with a lofty air to the exterior minif- 
ters. Like JanilTaries. thev derive a kind of free- 

*/ 

dom from the very condition of their iervitude. 
They may acl juft as they pleafe ; provided they 
are true to the great ruling principle of their infti- 
tution. It is, therefore, not at all wonderful, that 
people mould be fo deiirous of adding themfelves 
to that body, in which they may pollefs and re 
concile fatisfa&ions the moft alluring, and feein- 

r? 7 

ingly the molt contradictory; enjoving at once all 

the 
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the fpirited pleaiure of independence, and all the 
grofs lucre and fat emoluments of fervitude. 

Here is a fketch, though a flight one, of the 
conftitution, laws, and policy, of this new court 
corporation. The name by which they chufe to 
diftinguifh themfelves, is that of king s men, or the 
king s friends^ by an invidious exclufion of the reft 
of his Majefty s moft loyal and affectionate fub- 
jects. The whole fyftem, comprehending the ex 
terior and interiour adminiftrations is commonly 
called in the technical language of the court, double 
cabinet ; in French or Englifh, as you chufe to 
pronounce it. 

Whether all this be a vifion of a diftracted brain, 
or the invention of a malicious heart, or a real fac 
tion in the country, muft be judged by the appear* 
ances which things have worn for eight years palt. 
Thus far I am certain, that there is not a fmglc 
publick man, in or out of office, who has not, at 
fome time or other, borne teftimony to the truth 
of what I have now related. In particular, no 
perfons have been more ftrong in their affertions, 
and louder and more indecent in their complaints, 
than thofe who compofe all the exterior part of 
the prefent adminiftration ; in whofe time that 
faction has arrived at fuch an height of power, and 
of boldnefs in the ufe of it, as may, in the end, 
perhaps bring about its total deftruction. 

It is true, that about four years ago, during the 

admi- 
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a dminiftration of the Marquis of Rockingham, an 
attempt was made to carry on government with 
out their concurrence. However, this was only a 
traniient cloud ; they were hid but for a moment; 
and their conftellation blazed out with greater 
brightness, and a far more vigorous influence, fome 
time after it was blown over. An attempt was at 
that time made (but without any idea of profcrip- 
tion) to break their corps, to difcountenance their 
doctrines, to revive connexions of a different kind, 
to reftore the principles and policy of the Whigs, 
to reanimate the caufe of liberty by minifterial 
countenance ; and then for the firit time were men 
feen attached in office to every principle they had 
maintained in oppofition. No one will doubt, that 
fuch men were abhorred and violently oppofed by 
the court faction, and that fuch a lyftem could 
have but a Ihort duration. 

It may appear Ibmewhat affected, that in fo 
much difcourfe upon this extraordinary party, I 
mould fay fo little of the Earl of Bute, who is the 
fuppofed head of it. Uut this was neither owing 
to affectation nor inadvertence. I have carefully 
avoided the introduction of perfonal reflections of 
any kind. Much the greater part of the topicks 
which have been uied to blacken this nobleman, 
are either unjult or frivolous. At beft, they have 
a tendency to give the refentment of this bitter 
calamity a wrong direction, and to turn a publick 

VOL. II. S grievance 
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grievance into a mean, perfonal, or a dangerous 
national quarrel. Where there is a regular 1 cheme 
of operations carried on, it is the fyftem, and not 
any individual perlbn who a6ts in it, that is truly 
dangerous. This fyftem has not arifen folely from 
the ambition of Lord Bute, but from the circum- 
ftances which favoured it, and from an indifference 
to the conftitution which had been for fome time 
growing among our gentry. We mould have 
been tried with it, if the Earl of Bute had never 
exifted ; and it will want neither a contriving head 
nor active members, when the Earl of Bute exifts 
no longer. It is not, therefore, to rail at Lord 
Bute, but firmly to embody againit this court party 
and its practices, which can afford us any profpec~t 
of relief in our prefent condition. 

Another motive induces me to put the perfonal 
confideration of Lord Bute, wholly out of the 
queftion. He communicates very little in a direol 
manner with the greater part of our men of bufi- 
nefs. This has never been his cuftom. It is 
enough for him that he furrounds them with his 

o 

creatures. Several imagine, therefore, that they 
have a very good excufe for doing all the work of 
this faction, when they have no perfonal connexion 
with Lord Bute. But whoever becomes a party 
to an adminiftration, compofed of infulated indi 
viduals, without faith plighted, tie, or common 
principle; an adminiftration conftitutionally irn- 
; . potent 
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potent, becauie fupported by no party in the na 
tion; he who contributes to deftroy the connexions 
of men and their truft in one another, or in any 
fort to throw the dependence of publick counfels 
upon private will and favour, poffibly may have 
nothing to do with the Earl of Bute. It matters 
little whether he be the friend or the enemy of that 
particular perfon. But let him be who pr what 
he will, he abets a faction that is driving hard to 
the ruin of his country. He is lapping the foun 
dation of its liberty, difturbing the fources of its 
domeftick tranquillity, weakening its government 
over its dependencies, degrading it from all its im 
portance in the fyftem of Europe. 

It is this unnatural infufion of a fyftem offa- 
vouritifm into a government which in a great part 
of its conftitution is popular, that has railed the 
prefent ferment in the nation. The people, with 
out entering deeply into its principles, could plainly 
perceive its effects, in much violence, in a great 
fpirit of innovation, and a general dilbrder in all 
the functions of government. I keep my eye 
folely on this fyftem ; if I fpeak of thole meafures 
which have arifen from it, it will be fo far only as 
they illuftrate the general fcheme. This is the 
fountain of all thofe bitter waters of which, through 
an hundred different conduits, we have drunk 
until we are ready to burft. The difcretionary 
power of the crown in the formation of miniftry, 

S 2 abuied 
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abufed by bad or weak men, has given rile to a 
iyftem, which, without direclly violating the letter 
of any law, operates againft the fpirit of the whole 
conftitution. 

A plan of favouritifm for our executory govern 
ment is efTentially at variance with the plan of our 
legiilature. One great end undoubtedly of a mix 
ed government like ours, compofed of monarchy, 
and of controuls, on the part of the higher people 
and the lower, is that the prince mail not be able 
to violate the laws. This is ufeful indeed and 
fundamental But this, even at firlt view, is no 
more than a negative advantage ; an armour merely 
defenfive. It is therefore next in order, and equal 
in importance, that the difcretionarij powers which 
are nectjjarily vefted in the monarch, whether for 
the execution of the laws, or for the nomination to 
magistracy and office, or for conducting the affairs 
of peace and war, or for ordering the revenue, Jhould 
all be exercifed upon publick principles and national 
grounds, and not on the likings or prejudices, the 
intrigues or policies, of a court. This, I laid, is 
equal in importance to the iecuring a government 
according to law. The laws reach but a very little 
way. Conftitute government how you pleafe, infi 
nitely the greater part of it muft depend upon the 
exerciie of the powers which are left at large to the 
prudence and uprightnefs of miniiters of ftate. 
Kvcn all the ufe and potency of the laws depends 
. . . upon 
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upon them. Without them, your commonwealth 
is no better than a fcheme upon paper; and not a 
living, acting, effective conftitution. It is poffible, 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or defign 
artfully conducted, minifters may fuffer one part of 
government to languifh, another to be perverted 
from its purpofes, and every valuable intereft of 
the country to fall into ruin and decay, without 
poflibility of fixing any iingle acl; on which a cri 
minal profecution can be juftly grounded. The 
due arrangement of men in the a6tive part of the 
ftate, far from being foreign to the purpofes of a 
wife government, ought to be among its very firlt 
and deareft objects. When, therefore, the abettors 
of the new fyftem tell us, that between them and 
their oppofers there is nothing but a ftruggle for 
power, and that therefore we are no ways con 
cerned in it ; we muft tell thole who have the im 
pudence to infult us in this manner, that of all 
things we ought to be the moft concerned, who 
and what fort of men they are, that hold the truft 
of every thing that is dear to us. Nothing can 
render this a point of indifference to the nation, 
but what muft either render us totally defperate, 
or footh us into the fecurity of ideots. We muft 
foften into a credulity below the milkinefs of in 
fancy, to think all men virtuous. We muft be 
tainted with a malignity truly diabolical, to believe 
all the world to be equally wicked and corrupt. 

S 3 I\ien 
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Men are in publick life as in private, fome good, 
fome evil. The elevation of the one, and the de- 
preffion of the other, are the firft objects of all 
true policy. But that form of government, which, 
neither in its direct inftitutions, nor in their im 
mediate tendency, has contrived to throw its af 
fairs into the moft truft-worthy hands, but has 
left its whole executory fyftem to be difpofed of 
agreeably to the uncontrolled pleafure of any one 
man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of 
polity defective not only in that member, but con- 
fequentially erroneous in every part of it. 

In arbitrary governments, the conftitution of 
the miniftry follows the conftitution of the legif- 
lature. Both the law and the magistrate are the 
creatures of will. It muft be fo: Nothing, indeed, 
will appear more certain, on any tolerable confif 
deration of this matter, than that fftwy t fort of go 
vernment ought to hace its a dmin ift ration corref- 
pondent to its legijlature. If it mould be other- 
wife, things muft fall into an hideous diforder. The 
people of a free commonwealth, who have taken 
fuch care that their laws mould be the refult of 
general confent, cannot be fo fenfeleis as to fuifer 
their executory fyftem to be compofed of perfons 
on whom they have no dependence, and whom no 
proofs of the publick love and confidence have re 
commended to thofe powers, upon the ufe of 
which the very being of the ftate depends. 

The 
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The popular election of magiftrates, and popular 
dilpofition of rewards and honours, is one of the 
firft advantages of a free ftate. Without it, or 
ibmething equivalent to it, perhaps the people can 
not long enjoy the fubftance of freedom ; cer 
tainly none of the vivifying energy of good go 
vernment. The frame of our commonwealth did 
not admit of fuch an actual election : but it pro 
vided as well, and (while the fpirit of the confti- 
tution is preferved) better for all the effects of it 
than by the method of fuffrage in any democratick 
ftate whatfoever. It had always, until of late, been 
held the firft duty of Parliament, to rejufe to fup- 
port Government, until power was in the hands of 
perfbns who were acceptable to the people, or while 
factions predominated in the Court in which the na 
tion had no confidence. Thus all the good effects of 
popular election were fuppoled to be fecured to us, 
without the mifchiefs attending on perpetual in 
trigue, and a diftinct canvafs for every particular 
office throughout the body of the people. This 
was the moft noble and refined part of our confti- 
tution. The people, by their rcprefentatives and 
grandees, were intruded with a deliberative power 
in making laws ; the king with the controul of 
his negative. The king was intruded with the 
deliberative choice and the election to office ; the 
people had the negative in a parliamentary re- 
fufal to fupport. Formerly this power of con- 

S 4 troul 
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troul was what kept rninifters in awe of parlia 
ments, and parliaments in reverence with the 
people. If the ufe of this power of controul on 
the fyftem and peribns of adminiitration is gone, 
every thing is loft, parliament and all. We may 
allure ourfelves, that if parliament will tamely fee 
e vii men take poffefiion of all the Itrong holds of 
their country, and allow them time and means to. 
fortify themfelves, under a pretence of giving them 
a fair trial, and upon a hope of difcovering, whe 
ther they will not be reformed by power, and 
whether their meafures will not be better than 
their morals ; fuch a parliament will give counte 
nance to their meafures alfo, whatever that parlia 
ment may pretend, and whatever thole meafures 
may be. 

Every good political inftitution muft have a pre 
ventive operation as well as a remedial. It ought 
to have a natural tendency to exclude bad men 
from government, and not to truft for the fafety 
of the Hate to fubfequent punifhment alone : pu- 
nilhment, which has ever been tardy and uncer 
tain ; and which, when power is fullered in bad 
hands, may chance to fall rather on the injured 
than the criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the great trufts 
of the ftate, they ought by their conduct to have 
obtained fuc h a degree of eftimation in their coun 
try, as may be fome fort of pledge and fecurity 

to 
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to the publick, that they will not abufe thofe trufts. 
It is no mean fecurity for a proper ufe of power, 
that a man has ihewn by the general tenour of his 
actions, that the affection, the good opinion, the 
confidence, of his fellow citizens have been amomj 

* o 

the principal objefts of his life ; and that he has 
owed none of the gradations of his power or for 
tune to a fettled contempt, or occafional forfeiture 
of their etteein. 

That man who before he comes into power has 
no friends, or who coining into power is obliged 
to defert his friends, or who lofmg it has no friends 
to fympathize with him ; he who has no iway 
among any part of the landed or commercial in- 
tereft, but whofe whole importance has begun with 
his office, and is fure to end with it ; is a perfon 
who ought never to be fuffered by a controuling 
parliament to continue in any of thofe fituations 
which confer the lead and direction of all our pub- 
lick affairs; becaufe fuch a man has no connexion 
with the inter eft of the people.. 

Thofe knots or cabals of men who have got to 
gether, avowedly without any publick principle, 
in order to fell their conjunct iniquity at the higher 
rate, and are therefore univerfally odious, ought 
never to be fuffered to domineer in the Itate ; be 
caufe they have no connexion icith the jbitimeuts 
and opinions of the people. 

Thefe are confiderations which in my opinion 

enforce 
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enforce the neceffity of having fome better reafon, 
in a free country, and a free parliament, for fup- 
porting the minifters of the crown, than that Ihort 
one, That the king has thought proper to appoint them. 
There is fomething very courtly in this. But it is 
a principle pregnant with all forts of mifchief, in 
a conftitution like ours, to turn the views of ac 
tive men from the country to the court. What 
ever be the road to power, that is the road which 
will be trod. If the opinion of the country be of 
no ufe as a means of power or consideration, the 
qualities which ufually procure that opinion will 
be no longer cultivated. And whether it will be 
right, in a ftate fo popular in its conftitution as 
ours, to leave ambition without popular motives, 
and to truft all to the operation of pure virtue in 
the minds of kings and minifters, and publick men, 
muft be fubmitted to the judgment and good 
fenfe of the people of England. 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, and, 
without directly controverting the principle, to 
raife objections from the difficulty under which 
the fovereign labours, to diftinguim the genuine 
voice and fentiments of his people, from the cla 
mour of a faction, by which it is fo eafily counter 
feited. The nation, they fay, is generally divided 
into parties, with views and paffions utterly irre- 
concileable. If the king fhould put his affairs 
into the hands of any one of them, he is fure to 

dilguft 
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difguft the reft ; if he felect particular men from 
among them all, it is an hazard that he difgufts 
them all. Thofe who are left out, however divided 
before, will foon run into a body of oppofition ; 
which, being a collection of many difcon tents into 
one focus, will Avithout doubt be hot and violent 
enough. Faction will make its cries refound 

O 

through the nation, as if the whole were in an up 
roar, when by far the majority, and much the bet 
ter part, will feem for a while as it were annihi 
lated by the quiet in which their virtue and mode 
ration incline them to enjoy the bleffings of go 
vernment. Beiides that the opinion of the mere 
vulgar is a mifcrable rule even with regard to them- 
felves, on account of their violence and inftability. 
So that if you were to gratify them in their hu 
mour to-day, that very gratification would be a 
ground of their cliffatisfaction on the next. Now 
as all thcfe rules of publick opinion are to be col 
lected with great difficulty, and to be applied with 
equal uncertainty as to the effect, what better can 
a king, of England do, than to employ fuch men 
as he finds to have views and inclinations moft 
conformable to his own ; who arc Icaft infefted 
with pride and fclf-will, and who are leaft moved 
l&gt;y fuch popular humours as are perpetually tra- 
verfmg his defigns, and diiturbing his iervicc ; 
fruiting that, when he means no ill to his people, 
he will be Supported in his appointments, whether 

he 
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he choofes to keep or to .change, as his private 
judgment or his pleafure leads him ? He will find a 
lure refource in the real weight and influence of 
the crown, when it is not flittered to become an 
inftrument in the hands of a faction. 

I will not pretend to fay that there is nothing at 
all in this mode of reafoning ; becaufe I will not 
affert that there is no difficulty in the art of go 
vernment. Undoubtedly the very beft admini- 
ftration muft encounter a great deal of oppofition ; 
and the very worft will find more fupport than it 
deferves. Sufficient appearances will never be 
wanting to thofe who have a mind to deceive 
themfelves. It is a fallacy in conftant ufe with 
thofe who would level all things, and confound 
right with wrong, to infift upon the inconveni- 
encies which are attached to every choice, without 
taking into confideration the different weight and 
confequence of thofe inconveniencies. The quef- 
tion is not concerning abfolute difcontent or perfect 
fatisfaclion in government; neither of which can 
be pure and unmixed at any time, or upon any 
fyftem. The controverfy is about that degree of 
good-humour in the people, which may poffibly be 
attained, and ought certainly to be looked for. 
While fome politicians may be waiting to know 
whether the fenfe of every individual be againft 
them, accurately diftinguiihing the vulgar from the 
better fort, drawing lines between the enterprifes 

of 
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T&gt;f a faftion and the efforts of a people, they may 
chance, to fee the government, which they are fo 
nicely weighing and dividing, and diftinguifhing, 
tumble to the ground in the jnidft of their wife 
deliberation. Prudent men, when fo great an ob 
ject as the fecurity of government, or even its 
peace, is at ftake, will not run the rifk of a de- 
cifion which may be fatal to it. They who can 
read the political iky will fee a hurricane in a 
cloud no bigger than a hand at the very eds;e of 

oo / o 

the horizon, and will run into the firft harbour. 
No lines can be laid down for civil or political 
wifdom. They are a matter incapable of exacl; 
definition. But, though no man can draw a ftroke 
between the confines of day and night, yet light 
and darknefs are upon the whole tolerably diftin- 
guifhable. Nor will it be impoffible for a prince 
to find out fuch a mode of government, and fuch 
perfons to adminifter it, as will give a great de 
gree of content to his people ; without any curi 
ous and anxious refearch for that abitraft, univcr- 
fal, perfect harmony, which while he is feeking, he 
abandons thofe means of ordinary tranquillity 
which are in his power without any refearch at all. 

It is not more the duty than it is the intereft of 
a prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to his go 
vernment. But thole who advife him may have 
an intereft in diibrder and confufion. If the opi 
nion of the people is againft them, they will natu- 

rallv 
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rally wifli that it fhould have no prevalence. Here 
it is that the people muft on their part mew them- 
felves fenfible of their own value. Their whole 
importance, in the firft inftance, and afterwards 
their whole freedom, is at {take. Their freedom 
cannot long furvive their importance. Here it is 
that the natural ftrength of the kingdom, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent 
merchants and manufacturers, the fubftantial yeo 
manry, muft interpofe, to refcue their prince, 
themfelves, and their pofterity. 

We are at prefent at irTue upon this point. We 
are in the great crifis of this contention ; and the 
part which men take one way or other, will ferve 
to difcriminate their characters and their principles. 
Until the matter is decided, the country will re 
main in its prefent confufion. For while a fyftem 
of adminiftration is attempted, entirely repugnant 
to the genius of the people, and not conformable 
to the plan of their government, every thing muft 
neceffarily be difordered for a time, until this fyf 
tem deftroys the conftitution, or the conftitution 
gets the better of this fyftem. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and 
malignity in this political diftemper beyond any 
that I have heard or read of. In former times th-e 
projectors of arbitrary government attacked only 
the liberties of their country ; a defign furely mif- 
ehievous enough to have fatisfied a mind of the 

moft 
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molt unruly ambition. But a fyftem unfavourable 
to freedom may be fo formed, as confiderably to 
exalt the grandeur of the ftate ; and men may 
find in the pride and fplendour of that profperity 
fome fort of confolation for the lofs of their folid 
privileges. Indeed the increafe of the power of the 
ftate has often been urged by artful men, as a pre 
text for fome abridgement of the publick liberty. 
But the fcheme of the junto under confideration, 
not only ftrikes a pally into every nerve of our 
free conftitution, but in the fame degree benumbs 
and ftupifies the whole executive power ; render 
ing government in all its grand operations languid, 
uncertain, ineffective ; making minifters fearful of 
attempting, and incapable of executing, any ufe- 
ful plan of domeftick arrangement, or of foreign 
politicks. It tends to produce neither the fecurity 
of a free government, nor the energy of a mo 
narchy that is abfolute. Accordingly the crown 
has dwindled away, in proportion to the unnatural 
and turgid growth of this excrefcence on the court 

The interiour miniftry are fenfible, that war is a 
fituation which fets in its full liidit the value of 

O 

the hearts of a people ; and they well know, that 
the beginning of the importance of the people 
muft be the end of theirs. For this reafon they 
difcover upon all occafions the utmoft fear of every 
thing, which by poffibility may lead to fuch an 
event. I do not mean that they manifeft any of 

that 
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that pious fear which is backward to commit the 
iafety of the country to the dubious experiment 
of war. Such a fear, being the tender fenfation 
of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reafon, 
frequently ihews itfelf in a feafonable boldnefs, 
which keeps danger at a diftance, by feeming to 
defpife it. Their fear betrays to the firft glance 
of the eye, its true caufe, and its real objeCt Fo 
reign powers, confident in the knowledge of their 
charafter, have not fcrupled to violate the moft 
folemn treaties ; and, in defiance of them, to make 
conquefts in the midft of a general peace, and in 
the heart of Europe. Such was the conqueft of 
Coriica, by the profeffed enemies of the freedom 
of mankind, in defiance of thofe who were for 
merly its profefled defenders. We have had juft 
claims upon the fame powers ; rights which ought 
to have been facred to them as well as to us, as 
they had their origin in our lenity and generofity 
towards France and Spain in the day of their great 
humiliation. Such I call the ranfom of Manilla, 
and the demand on France for the Eaft India pri- 
ibners. But thefe powers put a juft confidence 
in their reiburce of the double cabinet. Thefe de 
mands "(one of them at leaft) are haftening fait 
towards an acquittal by prescription. Oblivion 
begins to fpread her cobwebs over all our fpirited 
remonftrances. Some of the moft valuable branches 
of our trade are alib on the point of periming 

from 
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from the lame caufe. I do not mean thofe branches 
which bear without the hand of the vine-dreffer ; 
I mean thofe which the policy of treaties had for 
merly fecured to us ; I mean to mark and diftin- 
guiih the trade of Portugal, the lofs of which, and 
the power of the cabal, have one and the fame aera. 

If, by any chance, the minifters who ftand be 
fore the curtain pofiefs or affecl any fpirit, it makes 
little or no iinpreffion. Foreign courts and mini 
fters, who were among the firft to difcover and to 
profit by this invention of the double cabinet, at 
tend very little to their remonftrances. They 
know that thofe fhadows of minifters have no 
thing to do in the ultimate difpofal of things. 
Jealoufies and animofities are fedulouily nourifhed 
in the outward adminiftration, and have been even 
confidered as A.caufuftnc &lt;jiia non in its conftitution : 
thence foreign courts have a certainty, that no 
thing can be done by common counfel in this na 
tion. If one of thofe minifters officially takes up 
a bufinefs with fpirit, it ferves only the better to 
iignalize the meannefs of the reft, and the difcord 
of them all. His colleagues in office are in hafte to 
fliake him off, and to difclaim the whole of his 
proceedings. Of this nature was that aftoniihing 
tranfaction, in which Lord Rochford, our ambaf- 
fador at Paris, rcmonftrated againft the attempt 
upon Coriicu, in confequencc of a direct authority 

VOL. II. T from 
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from Lord Shelburne. This remonftrance the 
French minifter treated with the contempt that was 
natural ; as he was allured, from the ainbaffador 
of his court to ours, that thefe orders of Lord 
Sheiburne were not fupported by the reft of the 
(I had like to have faid Britim) administration. 
Lord llochford, a man of fpirit, could not endure 
this fituation. The confequences were, however, 
curious. He returns from Paris, and comes home 
full of anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the or 
ders, is obliged to give up the feals. Lord lloch 
ford, who obeyed thefe orders, receives them. He 
goes, however, into another department of the 
fame office, that he might not be obliged officially 
to acquiefce in one lituation under what he had 
officially rernonftrated againft in another. At 
Paris, the Duke of Choifeul confidered this office 
arrangement as a compliment to him : here it was 
fpoke of as an attention to the delicacy of Lord 
Kochford. But whether the compliment was to 
one or both, to this nation it was the fame. By 
this traniaclion the condition of our court lay ex- 
pofed in all its nakedncis. Our office correfpon- 
dence has loft all pretence to authenticity; Britiili 
policy is brought into dcrifion in thofe nations, 
that a while ago trembled at the power of our 
arms, whilft they looked up with confidence to the 
equity, firmnefs, and candour, which ihone in all 

our 
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our negotiations. I reprefent this matter exactly 
in the light in which it has been univerfally re 
ceived. 

Such has been the afpect of our foreign politicks, 
under the influence of a double cabinet, \\ith fuch 
an arrangement at court, it is impoffible it ihould 
have been otherwife. Nor is it poffible that this 
fcheme fhould have a better effect upon the govern 
ment of our dependencies, the firft, the deareft, 
and molt delicate objects, of the interiour policy of 
this empire. The colonies know, that adminiftra- 
tion is feparated from the court, divided within 
itl elf, and detefted by the nation. The double ca 
binet has, in both the parts of it, ihewn the moft 
malignant difpofitions towards them, without be 
ing able to do them the fmalleft mifchief. 

They are convinced, by fufficient experience, 
that no plan, either of lenity or rigour, can be 
purfued with uniformity and perfeverance. There 
fore they turn their eyes entirely from Great 
Britain, where they have neither dependence on 
friendfhip, nor apprehenlion from enmity. They 
look to themfelves, and their own arrangements. 
They grow every day into alienation from this 
country; and whilft they are becoming difcon* 
nefted with our government, we have not the con- 
iblation to find, that they are even friendly in their 
new independence. Nothing can equal the futility, 
the weaknefs, the ramnefs, the timidity, the per- 

T 2 petual 
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pctual contradiction, in the management of our 
affairs in that part of the world. A volume might 
be written on this melancholy fubjet; but it were 
better to leave it entirely to the reflections of the 
reader himfelf than not to treat it in the extent it 
deferves. 

In what manner our domeftick ceconomy is af- 
fecled by this iyftem, it is ncedlefs to explain. It 
is the perpetual fubject of their own complaints. 

The court party rcfolve the whole into faction. 
Having faid ibmething before upon this fubjecl, I 
lliall only obferve here, that when they give this 
account of the prevalence of faction, they prefcnt 
no very favourable afpect of the confidence of the 
people in their own government. They may be 
allured, that however they amule themi elves with 
a variety of projects for fubftituting Ibmething 
elfe in the place of that great and only foundation 
of government, the confidence of the people, 
every attempt will but make their condition worfe. 
When men imagine that their food is only a cover 
for poilbn, and when they neither love nor trult 
the hand that ferves it, it is not the name of the 
roaft beef of Old England, that will perfuade them 
to fit down to the table that is fpread for them. 
When the people conceive that laws, and tribunals, 
and even popular aiTernblies, are perverted from 
the ends of their inftitution, they find in thole 
names of degenerated eftabliflunents only new mo 
tives 
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tives to difcontent. Thole bodies, which, when 
full of life and beauty, lay in their arms, and were 
their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, be 
come but the more loathfome from remembrance 
of former endearments. A fullen gloom and fu 
rious diforder, prevail by fits; the nation lofes its 
reliih for peace and profperity, as it did in that 
feaibn of fulnefs which opened our troubles in the 
time of Charles the Firft. A fpecies of men to 
whom a ftate of order would become a fentence 
of obfcurity, are nourimed into a dangerous mag 
nitude by the heat of inteitine difturbances ; and 
it is no wonder that, by a fort of finiiter piety, 
they cheriih, in their turn, the diforders which are 
the parents of all their confequence. Superficial 
obfervers confider fuch perfons as the caufe of the 
publick uneafmefs, when, in truth, they are nothing 
more than the effect of it. Good men look upon 
this diftracted fcene with forrow and indignation. 
Their hands are tied behind them. They are de- 
fpoiled of all the power which might enable them 
to reconcile the ftrength of government with the 
rights of the people. They ftand in a moft dif- 
treffing alternative. But in the election among 
evils they hope better things from temporary con- 
fufion, than from eftablifhed fcrvitude. In the 
mean time, the voice of law is not to be heard. 
Fierce licentioufnefs begets violent reftraints. The 
military arm is the fole reliance ; and then, call 

T 3 your 
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your conftitution what you pleafe, it is the fvvord 
that governs. The civil power, like every other 
that calls in the aid of an ally ftronger than itfelf, 
pennies by the afiiitance it receives. But the con 
trivers of this fcheme of government will not truft 
folely to the military power ; becaufe they are cun 
ning men. Their reftlefs and crooked fpirit drives 
them to rake in the dirt of every kind of expe 
dient. Unable to rule the multitude, they endea 
vour to raife divifions amongft them. One mob is 
hired to deftroy another ; a procedure which at 
once encourages the boldnefs of the populace, and 
juftly increafes their difcontent. Men become pen- 
fioners of ftate on account of their abilities in the 
array of riot, and the difcipline of confufion. Go 
vernment is put under the difgraceful necefiity of 
protecting from the feverity of the laws that very 
licentioufneis, which the laws had been before vio 
lated to reprefs. Every thing partakes of the origi 
nal diforder. Anarchy predominates without free 
dom, and fervitude without fubmiffion or fubordi- 
nation. Thefe are the confequences inevitable to 
our publick peace, from the fcheme of rendering 
the executory government at once odious and 
feeble; of freeing adminiftration from the conftitu- 
tional and falutary controul of parliament, and in 
venting for it a new controul, unknown to the con 
ftitution, an inter iour cabinet; which brings the 
whole body of government into confufion and con 
tempt 

After 
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After having ftated, as fhortly as I am able, the 
effefts of this i yftein on our foreign affairs, on the 
policy of our government with regard to our de 
pendencies, and on the interiour oeconomy of the 
commonwealth ; there remains only, in this part 
of my deiign, to fay fomething of the grand prin 
ciple which iirft recommended this fyftem at court. 
The pretence was, to. prevent the king from being 
enllaved by a faction, and made a priibner in his 
clofet This fcheme might have been expe6ted to 
aniwer at leaft its own end, and to indemnify the 
king, in his perfonal capacity, for all the confuiion 
into which it has thrown his government. But 
lias it in reality anfwered this purpofe? I am fure, 
if it had, every affectionate fubjeft would have one 
motive for enduring with patience all the evils 
which attend it. 

In order to come at the truth in this matter, it 
may not be amifs to coniider it fomewhat in detail. 
I fpeak here of the king, and not of the crown ; 
the interefts of which we have already touched. 

*/ 

Independent of that greatnefs which a king pof- 
i eiTes merely by being a reprefentative of the na 
tional dignity, the things in which he may have an 
individual intereft feem to be thefe; wealth accu 
mulated ; wealth fpent in magnificence, pleafure, 
or beneficence ; perfonal refpect and attention ; 
and above all, private eafe and repofe of mind. 
Thefe compofe the inventory of profperous cir- 

T 4 cumftances, 
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cumftances, whether they regard a prince or a fub- 
jet; their enjoyments differing only in the fcale 
upon which they are formed. 

Suppofe then we were to alk, whether the king 
has been richer than his predeceffbrs in accumu 
lated wealth, fmce the eftablifhment of the plan of 
favouritifm ? I believe it will be found that the 
picture of royal indigence which our court has 
prefented until this year, has been truly humi 
liating. Nor has it been relieved from this un- 
feemly diftrefs, but by means which have hazarded 
the affeftion of the people, and maken their con 
fidence in parliament. If the publick treafures 
had been exhaufted in magnificence and fplendour, 
this diftrefs would have been accounted for, and 
in fome meafure juftified. Nothing would be more 
unworthy of this nation, than with a mean and 
mechanical rule, to mete out the fplendour of the 
crown. Indeed I have found very few perfons dif- 
pofed to fo ungenerous a procedure. But the ge 
nerality of people, it muft be confeffed, do feel a 
good deal mortified, when they compare the wants 
of the court with its expences. They do not be 
hold the caufe of this diftrefs in any part of the 
apparatus of royal magnificence. In all this, they 
fee nothing but the operations of parfnnony, at 
tended with all the confequences of profufion. 
Nothing expended, nothing faved. Their wonder 
is increafed by their knowledge, that befides the 

revenue 
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revenue fettled on his majefty s civil lilt to the 
amount of 800, OOO/. a year, he has a farther aid, 
from a large penfion lift, near 90, OOO/. a year, in 
Ireland ; from the produce of the dutchy of Lan- 
cafter (which we are told has been greatly im 
proved) ; from the revenue of the dutchy of Corn 
wall; from the American quit rents; from the 
four and a half per cent, duty in the Leeward 
Iflands ; this laft worth to be lure confiderably 
more than 40,0007. a year. The whole is certainly 
not much fhort of a million annually. 

Thefe are revenues within the knowledge and 

o 

cognizance of our national councils. We have no 
direct right to examine into the receipts from his 
majefty s German dominions, and the bifhoprick 
of Ofnaburg. This is unqueftionably true. Hut 
that which is not within the province of parlia 
ment, is yet within the fphere of every man s own 
reflexion. If a foreign prince refided amonglt us, 
the ftate of his revenues could not fail of becoming 

D 

the fubjecl: of our (peculation. Filled with an 
anxious concern for whatever regards the welfare 
of our fovereign, it is impofiible, in confidering 
the miferable circumftances into which he has been 
brought, that this obvious topick Ihould be en 
tirely palled over. There is an opinion univcrfal, 
that thefe revenues produce fomething not incon- 
fiderable, clear of all charges and eftablillnnents. 
This produce the people do not believe to be 

hoarded. 
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hoarded, nor perceive to be fpent. It is accounted 
for in the only manner it can, by iuppofmg that it 
is drawn away, for the lupport of that court fac 
tion, which, whilft it diitreifes the nation, impo- 
verifhes the prince in every one of his refources. 
I once more caution the reader, that I do not urge 
this confideration concerning the foreign revenue, 
as if I fuppofed we had a dire6t right to examine 
into the expenditure of any part of it ; but folely 
for the purpofe of {hewing how little this fyftem 
of favouritifm has been advantageous to the mo 
narch himielf ; which, without magnificence, has 
funk him into a ftate of unnatural poverty ; at the 
fame time that he pofleffed every means of afflu 
ence, from ample revenues, both in this country, 
and in other parts of his dominions. 

Has this fyftem provided better for the treatment 
becoming his high and facred character, and fc- 
cured the king from thofe difgufts attached to the 
neceffity of employing men who are not perfonally 
agreeable ? This is a topick upon which for many 
reafons I could wifh to be filcnt ; but the pretence 
of fecurins aguinft fuch caufes of uneafmefs, is the 

o O 

corner-ltone of the court party. It has however fo 
happened, that if I were to fix upon any one point, 
in which this fyftem has been more particularly 
and ihamefully blarneable, the effects which it has 
produced would juftify me in choofing for that 
point its tendency to degrade the peribnal dignity 

of 
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of the fovereign, and to expofe him to a thoufand 
contradictions and mortifications. It is but too 
evident in what manner thefe projectors of royal 
greatnefs have fulfilled all their magnificent pro- 
mifes. Without recapitulating all the circum- 
ftances of the reign, every one of which is more 
or lefs a melancholy proof of the truth of what I 
have advanced, let us confider the language of the 
court but a few years ago, concerning moft of the 
peri cms now in the external administration : let 
me afk, whether any enemy to the perfonal feel 
ings of the fovereign, could poffibly contrive a 
keener inftrument of mortification, and degrada 
tion of all dignity, than almoft every part and 
member of the prefent arrangement ? nor, in the 
whole courfe of our hiftory, has any compliance 
with the will of the people ever been known to 
extort from any prince a greater contradiction to 
all his own declared affections and dillikes than 
that which is now adopted, in direct oppofition to 
every thing the people approve and defire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatnefs has been 
more than once advifed to fubmit to certain con- 
deicenfions towards individuals, which have been 
denied to the entreaties of a nation. For the 
meaneft and moft dependent inftrument of this fyf- 
tem knows, that there are hours when its cxiftence 
may depend upon his adherence to it; and he 
takes his advantage accordingly. Indeed it is a 

law 
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law of nature, that whoever is neceifary to what 
we have made our object, is lure in fome way, or 
in fome time or other, to become our mafter. All 
this however is fubmitted to, in order to avoid that 
monftrous evil of governing in concurrence with 
the opinion of the people. For it feems to be laid 
clown as a maxim, that a king has ibme fort of in- 
tereft in giving uneafmefs to his fubjects : that all 
who are pleafing to them, are to be of courfe dif- 
agreeable to him : that as foon as the perfons who 
are odious at court are known to be odious to the 
people, it is {hatched at as a lucky occafion of 
fhowering down upon them all kinds of emolu 
ments and honours. None are confidered as well- 
wifhers to the crown, but thole who advife to fome 
unpopular courfe of action ; none capable of ferv- 
ing it, but thofe who are obliged to call at every 
inftant upon all its power for the fafety of their 
lives. None are fuppofed to be fit priefts in the 
temple of government, but the perfons who are 
compelled to fly into it for fanctuary. Such is the 
effect of this refined project ; fuch is ever the re- 
fult of all the contrivances which are ufed to free 
men from the fervitude of their reafon, and from 
the ncceffity of ordering their affairs according to 
their evident interefts. Thefe contrivances oblige 
them to run into a real and ruinous fervitude, in 
order to avoid a fuppofed reftraint that might be 



attended with advantage. 
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If therefore this fyftem has fo ill anfvvered its own 
grand pretence of laving the king from the necef- 
fity of employing perfons difagreeable to him, has 
it given more peace and tranquillity to his majefty s 
private hours ? No, moft certainly. The father of 
his people cannot poffibly enjoy repofe, while his 
family is in fuch a ftate of diffraction. Then what 
has the crown or the king profited by all this fine- 
wrought fcheme ? Is he more rich, or more fplen- 
did, or more powerful, or more at his cafe, by fo 
many labours and contrivances ? Have they not 
beggared his exchequer, tarnimed the fplendour of 
his court, funk his dignity, galled his feelings, dif- 
compofed the whole order and happinefs of his pri 
vate life ? 

It will be very hard, I believe, to ftate in what 
refpeft the king has profited by that fa6tion which 
prefumptuoufly choofe to call them! elves his friends. 

If particular men had grown into an attachment, 
by the diftinguifhed honour of the fociety of their 
fovereign; and, by being the partakers of his 
amufements, came fometimes to prefer the gratifi 
cation of his perfonal inclinations to the fupport 
of his high character, the thing would be very na 
tural, and it would be excufable enough. But the 
pleafant part of the ftory is, that thefe king s friends 
have no more ground for ufurping fuch a title, 
than a refident freeholder in Cumberland or in 
Cornwall. They are only known to their fovo- 
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reign by kiffing his hand, for the offices, penfions, 
and grants, into which they have deceived his be 
nignity. May no ftorrn ever come, which will 
put the firmnefs of their attachment to the proof; 
and which, in the midft of confufions, and terrours, 
and bufferings, may demonstrate the eternal differ 
ence between a true and fevere friend to the mo 
narchy, and a flippery iycophant of the court ! 
Quantum infido fcurrce diftabit amicus. 

So far I have confidered the effect of the court 
fyftem, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 
government, on the temper of the people, and on 
the happinefs of the fovereign. It remains, that 
we mould confider, with a little attention, its ope 
ration upon parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the great object of all 
thefe politicks, the end at which they aimed, as well 
as the inftrument by which they were to operate. 
But, before parliament could be made fubfervient 
to a fyftem, by which it was to be degraded from 
the dignity of a national council, into a mere mem 
ber of the court, it mutt be greatly changed from 
its original character. 

o 

In 1 peaking of this body, I have my eye chiefly 
on the houfe of commons. I hope I mall be in 
dulged in a few observations on the nature and 
character of that affembly ; not with regard to its 
legal form and power, but to its fpirit, and to the 
purpofes it is meant to anfwer in the confutation. 

The 
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The houic of commons was fuppofed originally 
to be no part tf the Jtand mg government of this coun 
try. It was confidered as a controul, iffuing imme 
diately from the people, and fpeedily to be refolved 
into the mafs from whence it arofe. In this re- 
ipeft it was in the higher part of government what 
juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magi- 
ftrate being tranfitory, and that of a citizen perma 
nent, the latter capacity it was hoped would of 
courfe preponderate in all difcufiions, not only be 
tween the people and the ftanding authority of the 
crown, but between the people and the fleeting au 
thority of the houle of commons itfelf. It was 
hoped that, being of a middle nature between fub- 
jecl; and government, they would feel with a more 
tender and a nearer intereft every thing that con 
cerned the people, than the other remoter and 
more permanent parts of legillature. 

Whatever alterations time and the necefiary ac 
commodation of bufmefs may have introduced, 
this character can never be fuitained, unlefs the 
houle of commons mall be made to bear ibme 
ftamp of the aftual difpofition of the people at 
large. It would (among publick misfortunes) be an 
evil more natural and tolerable, that the houle of 
commons mould be infected with every epidemical 
phrenfy of the people, as this would indicate fome 
confanguinity, fome fympathy of nature with their 
conftituents, than that they iiiould in all cafes be 

wholly 
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wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of 
the people out of doors. By this want of fympathj 
they would ceafe to be a houfe of commons. For 
it is not the derivation of the power of that 
houfe from the people, which makes it in a diftinct 
ienie their reprefentative. The king is the repre- 
lentative of the people ; fo are the lords ; fo are 
the judges. They all are truftees for the people, 
as well as the commons ; becaufe no power is gi 
ven for the fole fake of the holder ; and although 
government certainly is an inftitution of divine 
authority, yet its forms, and the peribns who ad- 
minifter it, all originate from the people. 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the charac- 
teriftical diftinelion of a popular reprefentative. 
This belongs equally to all parts of government, 
and in all forms. The virtue, fpirit, and effence 
of a houfe of commons confifts in its being the ex- 
prefs image of the feelings of the nation. It was 
not inftituted to be a controul upon the people, as 
of late it has been taught, by a doctrine of the 
molt pernicious tendency. It was defigned as a 
controul for the people. Other inftitutions have 
been formed for the purpofe of checking popular 
cxceffes ; and they are, I apprehend, fully adequate 
to their object If not, they ought to be made fo. 
The houfe of commons, as it was never intended 
for the lupport of peace and fubordination, is mi- 
ferably appointed for ttyat fcrvice; having no 

ftrongcc 
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ftforiger weapon than its mace, and no better of 
ficer than its ferjeant at arms, which it can com 
mand of its own proper authority. A vigilant and 
jealous eye over executory and judicial magistracy ; 
an anxious care of publick money, an opennefs, 
approaching towards facility, to publick complaint: 
thefe feem to be the true characterifticks of a 
houfe of commons. But an addrelFmg houfe of 

o 

commons, and a petitioning nation ; a houfe of 
commons full of confidence, when the nation is 
plunged in defpair ; in the utmoft harmony with 
minifters, whom the people regard with the utmoft 
abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the publick 
opinion calls upon them for impeachments ; who 
are eager to grant, when the general voice de 
mands account ; who, in all difputes between the 
people and administration, prefume againft the 
people ; who punim their diforders, but refufe even 
to inquire into the provocations to them ; this is 
an unnatural, a monftrous ftate of things in this 
conftitution. Such an affembly may be a great, 
wife, awful fenate ; but it is not to any popular 
purpofe a houfe of commons.- This change from 

O 

an immediate ftate of procuration and delegation 
to a courle of acting as from original power, is the 
way in which all the popular magiftracies in the 
world have been perverted from their purpofes. 
It is indeed their grcateft and fomelimes their in 
curable corruption. For there is a material dil- 
VOL. II. U tinction 
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tinclion between that corruption by which parti 
cular points are carried againft realbn, (this is a 
thing which cannot be prevented by human wif- 
dom, and is of lets confequence) and the corrup 
tion of the principle itfelf. For then the evil is. 
not accidental, but fettled. The diftemper becomes 
the natural habit. 

For my part, I mall be compelled to conclude 
the principle of parliament to be totally corrupted, 
and therefore its ends entirely defeated, when I let- 
two fymptoms ; firft, a rule of indifcriminate fup- 
port to all minifters; bccaufe this deitroys the 
very end of parliament as a controul, and is a ge 
neral previous ianclion to mifgovermnent ; and 
fecondly, the letting up any claims advcrfe to the 
right of free eleclion; for this tends to iubvert the 
legal authority by which the houfe of commons 

fits. 

I know that, fince the Revolution, along with 
many dangerous, many ufeful powers of govern 
ment have been weakened. It is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to have frequent recourie to the legillature. 
Parliaments rnuli therefore lit every year, and for 
threat part of the year. The dreadful diibrdcrs of 
frequent elections have alfo neceffitated a feptennial 
inftead of a triennial duration. Thcfe circuni- 
itanccs, I mean the conftant habit of authority, and 
the unfrequency of elections, have tended very 
much to draw the houfe of commons towards the 

character 
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character of a ftanding fenate. It is a diforder 
which has arifen from the cure of greater difor- 
ders ; it has arifen from the extreme difficulty of 
reconciling liberty under a monarchial govern 
ment, with external ftrength and with internal 
tranquillity. 

It is very clear that we cannot free ourfelves en 
tirely from this great inconvenience ; but I would 
not increafe an evil, becaufe I was not able to re 
move it : and becaufe it was not in my power to 
keep the houfe of commons religioufly true to its 
firft principles, I would not argue for carrying it 
to a total oblivion of them. This has been the 
great fcheme of power in our time. They who 
will not conform their conduct to the publick good, 
and cannot fupport it by the prerogative of the 
crown, have adopted a new plan. They have to 
tally abandoned the mattered and old-fafhioned 
fortrefs of prerogative, and made a lodgement in 
the ftrong hold of parliament itfelf. If they have 
any evil defign to which there is no ordinary legal 
power commenfurate, they bring it into parlia 
ment. In parliament the whole is executed from 
the beginning to the end. In parliament the power 
of obtaining their object is abfolute; and the fafety 
in the proceeding perfect ; no rules to confine, no 
after-reckonings to terrify. Parliament cannot 
with any great propriety punifh others, for things 
in which they themfelves have been accomplices. 

U 2 Thus 
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Thus the controul of parliament upon the execu 
tory power is loft ; becaufe parliament is made to 
partake in every confiderable aft of government. 
Impeachment) that great guardian of the purity 
of the conjtitution, is in danger of being lojl, 
even to the idea of it. 

By this plan leveral important ends are anfwered 
to the cabal. If the authority of parliament fup- 
ports itfelf, the credit of every act of government 
which they contrive, is faved ; but if the aft be- 
fo very odious that the whole ftrength of parlia 
ment is inefficient to recommend it, then parlia 
ment is itfelf difcredited ; and this diicredit in- 
creafes more and more that indifference to the 
conititution, which it is the conftant aim of its 
enemies, by their abufe of parliamentary powers, 
to render general among the people. Whenever 
parliament is perfuaded to affume the offices of 
executive government, it will lole all the confi 
dence, love, and veneration, which it has ever en 
joyed whilit it was luppofed the corrective and 
controul of the acting powers of the ftate. This 
would be the event though its conduct in fuch a 
perverfion of its functions fhould be tolerably juft 
and moderate; but if it mould be iniquitous, 
violent, full of paffion, and full of faction, it 
would be coniidered as the moft intolerable of all 
the modes of tyranny. 

For a confiderable time this feparation of the re- 

prefentatives 
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prefentatives from their constituents went on with 
a filent progrefs;, and had thole, who conducted 
the plan for their total reparation, been perfons of 
temper and abilities any way equal to the magni 
tude of their defism, the fuccefs would have been 

O 

infallible : but by their precipitancy they have laid 
it open in all its nakednefs ; the nation is alarmed 
at it : and the event may not be pleafant to the 
contrivers of the icheme. In the laft fefiion, the 
corps called the king s friends made an hardy at 
tempt all at once, to alter the right of election 
it/elf ; to put it into the power of the houfe of 
commons to difable any perfon difagreeable to 
them from fitting in parliament, without any other 
rule than their own pleafure ; to make incapa 
cities, either general for defcriptions of men, 
or particular for individuals ; and to take into 
their body, perfons who avowedly had never been 
chofen by the majority of legal electors, nor 
agreeably to any known rule of law. 

The arguments upon which this claim was 
founded and combated, are not my bufinefs here. 
Never has a lijbjeft been more amply arid more 
learnedly handled, nor upon one fide in my opinion 
more fatisfaftorily ; they who are not convinced 
by what is already written would not receive con- 
viftion though one arofe from the dead. 

I too have thought on this fubject : but my pur- 
pofe here, is only to confidcr it as a part of the fa 
ll 3 vourite 
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vourite project of government; to obferve on the 
motives which led to it ; and to trace its political 
confequences. 

A violent rage for the punifhment of Mr, Wilkes 
was the pretence of the whole. This gentleman, 
by fetting himfelf ftrongly in oppofition to the 
court cabal, had become at once an object of their 
perfecution, and of the popular favour. The ha 
tred of the court party purfuing, and the counte 
nance of the people protecting him, it very foon 
became not at all a queftion on the man, but a trial 
of ftrength between the two parties. The advan 
tage of the victory in this particular conteft was 
the prefent, but not the only, nor by any means 
the principal, object. Its operation upon the cha 
racter of the houfe of commons was the great 
point in view. The point to be gained by the cabal 
was this ; that a precedent mould be eftablimed, 
tending to mew, That the favour of the people was 
not Jo Jure a road as the favour of the court even to 
popular honours and popular trujts. A ftrenuous 
refiftance to every appearance of lawlefs power ; a 
fpirit of independence carried to fome degree of 
enthufiafm ; an inquifitive character to difcover, 
and a bold one to difplay, every corruption and 
every errour of government; thefe are the qualities 
which recommend a man to a feat in the houfe of 
commons, in open and merely popular elections. 
An indolent and fubmiffive difpofition ; a difpo- 

fition 
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iition to think charitably of all the actions of men 
in power, and to live in a mutual intercourfe of 
favours with them ; an inclination rather to coun 
tenance a ftrong ufe of authority, than to bear any 
fort of licentiouihefs on the part of the people ; 
thei e are unfavourable qualities in an open election 
for members of parliament. 

The inftinct which carries the people towards 
the choice of the former, is juftified by reafon; be- 
caufe a man of fuch a character, even in its exor 
bitances, does not directly contradict the purpofes 
of a truft, the end of which is a controul on power. 
The latter character, even when it is not in its ex 
treme, will execute this truft but very imperfectly ; 
and, if deviating to the leaft excefs, will certainly 
fruftrate inftead of forwarding the purpofes of a 
controul on government But when the houfe of 

o 

commons was to be new modelled, this principle 
was not only to be changed but reverfed. Whilft 
any crrours committed in fupport of pow T er were 
left to the law, with every advantage of favour 
able conftruction, of mitigation, and finally of par 
don ; all exceifes on the iide of liberty, or in pur- 
fuit of popular favour, or in defence of popular 
rights and privileges, were not only to be puniflied 
by the rigour of the known law, but by a tlifcrc- 
tionury proceeding which brought on the lofsof the, 
popular object itfelf. Popularity was to be rendered, 
if not directly penal, at leaft highly dangerous. 

U 4 The 
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The favour of the people might lead even to a dif* 
qualification of reprefenting them. Their odium 
might become, (trained through the medium of 

two or three conftru6tions, the means of fitting as 

* & 

the truftee of all that was dear to them. This is 
puriifhing the offence in the offending part. Un- 
til this time, the opinion of the people, through 
the power of an aflembly, ftill in fome fort popu 
lar, led to the greateft honours and emoluments in 
the gift of the crown. Now the principle is re- 
verfed ; and the favour of the court is the only 
fure way of obtaining and holding thofe honours 
which ought to be in the difpofal of the people. 

It fignifies very little how this matter may be 
quibbled away. Example, the only argument of 
effect in civil life, demonftrates the truth of my 
propofition. Nothing can alter my opinion con 
cerning the pernicious tendency of this example, 
until I fee fome man for his indifcretion in the 
fupport of power, for his violent and intemperate 
fervility, rendered incapable of fitting in parlia 
ment. For as it now ftands, the fault of over- 
ftraining popular qualities, and, irregularly if you 
pleafe, aflerting popular privileges, has led to dif- 
qualification ; the opposite fault never has pro 
duced the flighteft punimmcnt Refiftance to 
power, has fluit the door of the houie of commons 
o one man ; obfequioufnefs and fervility, to none. 

Not that I would encourage popular diforder, 

or 
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or any diforder. But I would leave fuch offences 
to the law, to be punimed in meafure and propor 
tion. The laws of this country are for the molt 
partconftituted, and wifely fo, for the general ends 
.of government, rather than for the prefervation 
of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is 
done in fupport of liberty, by perlbns not in pub- 
lick truit, or not acting merely in that truft, is 
liable to be more or lefs out of the ordinary courfe 
of the law; and the Jaw itfelf is fufficient to ani 
madvert upon it with c;reat leveritv. Nothin&lt;* in- 
. *" 

deed can hinder that fevere letter from cruihino- 

& 

us, except the temperaments it may receive from 
a trial by jury. But if the habit prevails of going 
beyond the laic, and fuperfeding this judicature, of 
carrying offences, real or fuppofed, into the legifla- 
tivc bodies, who ftiall eftabliili themfelves into 
courts of criminal equity (fo thejtar chamber has 
been called by Lord Bacon), all the evils of the 
ftar chamber are revived. A large and liberal con- 
ftruftion in afcertaining offences, and a difcretion- 
ary power in pimiihing them, is the idea of cri 
minal equity; which is in truth a inonfier in juril- 
prudence. It figniries nothing whether a court 
lor this purpofe be a committee of council or a 
houfe of commons, or a houle of loi ds; the li 
berty of the fubjeft will be equally fubverted by 
it. The true end and purpofe of that houie of 

parliament 
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parliament which entertains fuch a jurifdiftion will 
be deftroyed by it. 

I will not believe, what no other man living be 
lieves, that Mr. Wilkes was punimed for the in 
decency of his publications, or the impiety of his 
ranfacked clofet. If he had fallen in a common 
{laughter of libellers and blafphemers, I could well 
believe that nothing more was meant than was 
pretended. But when I fee that, for years to 
gether, full as impious, and perhaps more danger 
ous writings to religion and virtue and order, have 
not been punimed, nor their authors difcounte- 
nanced ; that the moft audacious libels on royal 
majefty have pafled without notice ; that the moft 
trcafbnable invectives againft the laws, liberties, 
and conftitution of the country, have not met with 
the flighteft animadvcrfion ; I mult confider this 
as a fhocking and fhamelefs pretence. Never did 
an envenomed fcurrility againft every thing facred 
and civil, publick and private, rage through the 
kingdom with fuch a furious and unbridled li- 
cence. All this while the peace of the nation mult 
be maken, to ruin one libeller, and to tear from 
the populace a tingle favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely fluilks in an obfcure 
and contemptible impunity. Does not the pub- 
lick behold with indignation, perfons not only ge 
nerally fccindalous in their lives, but the identical 

perfons 
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perfons who, by their fociety, their inftrufition, 
their example, their encouragement, have drawn 
this man into the very faults which have furniflied 
the cabal with a pretence for his perfecution, load 
ed with every kind of favour, honour, and dif- 
tinftion, which a court can beftow ? Add but the 
crime of fervility (the fccdnm crimen fervitutis) to 
every other crime, and the whole inafs is imme 
diately tranfmuted into virtue, and becomes the 
juft fubject of reward and honour. When there 
fore I reflect upon this method purfued by the ca 
bal in distributing rewards and punifhments, I mull 
conclude that Mr. Wilkes is the object of perfecu 
tion, not on account of what he has done in com 
mon with others who are the objects of reward, 
but for that in which he differs from many of 

/ 

them : that he is purfued for the fpirited difpo- 
iitions which are blended with his vices ; for his 
unconquerable firmnefs, for his refolute, indefati 
gable, ftrenuous refiftance againft oppreffion. 

In this cafe, therefore, it was not the man that 
was to be puniihcd, nor his faults that were to be 
difcountenanced. Oppofition to acts of power was 
to be marked by a kind of civil profcription. The 
popularity which iliould arife from fuch an oppo- 
lition was to be Ihewn unable to protect it. The 
qualities by which court is made to the people, 
were to render every fault inexpiable, and every 
jerrour irretrievable. The qualities by which court is 

made 
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made to power, were to cover and to fanftify every 
thing. He that will have a fure and honourable 
feat in the houi e of commons, muft take care how 
he adventures to cultivate popular qualities; other- 
wife he may remember the old maxim, Breves et 
infaujios populi Roman i amorcs. If, therefore, a 
puffuit of popularity expofe a man to greater dan 
gers than a difpofition to fervility, the principle 
which is the life and foul of popular elections wiU 
perifh out of the conftitution. 

It behoves the people of England to confider 
how the houle of commons, under the operation 
of thefe examples muft of neceffity be conftituted. 
On the fide of the court will be, all honours, of 
fices, emoluments ; every fort of perfonal gratifi 
cation to avarice or vanity ; and what is of more 
moment to moft gentlemen, the means of grow 
ing, by innumerable petty fervices to individuals, 
into a fpreading intereft in their country. On the 
other hand, let us iuppofe a perfon unconnected 
with the court, and in oppofition to its fyftem. 
For his own perfon, no office, or emolument, or 
title ; no promotion ecclefiaftical, or civil, or mi 
litary, or naval, for children, or brothers, or kin 
dred. In vain an expiring intereft in a borough 
calls for offices, or fiuall livings, for the children 
of mayors, and aldermen, and capital burgeffes. 
His court rival has them all. He can do an infinite 
number of acls of gcnerofity and kindnefs, and, 

even. 
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even of publick fpirit He can procure indemnity 
from quarters. He can procure advantages in 
trade. He can get pardons for offences. He can 
obtain a thoufand favours, and avert a thoufand 
evils. He may, while he betrays every valuable 
intereft of the kingdom, be a benefactor, a patron, 
a father, a guardian angel, to his borough. The 
unfortunate independent member has nothing to 
offer, but harm refufal, or pitiful excufe, or de- 
Ipondent representation of an hopelefs intereft. 
Except from his private fortune, in which he may 
be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by his court com 
petitor, he has no way of mewing any one good 
quality, or of making a fmgle friend. In the houfe, 
he votes for ever in a difpirited minority. If he 
fpeaks, the doors are locked. A body of loqua 
cious place-men go out to tell the world that all 
he aims at is to get into office. If he has not the 
talent of elocution, which is the cafe of many as 
wife and knowing men as any in the houfe, he is 
liable to all thefeinconveniencies, without the eclat 
which attends upon any tolerably fuccefsful exer 
tion of eloquence. Can we conceive a more dif- 
couraging poft of duty than this? Strip it of the 
poor reward of popularity; fuffer even the exceiles 
committed in defence of the popular intereft, to 
become a ground for the majority of that houfe to 
form a difqualification out of the line of the law, 
and at their pleafure, attended not only with the 

lots 
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lofs of the franchife, but with every kind of per- 
ibnal difgrace. If this mall happen, the people 
of this kingdom may be allured that they cannot 
be firmly or faithfully ferved by any man. It is 
out of the nature of men and things that they 
Ihould; and their prefumption will be equal to 
their folly if they expe6l it. The power of the 
people, within the laAvs, njuft mew itlelf fufficient 
to protect every reprefentative in the animated 
performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be 
performed. The houfe of commons can never be 
a controul on other parts of government unlefs 
they are controuled themfelves by their conftitu- 
cnts; and unlefs thefe conftituents poifefs fomc 
right in the choice of that houfe, which it is not 
in the power of that houfe to take away. If they 
fuffer this power of arbitrary incapacitation to 
ftand, they have utterly perverted every other 
power of the houfe of commons. The late pro 
ceeding, I will not fay, is contrary to law; it inujl 
be fo; for the power which is claimed cannot, by 
any poflibility, be a legal power in any limited 
member of government. 

The power which they claim, of declaring inca 
pacities, would not be above the juft claims of a 
final judicature, if they had not laid it down as a 
leading principle, that they had no rule in the ex- 
ercife of this claim, but their own difcretion. Not 
one of their abettors has ever undertaken to affign 

the 
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the principle of unfitnefs, the fpecies or degree of 
delinquency, on which the houfe of commons will 
expel, nor the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the 
evidence upon which it is eftablilhed. The direQ: 
confequence of which is, that the firft franchife of 
an Englifliman, and that on which all the reft vi 
tally depend, is to be forfeited for fome offence 
which no man knows, and which is to be proved 
by no known rule whatfoever of legal evidence. 
This is fo anomalous to our whole confutation, 
that I will venture to fay, the moft trivial right 
which the fubject claims, never was, nor can be, 
forfeited in fuch a manner. 

The whole of their uiurpation is eftablrmed upon 
this method of arguing. We do not make laws. 
No ; we do not contend for this power. We only 
declare law; and, as we are a tribunal both com 
petent and fupreme, what we declare to be law be 
comes la\v, although it Ihould not have been fo be 
fore. Thus the circumftance of having no appeal 
from their jurifdiction is made to imply that they 
have no rule in the exercife of it ; the judgment 
does not derive its validity from its conformity to 
the law ; but prepofteroufly the law is made to at 
tend on the judgment; and the rule of the judg 
ment is no other than the occafional will of the 
houfe. An arbitrary difcretion leads, legality fol 
lows; which isjuftthe very nature and description 



of a legiilative act 
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This claim in their hands was no barren theory, 
It was purfued into its utmoft confequences ; and 
a dangerous principle has begot a correfpondent 
practice. A fyftematick fpirit has been fhewn upon 
both fides. The electors of Middlefex chofe a per- 
fon whom the houfe of commons had voted inca 
pable ; and the houfe of commons has taken in a 
member whom the electors of Middlefex had not 
chofen. Bv a conftruftion on that legrflative 

J O 

power which had been aifumed, they declared that 
the true legal fenfe of the county was contained in 
the minority, on that occaiion ; and might, on a 
refiftance to a vote of incapacity, be contained in 
any minority. 

When any conftruc~iion of law goes againft the 
fpirit of the privilege it was meant to fupport, it is 
a vicious conftruction. It is material to us to be 
reprefented really and bona fide, and not in forms, 
in types, and ilia do ws, and fictions of law. The 
right of election was not eftabiifhed merely as a 
matter of form, to fatisfy fome method mid rule of 
technical reafoning; it was not a principle which 
might iubftitutc a Titius or a JMaevius, a John Doc 
or Richard Hoc, in the place of a man fpecially 
chofen; not a principle which was juft as well fa- 
tisfied with one man as with another. It is a right, 
the effect of which is to give to the people, that 
man, and that man only, whom by their voices, ac 
tually, not conftructively given, they declare that 

they 
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they know, efteem, love, and truft. This right is 
a matter within their own power of judging and 
feeling; not an ens rationis and creature of law: 
nor can thofe devices, by which any thing elfe is 
fubftituted in the place of fuch an actual choice, 
anfwer in the leaft degree the end of reprefentation. 

I know that the courts of law have made as 
{trained conftructions in other cafes. Such is the 
conltruction in common recoveries. The method 
of conltruction which in that cafe gives to the per- 
fons in remainder, for their fecurity and reprefen- 
tative, the door-keeper, cryer, or fweeper of the 
court, or fome other madowy being without fub- 
ftance or effect, is a fiction of a very coarfe texture. 
This was however iuffered, by the acquiefcence of 
the whole kingdom, for ages, becaufe the evafion 
of the old ftatute of Weftrninfter, which authorized 
perpetuities, had more fenfe and utility than the 
law which was evaded. But an attempt to turn 
the right of election into fuch a farce and mockery 
as a fictitious fine and recovery, will, I hope, have 
another fate ; becaufe the laws which give it are 
infinitely dear to us, and the evafion is infinitely 
contemptible. 

The people indeed have been told, that this 
power of difcretionary difqualirication is veiled 
in hands that they may truft, and who will be lure 
not to abuie it to their prejudice. Until I find 
fomething in this argument differing from that on 

VOL. .11. X which 
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which every mode of defpotifm has been defend 
ed, I (hall not be inclined to pay it any great com 
pliment The people are fatisfied to truft them- 
felves with the exerciie of their own privileges, 
and do not defire this kind intervention of the 
houfe of commons to free them from the burthen. 
They are certainly in the right. They ought not 
to truft the houfe of commons with a power over 
their franchifes : becaufe the conftitution, which 
placed two other co-ordinate powers to controul 
it, repofed no fuch confidence in that body. It 
were a folly well deferving fervitude for its punifh- 
ment, to be full of confidence where the laws are 
full of diftruft ; and to give to a houfe of com 
mons, arrogating to its fole refolution the moft 
harm and odious part of legiflative authority, that 
degree of fubmiffion which is due only to the le- 
giflature itfelf. 

When the houfe of commons, in an endeavour 
to obtain new advantages at the expence of the 
other orders of the ftate, for the benefit of the 
commons at large, have purfued ftrong meafures; if 
it were not juft, it was at leaft natural, that the 
constituents mould connive at all their proceed 
ings ; becaufe we were ourfelves ultimately to pro 
fit. But when this fubmiffion is urged to us, in a 
conteft between the repreientatives and ourfelves, 
and where nothing can be put into their fcale 
which is not taken from ours, they fancy us to be 

children 
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children when they tell us they are our repre- 
fentatives, our own flelli and blood, and that all 
the ftripes they give us are for oar good. The 
very defire of that body to have fuch a trull con 
trary to law repofed in them, ihews that they are 
not worthy of it. They certainly will abufe it ; 
becaufe all men poffeffed of an uncontrouled dif- 
cretionary power leading to the aggrandizement 
and profit of their own body have always abufed 
it : and I fee no particular fanftity in our times, 
that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation, to 
overrule the courfe of nature. 

But we muft purpofely Ihut our eyes, if we con- 
fider this matter merely as a conteft between the 
houfe of commons and the electors. The true 
conteft is between the electors of the kingdom and 
the crown; the crown acting by an inftrumental 
houfe of commons. It is precifely the fame, whe 
ther the minifters of the crown can difqualify by 
a dependent houfe of commons, or by a depen 
dent court ofjfar chamber, or by a dependent court 
of king s bench. If once members of parliament 
can be practically convinced, that they do not de 
pend on the affection or opinion of the people for 
their political being, they will give themfelves over, 
without even an appearance of referve, to the in 
fluence of the court. 

Indeed, a parliament unconnected with the peo 
ple, is elfential to a miniftry unconnected with the 

X 2 people ; 
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people ; and therefore thofe who faw through 
what mighty difficulties the interiour miniftry 
waded, and the exterior were dragged, in this 
bufmefs, will conceive of what prodigious im 
portance, the new corps of king s men held this 
principle of occafional and perfonal incapacita- 
tion, to the whole body of their defign. 

When the houfe of commons was thus made to 
confider itfelf as the mafter of its conftituents, 
there wanted but one thing to fecure that houfe 
againft all poffible future deviation towards popu 
larity ; an unlimited fund of money to be laid out 
according to the pleafure of the court. 

To complete the fcheme of bringing our court 
to a refemblance to the neighbouring monarchies, 
it was neceflary, in effect, to deftroy thofe appro 
priations of revenue, which feem to limit the pro 
perty, as the other laws had done the powers, of 
the crown. An opportunity for this purpofe was 
taken, upon an application to parliament for pay 
ment of the debts of the civil lift; which in 17^9 
had amounted to 5 13, GOO/. Such application had 
been made upon former occafions ; but to do it in 
the former manner would by no means anfwer the 
prefent purpofe. 

Whenever the crown had come to the commons 
to delire a fupply for the difcharging of debts due 
on the civil lift; it was always aiked and granted 
with one of the three following qualifications; 

fome times 
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fometimes with all of them. Either it was ftated, 
that the revenue had been diverted from its pur- 
pofes by parliament; or that thole duties had fallen 
mort of the fum for which they were given by 
parliament, and that the intention of the legiflature 
had not been fulfilled; or that the money required 
to difcharge the civil lift debt, was to be raifed 
chargeable on the civil lift duties. In the reign 
of Queen Anne, the crown was found in debt. 
The leiTening and granting away fome part of her 
revenue by parliament \vas alleged as the caufe 
of that debt, and pleaded as an equitable ground, 
fuch it certainly was, for difcharging it. It does 
not appear that the duties which were then ap 
plied to the ordinary government produced clear 
above 580, OOO/. a year; becauie, when they were 
afterwards granted to George the Firft, 120, OOO/. 
was added, to complete the whole to 700, OOO/. a 
year. Indeed it was then aflerted, and, I have no 
doubt, truly, that for many years the net produce 
did not amount to above 550,000/. The Queen s 
extraordinary charges were betides very confider- 
able; equal, at leaft, to any we have knoAvn in our 
time. The application to parliament was not for 
an abfolute grant of money; but to empower the 
Queen to raife it by borrowing upon the civil lift 
funds. 

The civil lift debt was twice paid in the reign 
of George the Firft. The money was granted 

X 3 upon 
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upon the lame plan which had been followed in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The civil lift revenues 
were then mortgaged for the fum to be raifed, 
and ftood charged with the ranfom of their own 
deliverance. 

George the fecond received an addition to his 
civil lift. Duties were granted for the purpofe of 
raifing 800, GOO I. a year. It was not until he had 
reigned nineteen years, and after the laft rebellion, 
that he called upon parliament for a difcharge of 
the civil lift debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the 
neceffities of the crown. However, the extraor 
dinary charges of government were not thought a 
ground fit to be relied on. 

A deficiency of the civil lift duties for feveral 
years before, was ftated as the principal, if not the 
fole, ground on which an application to parlia 
ment could be juftified. About this time the pro 
duce of thefe duties had fallen pretty low ; and 
even upon an average of the whole reign they 
never produced 800, OOQ/. a year clear to the trea- 



That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : 
not only no new demands were made ; but with 
fo much good order were his revenues and ex- 
pences regulated, that, although many parts of the 
eftablimment of the court were upon a larger and 
more liberal fcale than they have been fmce, there 

was 
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was a confiderable fum in hand, on his deceafe, 
amounting to about 170,000/. applicable to the fer- 
vice of the civil lift of his prelent majefty. So 
that, if this reign commenced with a greater 
charge than ufual, there was enough, and more 
than enough, abundantly to fupply all the extra 
ordinary expence. That the civil lift ftiould have 
been exceeded in the two former reigns, efpecially 
in the reign of George the Firft, was not at all 
furprifing. His revenue was but 700, OOO/. annu 
ally; if it ever produced fo much clear. The pro 
digious and dangerous difarTeclion to the very be 
ing of the eftablimment, and the caufe of a pre 
tender then powerfully abetted from abroad, pro 
duced many demands of an extraordinary nature 
both abroad and at home. Much management and 
great expences were neceflary. But the throne of 
no prince has ftood upon more unftiaken founda 
tions than that of his prefent majefty. 

To have exceeded the fum given for the civil 
lift, and to have incurred a debt without fpecial 
authority of parliament, was, prima facie, a crimi 
nal a6t: as fuch, minifters ought naturally rather 
to have withdrawn it from the infpeftion, than to 
have expofed it to the fcrutiny, of parliament. 
Certainly they ought, of themfelves, officially to 
have come armed with every fort of argument, 
which, by explaining, could excufe, a matter in it- 

X 4 felf 
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felf f prefumptive guilt But the terrours of the 
houfe of commons are no longer for minifters. 

On the other hand the peculiar character of the 
houfe of commons, as truftee of the publick purfe, 
would have led them to call with a punctilious fo- 
licitude for every publick account, and to have exa 
mined into them with the moft rigorous accuracy. 

The capital ufe of an account is, that the reality 
of the charge, the reafon of incurring it, and the 
juftice and neceffity of difcharging it, ihould all 
appear antecedent to the payment. No man ever 
pays firlt, and calls for his account afterwards; be- 
Caufe he would thereby let out of his hands the 
principal, and indeed only effectual, means of com 
pelling a full and fair one. Cut, in national bufi- 
nefs, there is an additional reafon for a previous 
production of every account. It is a check, per 
haps the only one, upon a corrupt and prodigal 
ufe of publick money. An account after payment 
is to no rational purpofe an account. However, 
the houfe of commons thought all thele to be an 
tiquated principles ; they were of opinion, that 
the moft parliamentary way of proceeding was, 
to pay firft what the court thought proper to de 
mand, and to take its chance for an examination 
into accounts at fome time of greater leifure. 
. The nation had fettled 800, GOO/, a year on the 
crown, as fufficient for the fupport of its dignity, 

upon 
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upon the eftimate of its own ministers. When 
minifters came to parliament, and laid that this al 
lowance had not been fufficient for the purpofe, 
and that they had incurred a debt of 500,000/. 
would it not have been natural for parliament firft 
to have afked, how, and by what means, their 
appropriated allowance came to be inefficient ? 
Would it not have favoured of fome attention to 
juftice, to have feen in what periods of admini- 
ftration this debt had been originally incurred ; 
that they might difcover, and, if need were, ani 
madvert on the perfons who were found the moft 
culpable ? To pu-t their hands upon fuch articles 
of expenditure as they thought improper or excef- 
five, and to fecure, in future, againft fuch mifap- 
plication or exceeding ? Accounts for any other 
purpofes are but a matter of curiofity, and no ge 
nuine parliamentary object. All the accounts 
which could anfwer any parliamentary end were 
refufed, or poftponed by previous queftions. Every 
idea of prevention was rejected, as conveying an 
improper fufpicion of the minifters of the crown. 

When every leading account had been refufed, 
many others were granted with Iufficient facility. 

But with great candour alfo, the houfe was in 
formed, that hardly any of them could be ready 
until the next feffion ; fome of them perhaps not 
fo foon. But, in order firmly to cftablifh the pre- 
pdent of payment previous to account, and to form 

it 
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it into a fettled rule of the hotife, the god in the 
machine was brought down, nothing lefs than the 
wonder-working law of parliament. It was al 
leged, that it is the law of parliament, when any 
demand comes from the crown, that the houfe 
muft go immediately into the committee of fupply ; 
in which committee it was allowed, that the pro 
duction and examination of accounts would be 
quite proper and regular. It was therefore car 
ried, that they mould go into the committee with 
out delay, and without accounts, in order to exa 
mine with great order and regularity things that 
could not poffibly come before them. After this 
ftroke of orderly aod parliamentary wit and hu 
mour, they went into the committee; and very 
generoufly voted the payment. 

There was a circumftance in that debate too re 
markable to be overlooked. This debt of the 
civil lift was all along argued upon the fame foot 
ing as a debt of the Hate, contracted upon national 
authority. Its payment was urged as equally 
preffing upon the publick faith and honour : and 
when the whole year s account was ftated, in what 
is called the budget, the miniftry valued themfelves 
on the payment of fo much publick debt, juft as 
if they had difcharged 500, OOO/. of navy or ex 
chequer bills. Though, in truth, their payment, 
from the finking fund, of debt which was never 
contracted by parliamentary authority, was, t all 

intents 
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intents and purpofes, fo much debt incurred. But 
fuch is the prefent notion of publick credit, and 
payment of debt. No wonder that it produces 
fuch effects. 

Nor was the houfe at all more attentive to a 
provident fecurity againft future, than it had been 
to a vindictive retro! peel to paft, mifmanagements. 
I mould have thought indeed that a minifterial 

o 

promife, during their own continuance in office, 
might have been given, though this would have 
been but a poor fecurity for the publick. Mr. 
Pelham gave fuch an aflurance, and he kept his 
word. But nothing was capable of extorting from 
our minifters any thing which had the leaft reiem- 
blance to a promife of confining the expences of 
the civil lift within the limits which had been 
fettled by parliament. This referve of theirs I look 
upon to be equivalent to the cleared declaration, 
that they were relblved upon a contrary courfe. 

However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
in the fpeech from the throne, after thanking par 
liament for the relief fo liberally granted, the mi 
nifters inform the two houfes, that they will en 
deavour to confine the expences of the civil go 
vernment within what limits, think you ? thofc 
which the law had prefcribed ? Not in the leaft 

fuch limits as the honour of the crown can pof- 
fibly admit." 

Thus they eftabliihed an arbitrary ftandard for 

that 
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that dignity which parliament had defined and li 
mited to a legal ftandard. They gave themfelves, 
under the lax and indeterminate idea of the honour 
of the crown, a full loofe for all manner of diffipa- 
tion, and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
ftandard they were not afraid to hold out to both 
houfes ; while an idle and unoperative act of par 
liament, eftimating the dignity of the crown at 
800,000/. and confining it to that Aim, adds to 
the number of obfolete ftatutes which load the 
fhelves of libraries without any fort of advantage 
to the people. 

After this proceeding, I fuppofe that no man 
can be fo weak as to think that the crown is li 
mited to any fettled allowance whatibever. For 
if the miniftry has 800,000/. a year by the law of 
the land ; and if by the law of parliament all the 
debts which exceed it are to be paid previous to 
the production of any account; I prefume that 
this is equivalent to an income with no other li 
mits than the abilities of the fubject and the mo 
deration of the court; that is to fay, it is fuch an 
income as is poffeffed by every abfolute monarch 
in Europe. It amounts, as a perfon of great abi 
lity faid in the debate, to an unlimited power of 
drawing upon the finking fund. Its effect on the 
publick credit of this kingdom mult be obvious ; 
for in vain is the finking fund the great buttrefs of 
all the reft, if it be in the power of the miniftry to 

refort 
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refort to it for the payment of any debts which 
they may choofe to incur, under the name of the 
civil lift, and through the medium of a committee, 
which thinks itfelf obliged by law to vote fupplies 
without any other account than that of the mere 
exiftence of the debt. 

Five hundred thoufand pounds is a ferious fuin. 
But it is nothing to the prolifick principle upon 
which the fum was voted : a principle that may 
be well called, the fruitful mother of an hundred 
more. Neither is the damage to publick credit of 
very great confequence, when compared with that 
which refults to publick morals and to the fafety 
of the conftitution, from the exhauftlefs mine of 
corruption opened by the precedent, and to be 
wrought by the principle, of the late payment of 
the debts of the civil lift. The power of difcre- 
tionary difqualincation by one law of parliament, 
and the neceffity of paying every debt of the civil 
lift by another law of parliament, if fuffered to 
pafs unnoticed, muft eftablifti fuch a fund of re 
wards and terrours as will make parliament the beft 
appendage and fupport of arbitrary power that 
ever was invented by the wit of man. This is felt. 
The quarrel is begun between the reprefentatives 
and the people. The court faction have at length 
committed them. 

In fuch a ftrait the wifeft may well be perplexed, 
and the boldcft ftaggered. The circumftances are 

in 
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in a great meafure new. We have hardly any 
land-marks from the wifdom of our anceftors, to 
guide us. At beft we can only follow the fpirit of 
their proceeding in other cafes. I know the dili 
gence with which my obfervations on our pub- 
lick diforders have been made ; I am very fure of 
the integrity of the motives on which they are 
publiihed : I cannot be equally confident in any plan 
for the abfolute cure of thofe diforders, or for 
their certain future prevention. My aim is to 
bring this matter into more publick difcuffion. Let 
the fagacity of others work upon it. It is not 
uncommon for medical writers to defcribe hif- 
tories of dileales very accurately, on whofe cure 
they can fay but very little. 

The firft ideas which generally fuggeft them- 
felves, for the cure of parliamentary diforders, are, 
to fliorten the duration of parliaments; and to 
difqualify all, or a great number of placemen, from 
a leat in the houfe of commons. Whatever effi 
cacy there may be in thofe remedies, I am fure in 
the prefent ftate of things it is impoffible to apply 
them. A reftoration of the right of free election 
is a preliminary indifpenfable to every other refor 
mation. What alterations ought afterwards to be 
made in the conftitution, is a matter of deep and 
difficult refearch. 

If I wrote merely to pleafe the popular palate, 
it would indeed be as little troublefome to me as 

to 
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lo another, to extol thefe remedies, fo famous in 
fpeculation, but to which their greateft admirers 
have never attempted ferioufly to reibrt in prac 
tice. I confefs then, that I have no fort of reli 
ance upon either a triennial parliament, or a place- 
bill. With regard to the former, perhaps it might 
rather ferve to counteract, than to promote the 
ends that are propofed by it. To fay nothing of 
the horrible diforders among the people attending 
frequent elections, I mould be fearful of commit 
ting, every three years, the independent gentle 
men of the country into a contett with the trea- 
fury. It is eafy to fee which of the contending 
parties would be ruined firft. Whoever has taken 
a careful view of publick proceedings, fo as to 
endeavour to ground his {"peculations on his ex 
perience, mult have obferved how prodigioufly 
greater the power of miniitry is in the firlt and 
laft feffion of a parliament, than it is in the inter 
mediate period, when members lit a little firm on 
their feats. The perfons of the greateft parlia 
mentary experience, with whom I have converfed, 
did conltantly, in canvaffmg the fate of queftions, 
allow fomething to the court iide, upon account of 
the elections depending or imminent. The evil 
complained of, if it exifts in the prefent ftate of 
things, would hardly be removed by a triennial 
parliament : for, unlefs the influence of govern 
ment in elections can be entirely taken away, the 

more 
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more frequently they return, the more they will 
harrafs private independence ; the more generally 
men will be compelled to fly to the fettled iyftema- 
tick intereft of government, and to the refources 
of a boundlefs civil lift. Certainly fomething may 
be done, and ought to be done, towards leffening 
that influence in elections ; and this will be ne- 
ceflary upon a plan either of longer or fhorter du 
ration of parliament. But nothing can fo perfectly 
remove the evil, as not to render fuch contentions, 
too frequently repeated, utterly ruinous, firft to 
independence of fortune, and then to indepen 
dence of fpirit As I am only giving an opinion 
on this point, and not at all debating it in an ad- 
verfe line, I hope I may be excufed in another ob- 
fervation. With great truth I may aver, that I 
never remember to have talked on this fubjecl; 
with any man much converfant with publick bu- 
finefs, who confidered ihort parliaments as a real 
improvement of the confdtution. Gentlemen, 
warm in a popular caufe, are ready enough to at 
tribute all the declarations of fuch peribns to cor 
rupt motives. But the habit of affairs, if, on one 
hand, it tends to corrupt the mind, furnilhes it, on 
the other, with the means of better information. 
The authority of fuch peribns will always have 
fome weight. It may ftand upon a par with the 
fpeculations of thofe who are lefs pra6lifed in bu- 
fmefs; and who, with perhaps purer intentions, 

have 
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have not fo effectual means of judging. It is, be- 
iides, an effect of vulgar and puerile malignity to 
imagine, that every ftatefman is of courie corrupt ; 
and that his opinion, upon eyery conftitutional 
point, is folely formed upon fome finifter intereft. 

The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The 
fame principle guides in both ; I mean, the opinion 
which is entertained by many, of the infallibility 
of laws and regulations, in the cure of publick dif- 
tempers. Without being as unreafonably doubt 
ful as many are unwifely confident, I will only fay, 
that this alib is a matter very well worthy of feri- 
ous and mature reflexion. Jt is not eafy to fore- 
fee, what the effect would be, of difconnecling with 
parliament, the greateft part of thofe who hold 
civil employments, and of fuch mighty and im 
portant bodies as the military and naval eftablim- 
ments. It were better, perhaps, that they ihould 
have a corrupt intereft in the forms of the confti- 
tution, than that they mould have none at all. 
This is a queftion altogether different from the dif- 
qualification of a particular defcription of revenue 
officers from feats in parliament ; or, perhaps, of 
all the lower forts of them from votes in elections. 
In the former cafe, only the few are affected ; in the 
latter, only the inconfiderable. But a great offi 
cial, a great profeffional, a great military and naval 
intereft, all neceffarily comprehending many people 
of the firft weight, ability, wealth, and fpirit, has 

VOL. II. Y been 
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been gradually formed in the kingdom. Theft 
new interefts muft be let into a fhare of reprefen- 
tation, elfe poflibly they may be inclined to deftroy 
thofe inftitutions of which they are not permitted 
to partake. This is not a thing to be trifled with ; 
nor is it every well-meaning man, that is fit to 
put his hands to it. Many other ferious confidera- 
tions occur. I do not open them here, becaufe 
they are not directly to my purpole; propofmg 
only to give the reader fome tafte of the difficul 
ties that attend all capital changes in the conftitu- 
tion ; juft to hint the uncertainty, to fay no worfe, 
of being able to prevent the court, as long as it 
has the means of influence abundantly in its power, 
of applying that influence to parliament ; and per 
haps, if the publick method were precluded, of 
doing it in fome worfe and more dangerous me 
thod. Underhand and oblique ways would be 
ftudied. The fcience of evafion, already tolerably 
underftood, would then be brought to the greateft 
perfection. It is no inconfiderable part of wifdom, 
to know how much of an evil ought to be tole 
rated ; left, by attempting a degree of purity im- 
practicable in degenerate times and manners, in- 
ftead of cutting off the fubfifting ill practices, new 
corruptions might be produced for the concealment 
and fecurity of the old. It were better, undoubt 
edly, that no influence at all could affect the mind 
of a member of parliament. But of all modes of 

influence. 
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influence, in my opinion, a place under the go 
vernment is the leaft difgraceful to the man who 
holds it, and by far the moft fafe to the country. 
I would not mut out that fort of influence which 
is open and vifible, which is connected with the 
dignity and the fervice of the ftate, when it is not 
in my power to prevent the influence of contracts, 
of fubfcriptions, of direct bribery, and thofe in 
numerable methods of clandeftine corruption, 
which are abundantly in the hands of the court, 
and which will be applied as long as thefe means of 
corruption, and the dii pofition to be corrupted, 
have exiftence arnongft us. Our conftitution ftands 
on a nice equipoife, with fteep precipices and deep 
waters upon all fides of it. In removing it from 
a dangerous leaning towards one fide, there may 
be a rifk of overfetting it on the other. Every 
project of a material change in a government fo 
complicated as ours, combined at the fame time 
with external circumftances ftill more complicated, 
js a matter full of difficulties ; in which a confr- 
derate man will not be too ready to decide ; a pru 
dent man too ready to undertake ; or an honeft 
man too ready to promife. They do not relpecl 
the publick nor themfelves, who engage for more, 
than they are fure that they ought to attempt, or 
that they are able to perform. Thefe are my fen- 
timents, weak perhaps, but honeft and unbiaffed ; 
and liibmitted entirely to the opinion of grave 

Y 2 men, 
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men, well affected to the constitution of their coun 
try, and of experience in what may beft promote 
or hurt it. 

Indeed, in the fituation in which we ftand, with 
an immenfe revenue, an enormous debt, mighty 
eftablimments, government itfelf a great banker 
and a great merchant, I lee no other way for the 
preiervation of a decent attention to publick in- 
tereft in the reprefentatives, but the interpofition 
of the body of the people itfelf, whenever it mall 
appear, by Ibme flagrant and notorious aft, by 
fome capital innovation, that thefe representatives 
are going to over-leap the fences of the law, and 
to introduce an arbitrary power. This interpofi 
tion is a moft unpleafant remedy. But, if it be 
a legal remedy, it is intended on fome occafion 
to be ufed ; to be ufed then only, when it is evi 
dent that nothing elfe can hold the conftitution 
to its true principles. 

The diftempers of monarchy were the great fub- 
jecls of apprehenfion and redrefs, in the laft cenr 
tury ; in this, the diftempers of parliament. It is 
not in parliament alone that the remedy for par 
liamentary diforders can be compleated; hardly 
indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in 
government is re-eftabliflied, the people ought to 
be excited to a more ftrict and detailed attention 
to the conduct of their reprefentatives. Standards, 
for judging more iyftematically upon their con 
duit, 
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du&, ought to be fettled in the meetings of coun 
ties and corporations. Frequent and correct lifts 
of the voters in all important queftioris ought to 
be procured. 

. By fuch means fomething may be done. By 
fuch means it may appear who thoie are, that, by 
an indifcriminate fupport of all adminiftrations, 
have totally baniihed all integrity and confidence 
out of publick proceedings ; have confounded the 
beft men with the worft ; and weakened and dif- 
folved, inftead of lengthening and compacting, 
the general frame of government. If any perfon 
is more concerned for government and order, than 
for the liberties of his country ; even he is equally 
concerned to put an end to this courfe of indifcri 
minate fupport It is this blind and undiftinguifh- 
ing fupport, that feeds the fpring of thole very 
diforders, by which he is frighted into the arms of 
the faftion which contains in itfelf the fource of all 
diforders, by enfeebling all the vifible and regular 
authority of the ftate. The diftemper is increafed 
by his injudicious and prepofterous endeavours, or 
pretences, for the cure of it. 

An exterior adininiftration, chofen for its impo- 
tency, or after it is chofen purpofely rendered im 
potent, in order to be rendered fubfervient, will 
not be obeyed. The laws themfelves will not be 
refpe&ed, when thofe who execute them are cle- 
fpjfed j and they will be defpifed, when their power. 

Y3 is 
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is not immediate from the crown, or natural in the 
kingdom. Never were miniiters better fupported 
in parliament Parliamentary fupport colnes and 
goes with office, totally regardlefs of the man, or 
the merit. Is government ftrengthened ? It grows 
weaker and weaker. The popular torrent gains 
upon it every hour. Let us learn from our expe 
rience. It is not fupport that is wanting to govern 
ment, but reformation. When miniftry refts upon 
publick opinion, it is not indeed built upon a rock 
of adamant ; it has, however, fome ftability. But 
when it ftands upon private humour, its ftruclure 
is of ftubble, and its foundation is on quickfand. 
I repeat it again He that lupports every adminif- 
tration, fubverts all government. The reafon is 
this : The whole bufmeis in which a court ufually 
takes an intereft goes on at prefent equally well, 
in whatever hands, whether high or low, wife or 
foolim, fcandalous or reputable ; there is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, 
or to any one confiftent fcherne of politicks. No 
thing interpofes, to prevent the full operation of all 
the caprices and all the paffions of a court upon the 
fervants of the publick. The fyftem of adminiltra- 
tion is open to continual fhocks and changes, upon 
the principles of the meaneft cabal, and the moft 
contemptible intrigue. Nothing can be folid and 
permanent. All good men at length fly with hor-r 
rour from fuch a fervice. Men of rank and abi 
lity, 
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lity, with the fpirit which ought to animate fuch 
men in a free Itate, while they decline the jurifdic- 
tion of dark cabal on their actions and their for 
tunes, \\ill, for both, chearfully put themfelves 
upon their country. They will truft an inquifi- 
tive and diftinguifhing parliament ; becaufe it doe* 
enquire, and does diftinguim. If they aft well, 
they know, that in fuch a parliament, they will be 
fupported againft any intrigue ; if they act ill, they 
know that no intrigue can protect them. This 
fituation, however awful, is honourable. But in 
one hour, and in the felf-fame affembly, without 
any affigned or affignable caufe, to be precipitated 
from the higheft authority to the moft marked 
neglect, poffibly into the greateft peril of life and 
reputation, is a fituation full of danger, and defti- 
tute of honour. It will be Ihunned equally by 
every man of prudence, and every man of fpirit. 

Such are the confequences of the divifion of 
court from the adminiftration ; and of the divilion 
of publick men among themfelves. By the for 
mer of thefe, lawful government is undone; by 
the latter, all oppolition to lawlefs power is ren 
dered impotent. Government may in a great 
meafure be reftored, if any confiderable bodies of 
men have honefty and refolution enough never tu 
accept adminiftration, unlefs this garrifon of king s 
men, which is ftationed, as in a citadel, to con- 
troul and enflave it, be entirely broken and di- 

Y 4 banded, 
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banded, and every work they have thrown up be 
levelled with the ground. The difpofition of pub- 
lick men to keep this corps together, and to act 
under it, or to co-operate with it, is a touch-ftone 
by which every adminiltration ought in future to 
be tried. There has not been one which has not 
fufficiently experienced the utter incompatibility 
of that faction with the publick peace, and with 
all the ends of good government : fmce, if they op- 
pofed it, they foon loft every power of ferving the 
crown ; if they fubmitted to it, they loft all the 
efteem of their country. Until minifters give to 
the publick a full proof of their entire alienation 
from that fyftem, however plaufible their pretences, 
we may be lure they are more intent on the emo 
luments than the duties of office. If they refule 
to give this proof, we know of what ftuff they are 
made. In this particular, it ought to be the elec 
tors bufmefs to look to their reprefentatives. The 
electors ought to efteem it no lefs culpable in their 
member to give a fingle vote in parliament to fuch 
an adminiftration, than to take an office under it ; 
to endure it, than to a6t in it. The notorious in 
fidelity and versatility of members of parliament, 
in their opinions of men and things, ought in a 
particular manner to be confidered by the electors 
in the enquiry which is recommended to them. 
This is one of the principal holdings of that de- 
ftruftive fyftem, which has endeavoured to u in 
fringe 
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hinge all the virtuous, honourable, and ufeful con 
nexions in the kingdom. 

This cabal has, with great fuccefs, propagated a 
do6trine which ferves for a colour to thole acls of 
treachery; and whilft it receives any degree of 
countenance, it will be utterly fenfelefs to look for 
a vigorous oppofition to the court party. The 
doclrine is this : That all political connexions are 
in their nature factious, and as fuch ought to be 
diffipated and deftroyed ; and that the rule for 
forming adminiftrations is mere perfonal ability, 
rated by the judgment of this cabal upon it, and 
taken by draughts from every divifion and deno 
mination of publick men. This decree was fo- 
lemnly promulgated by the head of the court 
corps, the Earl of Bute himfelf, in a fpeech which 
he made, in the year 1766, againft the then adrni 
niftration, the only adminiftration which he has 
ever been known directly and publickly to oppofe. 

It is indeed in no way wonderful, that fuch per- 
fons mould make fuch declarations. That con 
nexion and faclion are equivalent terms, is an opi 
nion which has been carefully inculcated at all times 
by unconftitutional ftatefmen. The reafon is evi 
dent. Whilft men are linked together, they eaiily 
and fpeedily communicate the alarm of any evil 
defign. They are enabled to fathom it with com 
mon counfel, and to oppofe it with united ftrength. 
Whereas, when they .lie difperfed, without concert, 

order, 
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order, or difcipline, communication is uncertain, 
counfel difficult, and refiftance impracticable. 
Where men are not acquainted with each other s 
principles nor experienced in each other s talents, 
nor at all practifed in their mutual habitudes and 
difpofitions by joint efforts in buiinefs; no perfonal 
confidence, no friendihip, no common intereft, 
fubfifting among them ; it is evidently impoffible 
that they can a6b a publick part with uniformity, 
perfeverance or efficacy. In a connexion, the moft 
inconfiderable man, by adding to the weight of 
the whole, has his value, and his ufe ; out of it, 
the greateft talents are wholly unferviceable to the 
publick. No man, who is not inflamed by vain 
glory into enthufiafm, can flatter himfelf that his 
fingle, unfupported, defultory, unfyftematick en* 
deavours are of power to defeat the fubtle defigns 
and united cabals of ambitious citizens. When 
bad men combine, the good muft affociate ; elfe 
they will fall, one by one, an unpitied facrifice in 
a contemptible ftruggle. 

It is not enough in a fituation of truft in the 
commonwealth, that a man means well to his 
country ; it is not enough that in his fingle perfon 
he never did an evil aft, but always voted accord 
ing to his confcience, and even harangued againft 
every defign which he apprehended to be preju 
dicial to the interefts of his country. This in 
noxious and ineffectual character, that feems formed 

upon 
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upon a plan of apology and difculpation, falls mi- 
ferably Ibort of the mark of publick duty. That 
duty demands and requires, that what is right 
(hould not only be made known, but made preva 
lent ; that what is evil mould not only be detected, 
but defeated. When the publick man omits to 
put himfelf in a fituation of doing his duty with 
effect, it is an omiffion that fruftrates the purpofes 
of his truft almoft as much as if he had formally 
betrayed it It is furely no very rational account 
of a man s life, that he has always a6fced right ; but 
has taken fpecial care, to a6l in fuch a manner that 
his endeavours could not poffibly be productive of 
any confequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many 
parties mould have made perfons of tender and 
fcrupulous virtue fomewhat out of humour with 
all forts of connexion in politicks. I -admit that 
people frequently acquire in fuch confederacies a 
narrow, bigotted, and profcriptive fpirit; that they 
are apt to fink the idea of the general good in this 
circumfcribed and partial intereft. But, where 
duty renders a critical fituation a neceflary one, it 
is our buiinefs to keep free from the evils attendant 
upon it; and not to fly from the fituation itfelf. 
If a fortrefs is feated in an unwholefome air, an 
officer of the garrifon is obliged to be attentive to 
bis health, but he muft not defert his ftation. Every 
profefiion, not excepting the glorious one of a fol- 

dier, 
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dier, or the facred one of a prieft, is liable to its 
own particular vices; which, however, form no 
argument againft thoie ways of life ; nor are the 
-vices themfelves inevitable to every individual in 
thoie profeffions. Of fuch a nature are connexions 
in politicks; eflentially neceffary for the full per 
formance of our publick duty, accidentally liable 
to degenerate into faction. Commonwealths are 
made of families, free commonwealths of parties 
alfo ; and we may as well affirm, that our natural 
regards and ties of blood tend inevitably to make 
men bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party 
weaken thofe by which we are held to our country* 
Some legiflators went fo far as to make neutra 
lity in party a crime againft the ftate. I do not 
know whether this might not have been rather to 
overftrain the principle. Certain it is, the belt 
patriots in the greateft commonwealths have al 
ways commended and promoted fuch connexions. 
Idem /entire de republica, was with them a principal 
ground of friendfhip and attachment; nor do I 
know any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, 
more pleafing, more honourable, and more vir 
tuous habitudes. The Romans carried this prin 
ciple a great way. Even the holding of offices to 
gether, the difpofition of which arofe from chance 
not fele&ion, gave rife to a relation which con 
tinued for life. It was called neceffitudo fortis, 
and it was looked upon with a facred reverence. 

Breaches 
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Breaches of any of thefe kinds of civil relation were 
confidered as acts of the moft diftinguifhed turpi 
tude. The whole people was diftributed into poli 
tical focieties, in which they acted in fupport of 
fuch interefts in the ftate as they feverally affected. 
For it was then thought no crime, to endeavour 
by every honeft means to advance to fuperiority 
and power thofe of your own fentiments and opi 
nions. This wife people was far from imagining 
that thofe connexions had no tie, and obliged to 
no duty ; but that men might quit them without 
fhame, upon every call of intereft. They believed 
private honour to be the great foundation of pub- 
lick truft; that friendmip was no mean ftep to 
wards patriotifm; that he who, in the common 
intercourfe of life, Ihevved he regarded ibmebody 
befides himfelf, when he came to act in a publick 
fituation, might probably confult ibme other inte 
reft than his own. Never may we become plus 
fages que ks fages, as the French comedian has 
happily expreffed it, wifer than all the wife and 
good men who have lived before us. It was their 
wifh, to fee publick and private virtues, not dif- 
fonant and jarring, and mutually deftructive, but 
harmonioufly combined, growing out of one ano 
ther in a noble and orderly gradation, recipro 
cally iupporting and fupported. In one of the moft 
fortunate periods of our hiftory this country was 
governed by a connexion ; I mean the great con 
nexion 
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nexion of Whigs in the reign of Queen Anna 
They were complimented upon the principle of 
this connexion by a poet who was in high efteem 
with them. Addifon, who knew their fentiments, 
could not praife them for what they confidered as 
no proper fubje6t of commendation. As a poet 
who knew his bufmefs, he could not applaud them 
for a thing which in general eftimation was not 
highly reputable. Addreffing himfelf to Britain, 

Thy favourites grow not up by fortune s fport? 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 
On the Jirm bafis of defert they rife&gt; 
From long-try d faith, and friend/kip s holy ties. 

The Whigs of thofe days believed that the only 
proper method of ruing into power was through 
hard eflays of praftiied friendship and experi 
mented fidelity. At that time it was not imagined, 
that patriotifm was a bloody idol, which required 
the facrifice of children and parents, or dearelt con 
nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
rife from thofe relations. They were not of that 
ingetiious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 
fpirit of moderation was properly Ihewn in pa 
tiently bearing the fufferings of your friends ; or 
that difmtereftednefs was clearly manifefted at the 
expence of other people s fortune. They believed 
that no men could act with effect, who did not aft 

in 
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in concert ; that no men could act in concert, who 
did not aft with confidence; that no men could 
act with confidence, who were not bound together 
by common opinions, common affections, and com 
mon interefts. 

Thefe wife men, for fuch I muft call Lord Sun- 
derland, Lord Godolphin, Lord Somers, and 
Lord Marlborough, were too well principled in 
thefe maxims upon which the whole fabrick of 
publick ftrength is built, to be blown off their 
ground by the breath of every childifh talker. 
They were not afraid that they mould be called an 
ambitious Junto ; or that their reiblution to ftand 
or fall together mould, by placemen, be interpreted 
into a fcuffle for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national intereft, 
upon fome particular principle in which they are 
all agreed. For my part, I find it impoffible to 
conceive, that any one believes in his own poli 
ticks, or thinks them to be of any weight, who 
refules to adopt the means of having them reduced 
into practice. It is the bufmefs of the fpeculative 
philolbpher to mark the proper ends of govern 
ment. It is the bufmefs of the politician, who is 
the philosopher in action, to find out proper means 
towards thole ends, and to employ them with ef 
fect. Therefore every honourable connexion will 
avow it is their firft purpole, to purfue every juft 

method 
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method to put the men who hold their opinions 
into fuch a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution, with all the 
power and authority of the ftate. As this power 
is attached to certain fituations, it is their duty to 
contend for thefe fituations. Without a profcrip- 
tion of others, they are bound to give to their 
own party the preference in all things; and by no 
means, for private confiderations, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body is not 
included ; nor to fuffer themfelves to be led, or to 
be controuled, or to be overbalanced, in office or 
in council, by thofe who contradict the very fun 
damental principles on which their party is formed, 
and even thofe upon which every fair connexion 
muft ftand. Such a generous contention for power, 
on fuch manly and honourable maxims, will eafily 
be diftinguifhed from the mean and interefted 
ftruggle for place and emolument. The very ftile 
of fuch peribns will ferve to difcriminate them 
from thofe numberlefs impoftors, who have de 
luded the ignorant with profeffions incompatible 
with human practice, and have afterwards incenfed 
them by practices below the level of vulgar re6ti- 
tude. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wifdom and 
narrow morals, that their maxims have a plaufible 
air ; and, on a curfory view, appear equal to firft 
principles. They are light and portable. They 

are 
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fire as current as copper coin; and about as valu 
able. They ferv e equally the firft capacities and 
the loweft; and they are, at leaft, as ufeful to the 
worft men as the beft. Of this ftamp is the cant 
of Not men, biitmeafures; a fort of charm, by which 
many people get looie from every honourable en 
gagement. When I fee a man acling this deful- 
tory and difconnected part, with as much detri 
ment to his own fortune as prejudice to the caufe 
of any party, I am not perfuaded that he is right; 
but I am ready to believe he is in earneft. I re- 
fpect virtue in all its fituations ; even when it is 
found in the unfuitable company of weaknefs. I 
lament to fee qualities, rare and valuable, fquan- 
dered away without any publick utility. But 
when a gentleman with great vifible emoluments 

o c? 

abandons the party in which he has long afted, 
and tells you, it is becaufe he proceeds upon his 
own judgment ; that he acts on the merits of the 
feveral meafures as they arife ; and that he is ob 
liged to follow his own confcience, and not that 
of others ; he gives reafons which it is impoffible 
to controvert, and difcovers a character which it 
is impoffible to miftake* What mall we think of 
him who never differed from a certain let of men 
until the moment they loft their power, and who 
never agreed with them in a fingle inftance after 
wards? Would not fuch a coincidence of intereft 
and opinion be rather fortunate ? Would it not be 
VOL. II. Z ao 
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extraordinary caft upon the dice, that a man s 
connexions mould degenerate into faction, pre- 
cifely at the critical moment when they loie their 
power, or he accepts a place ? When people defert 
their connexions, the defertion is a manifeft fat, 
upon which a direct fimple iffue lies, triable by 
plain men. Whether a meafure of government be 
right or wrong, is no matter of f aft, but a mere af 
fair of opinion, on which men may, as they do, 
difpute and wrangle without end. But whether 
the individual thinks the meafure right or wrong, 
is a point at ftill a greater diftance from the reach 
of all human decifion. It is therefore very conve 
nient to politicians, not to put the judgment of 
their conduct on overt-afts, cognizable in any or 
dinary court, but upon fuch matter as can be tri 
able only in that fecret tribunal, where they are 
fure of being heard with favour, or where at worit 
the fentence will be only private whipping. 

I believe the reader would wim to find no fub- 
ftance in a doctrine which has a tendency to deftroy 
all teft of character as deduced from conduct. He 
will therefore excufe my adding fomething more, 
towards the further clearing up a point, which the 
great convenience of obfcurity to diihonefty has 
been able to cover with fome degree of darknefs 
and doubt. 

In order to throw an odium on political con 
nexion, thefe politicians fuppofe it a neceflary in 

cident 
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cident to it, that you are blindly to follow the opi 
nions of your party, when in direct oppofition to 
your own clear ideas ; a degree of fervitude that 
no worthy man could bear the thought of fubmit- 
ting to ; and fuch as, I believe, no connexions (ex 
cept fome court factions) ever could be fo fenle- 
lefsly tyrannical as to impofe. Men thinking freely, 
will, in particular inftances, think differently. But 
ftill as the greater part of the meafures which arife 
in the courie of publick bulinefs are related to, or 
dependent on, fome great leading general principles 
in government, a man muft be peculiarly unfortu 
nate in the choice of his political company if he 
does not agree with them at leaft nine times in ten. 
If he does not concur in thefe general principles 
upon which the party is founded, and which ne- 
cefl arily draw on a concurrence in their application, 
he ought from the beginning to have chofen fome 
other, more conformable to his opinions. When 
the queftion is in its nature doubtful, or not very 
material, the modefty which becomes an individual, 
and (in fpite of our court moraliils) that partiality 
which becomes a well-chofen fricndmip, will fre 
quently bring on an acquiefcence in the general fen- 
timent Thus the difaereement will naturally be 

O v 

rare ; it will be only enough to indulge freedom, 
without violating concord, or difturbing arrange 
ment. And this is all that ever was required for 
a character of the greatclt uniformity and fteudi- 

Z 2 neis 
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nefs in connexion. How men can proceed with 
out any connexion at all, is to me utterly incom- 
prehenfible. Of what fort of materials mult that 
man be made, how mult he be tempered and put 
together, who can lit whole years in parliament, 
with five hundred and fifty of his fellow citizens, 
amidft the ftonn of fuch tempeftuous paffions, in 
the fharp conflict of fo many wits, and tempers, 
and characters, in the agitation of fuch mighty 
queftions, in the difcuflion of fuch vaft and pon 
derous interelts, without feeing any one fort of 
men, whole character, conduct, or difpofition, 
would lead him to aflbciate himfelf -with them, to 
aid and be aided, in any one fyftem of publick 
utility ? 

I remember an old fcliolallick aphorifm, which 
fays, " that the man who lives wholly detached 
" from others, mult be either an angel or a devil." 
When I fee in any of thefe detached gentlemen of 
our times the angelick purity, power, and bene 
ficence, I mall admit them to be angels. In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We mall 
do enough if we form ourfelves to be good ones. 
It is therefore our bufmefs carefully to cultivate in 

*/ 

our minds, to rear to the inoft perfect vigour and 
maturity, every fort of generous and honeft feeling 
that belongs to our nature. To bring the difpo- 
fitions that are lovely in private life into the fervice 
and conduct of the commonwealth ; fo to be pa 
triots, 
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triots, as not to forget we are gentlemen. To cul 
tivate friendihips, and to incur enmities. To have 
both ftrong, but both felecled: in the one, to be 
placable; in the other immoveable. To model 
our principles to our duties and our fituation. To 
be fully perfuaded, that all virtue which is im 
practicable is fpurious ; and rather to, run the rifk 
of falling into faults in a courfe which leads us to 
act with effect and energy, than to loiter out our 
days without blame, and without ufe. Publick 
life is a fituation of power and energy; he tref- 
paffes againft his duty who deeps upon his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It is 
not every conjuncture which calls with equal force 
upon the activity of honeft men ; but critical exi 
gencies now and then arile ; and I am miftaken, 
if this be not one of them. Men will lee the ne- 
ceffity of honeft combination ; but they may fee 
it when it is too late. They may embody, when 
it will be ruinous to themfelves, and of no advan 
tage to the country ; when, for want of fuch a 
timely union as may enable them to oppofe in fa 
vour of the laws, with the laws on their fide, they 
may, at length, find themfelves under the neceffity 
of confpiring, inftead of con fulling. The law, for 
which they ftand, may become a weapon in the 
hands of its bittereft enemies ; and they will be 
caft, at length, into that miferable alternative, be- 

Z 3 tweei\ 
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tween flavery and civil confufion, which no good 
man can look upon without horrour ; an alterna 
tive in which it is impoffible he mould take either 
part, with a confcience perfectly at repofe. To 
keep that fituation of guilt and remorfe at the ut- 
moft diltance, is therefore, our firft obligation. 
Early activity may prevent late and fruitlefs vio 
lence. As yet we work in the light. The fcheme 
of the enemies of publick tranquillity has difar- 
rang;ed, it has not deftroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exifts fuch 
a faction as I have defcribed ; a faction ruling by 
the private inclinations of a court, againft the ge 
neral fenfe of the people ; and that this faction, 
whilft it purfues a fcheme for undermining all the 
foundations of our freedom, weakens (for the pre- 
fent at leaft) all the powers of executory govern 
ment, rendering us abroad contemptible, and at 
home diffracted; he will believe alfo, that nothing 
but a firm combination of publick men againft this 
body, and that, too, fupported by the hearty con 
currence of the people at large, can poffibly get the 
better of it. The people will fee the neceffity of 
reftoring publick men to an attention to the pub- 
lick opinion, and of reftoring the conftitution to 
its original principles. Above all, they will en 
deavour to keep the houfe of commons from af? 
fuming a character which does not belong to it. 
They will endeavour to keep that houfe, for its 

exiftencCj 
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existence, for its powers, and its privileges, as in 
dependent of every other, and as dependent upon 
themfelves, as poffible. This fervitude is to a 
houfe of commons (like obedience to the divine 
law) " perfect freedom." For if they once quit 
this natural, rational, and liberal obedience, having 
deferted the only proper foundation of their power, 
they muft feek a fupport in an abjec~t and unna 
tural dependence fomewhere elfe. When, through 
the medium of this juft connexion with their con- 
ftituents the genuine dignity of the houfe of com 
mons is reftored, it will begin to think of cafting 
from it, with fcorn, as badges of fervility, all the 
falfe ornaments of illegal power, with which it has 
been, for fome time, difgraced. It will begin to 
think of its old office of COXTROUL. It will not 
fuffer, that laft of evils, to predominate in the 
country; men without popular confidence, pub- 
lick opinion, natural connexion, or mutual truft, 
in veiled with all the powers of government. 

When they have learned this leiTon themfelves, 
they will be willing and able to teach the court, 
that it is the true intereft of the prince to have but 
one adminiitration ; and that one compofed of 
thole who recommend themfelves to their fove- 
reign through the opinion of their country, and 
not by their obfequioufnefs to a favourite. Such 
men will ferve their fovereign with affection and 
fidelity; becaufe his choice of them, upon i uch 

L 4 principles, 
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principles, is a compliment to their virtue. They 
will be able to ferve him effectually ; becaufe they 
will add the weight of the country to the force of 
the executory power. They will be able to ferve 
their king with dignity ; becaufe they will never 
abufe his name to the gratification of their private 
fpleen or avarice. This, with allowances for hu 
man frailty, may probably be the general character 
of a miniftry, which thinks itfelf accountable to the 
houfe of commons ; when the houfe of commons 
thinks itfelf accountable to its conftituents. If 
other ideas fhould prevail, things mult remain in 
their prefent confufion ; until they are hurried 
into all the rage of civil violence ; or until they 
fink into the dead repofe of defpotifm. 
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THE following fpeech has been much the fub- 
je6t of converlation ; and the defire of hav 
ing it printed was laft fummer very general. The 
means of gratifying the publick curiofity were 
obligingly furnimed from the notes of fome gen 
tlemen, members of the laft parliament. 

This piece has been for fome months ready for 
the prefs. But a delicacy, poffibly over fcrupulous, 
has delayed the publication to this time. The 
friends of admmiftration have been ufed to attri 
bute a great deal of the oppofition to their mea- 
fures in America to the writings publimed in Eng" 
land. The editor of this fpeech kept it back, until 
all the meafures of government have had their full 
operation, and can be no longer affecled, if ever 
they could have been affefted, by any publication. 
Moft readers will recollect the uncommon pains 
taken at the beginning of the laft ieffion of the laft 
parliament, and indeed during the whole courfe of 
it, to afperfe the characters, and decry the mea 
fures, of thole who were fuppofed to be friends to 
America ; in order to weaken the effeCt of their 

oppofition 
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oppofition to the aCts of rigour then preparing 
againft the colonies. The fpeech contains a full re 
futation of the charges againft that party with 
which Mr. Burke has all along acted. In doing 
this, he has taken a review of the effe6ts of all the 
fchemes which have been fucceffively adopted in 
the government of the plantations. The fubject 
is interefting ; the matters of information various, 
and important; and the publication at this time, 
the editor hopes, will not be thought unieajbrx- 
able, 
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DURING the laft lemon of the laft Parliament, 
on the 19th of April, 1774, Mr. Rofe Fuller, 
member for Rye, made the following motion; 
That an acl; made in the feventh year of the reign 
of his prefent majefty, intituled, " An a6t for 
" granting certain duties in the Britim colonies 
11 and plantations in America ; for allowing a 
" drawback of the duties of cuftoms upon the ex- 
" portation from this kingdom of coffee and cocoa 
" nuts, of the produce of the faid colonies or plan- 
" tations ; for difcontinuing the drawbacks pay- 
" able on china earthen ware exported to Ame- 
" rica ; and for more effectually preventing the 
" clandeftine running of goods in the faid colonies 
and plantations;" might be read. 
And the fame being read accordingly; he 
moved, " That this houfe will, upon this day ieven- 
* night, refolve itfelf into a committee of the 
whole houfe, to take into confideration the duty 
of 3d. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all 
" his majefty s dominions in America, impofed by 
" the faid aft ; and alfo the appropriation of the 
" faid duty." 

On 
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On this latter motion a warm and interefting 
debate arofe, in which Mr. Burke fpoke as follows : 

SIR, 

I agree with the honourable gentleman * who 
fpoke laft, that this fubject is not new in this houfe. 
Very difagreeably to this houfe, very unfortunately 
to this nation, and to the peace and profperity of 
this whole empire, no topick has been more familiar 
to us. For nine long years, feffion after lefiion, we 
have been lamed round and round this miferable 
circle of occafional arguments and temporary ex 
pedients. I am fure our heads muft turn, and our 
ftomachs naufeate with them. We have had them 
in every Ihape ; we have looked at them in every 
point of view. Invention is exhaufted ; reafon is 
fatigued; experience has given judgment; but ob- 
ftinacy is not yet conquered. 

The honourable gentleman has made one endea 
vour more to diverfify the form of this difgufting 
argument. He has thrown out a fpeech compofed 
almoft entirely of challenges. Challenges are feri- 
ous things ; and as he is a man of prudence as well 
as refolution, I dare fay he has very well weighed 
thofe challenges before he delivered them. I had 
long the happinefs to fit at the fame iide of the 

* Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Efq. lately appointed one of 
the lords of the treafury. 

houfe, 
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houfe, and to agree with the honourable gentle 
man on all the American queftions. My fenti- 
ments, I am fure, are well known to him ; and I 
thought I had been perfectly acquainted with his. 
Though I find myfelf miftaken, he will Itill per 
mit me to ufe the privilege of an old friendlhip, 
he will permit me to apply myfelf to the houfe un 
der the fanftion of his authority ; and, on the va 
rious grounds he has meafured out, to fubmit ta 
you the poor opinions which 1 have formed, upon 
a matter of importance enough to demand the 
fulleft confideration I could beftow upon it. 

He has ftated to the houfe two grounds of de 
liberation ; one narrow and fimple, and merely 
confined to the queftion on your paper : the other 
more large and more complicated ; comprehend 
ing the whole feries of the parliamentary proceed 
ings with regard to America, their caufes, and 
their confequences. With regard to the latter 
ground, he ftates it as ufelefs, and thinks it may 
be even dangerous, to enter into fo extenfive a field 
of inquiry. Yet, io my furprife, he had hardly 
laid down this reitriclive propofition, to which his 
authority would have given fo much weight, when 
directly, and with the lame authority, he condemns 
it; and declares it abfolutely neceflary to enter 
into the moft ample hiftorical detail. His zeal has 
thrown him a little out of his ufual accuracy. In 
this perplexity what (hall we do, Sir, who are will 
ing to fubmit to the law he gives us ? lie has re 
probated 
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probated in one part of his fpeech the rule he 
laid down for debate in the other ; and, after nar 
rowing the ground for all thofe who are to fpeak 
after him, he takes an excurfion himfelf, as un 
bounded as the fubje6b and the extent of his great 
abilities. 

Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the beft I can. I will endeavour to obey fuch of 
them as have the fanclion of his example ; and to 
ftick to that rule, which, though not confiftent 
with the other, is the moft rational. lie was cer 
tainly in the right when he took the matter largely. 
I cannot prevail on myfelf to agree with him in 
his cenfure of his own conduct. It is not, he will 
give me leave to fay, either ufelefs or dangerous. 
He aflerts, that retrofpecl; is not wife ; and the 
proper, the only proper, fubjecl; of inquiry, is 
" not how we got into this difficulty, but how we 
" are to get out of it." In other words, we are, 
according to him, to confult our invention, and to 
rejecl; our experience. The mode of deliberation 
he recommends is diametrically oppofite to every 
rule of reafon, and every principle of good fenfe 
eftabliihed ampngft mankind. For, that fenfe and 
that reafon, I have always underftood, abfolutely 
to prefcribe, whenever we are involved in dimcul* 
ties from the meafures we have purfued, that we 
Ihould take a ftri6b review of thole meafures, in 
order to correct our errours if they mould be cor 
rigible ; or at leaft to avoid a dull uniformity in 

mifchief, 
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mifchief, and the unpitied calamity of being re 
peatedly caught in the fame fnare. 

Sir, I will freely follow the honourable gentle 
man in his hiitorical difcuffion, without the leaft 
management for men or meafures, further than as 
they mall feem to me to deferve it. But before I 
go into that large confideration, becaufe I would 
omit nothing that can give the houfe fatisfaclion, I 
wifh to tread the narrow ground to which alone 
the honourable gentleman, in one part of his 
fpeech, has fo ftrictly confined us. 

He defires to know, whether, if we were to re 
peal this tax, agreeably to the proportion of the 
honourable gentleman who made the motion, the 
Americans would not take poft on this conceffion, 
in order to make a new attack on the next body of 
taxes ; and whether they would not call for a re 
peal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now 
for the repeal of the duty on tea? Sir, I can give 
no fecurity on this fubject. But I will do all that 
I can, and all that can be fairly demanded. To the 
experience which the honourable gentleman repro 
bates in one inftant, and reverts to in the next ; 
to that experience, without the leaft wavering or 
hefitation on my part, I fteadily appeal; and 
would to God there was no other arbiter to de 
cide on the vote with which the houfe is to con 
clude this day. 

When parliament repealed the {lamp act in the 

VOL. II. A a year 
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year 1766, I affirm, firft, that the Americans did 

not in confequence of this meafure call upon you 

to give up the former parliamentary revenue which 

fubfifted in that country ; or even any one of the 

articles which compole it. I affirm alfo, that when, 

departing from the maxims of that repeal, you 

revived the fcheine of taxation, and thereby filled 

the minds of the colonifts with new jealoufy, and 

all forts of apprehenfions, then it was that they 

quarrelled with the old taxes, as well as the new ; 

then it was, and not till then, that they queftioned 

all the parts of your legiflative power; and by the 

battery of fuch queftions have ihaken the folid 

ftructure of this empire to its deepeft foundations. 

Of thoie two proportions I mall, before I have 

done, give fuch convincing, fuch damning proof, 

that however the contrary may be whifpered in 

circles, or bawled in newfpapers, they never more 

will dare to raife their voices in this houfe. I fpeak 

with great confidence. I have reafon for it. The 

minifters are with me. They at leaft are convinced 

that the repeal of the ftamp act had not, and that 

no repeal can have, the confequences which the 

honourable gentleman who defends their meafures 

is fo much alarmed at. To their conduct, I refer 

him for a conclufive anfwer to this objection. I 

carry my proof irrefiftibly into the very body of 

both miniftry and parliament; not on any general 

reafoning growing out of collateral matter, but on 

the 
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the conduct of the honourable gentleman s mini- 
iterial friends on the new revenue itfelf. 

The aft of 1/67, which grants this tea duty, fets 
forth in its preamble, that it was expedient to 
raife a revenue in America, for the fupport of the 
civil government there, as well as for purpofes ftill 
more extenfive. To this fupport the aft afiigns 
fix branches of duties. About two years after this 
aft palTed, the miniftry, I mean the prefent mini- 
itry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the du 
ties, and to leave (for reafons belt known to them- 
felves) only the fixth ftanding. Suppofe any per- 
fon, at the time of that repeal, had thus addreffed 
the minifter *, " Condemning, as you do, the repeal 
" of the ftamp aft, why do you venture to repeal 
" the duties upon glafs, paper, and painters co- 
" lours? Let your pretence for the repeal be what 
" it will, are you not thoroughly convinced, that 
" your conceffions will produce, not fatisfaftion, 
" but infolence in the Americans ; and that the 
" giving up thefe taxes will neceffitate the giving 
" up of all the reft?" This objection was as pal 
pable then as it is now ; and it was as good for 
preferving the five duties as for retaining the fixth. 
Befides, the minifter will recollect, that the repeal 
of the ftamp aft had but juft preceded his repeal; 
and the ill policy of that meafure (had it been fo 

* Lord North, then chancellor of the exchequer. 
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impolitick as it has been reprefented), and the mif- 
chiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the 
principles therefore of the honourable gentleman, 
upon the principles of the minifter himfelf, the 
minifter has nothing at all to aniwer. He ftands 
condemned by himfelf, and by all his affociates old 
and new, as a deftroyer, in the firft truft of finance, 
of the revenues : and in the firft rank of honour, 
as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. 

Moft men, efpecially great men, do not always 
know their well-wiiliers. I come to refcue that 
noble lord out of the hands of thofe he calls his 
friends ; and even out of his own. I will do him 
the juftice he is denied at home. He has not been 
this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a 
repeal had no tendency to produce the mifchiefs 
which give fo much alarm to his honourable friend. 
His work was not bad in its principle, but imper 
fect in its execution ; and the motion on your 
paper prefles him only to compleat a proper plan, 
which, by fome unfortunate and unaccountable 
errour, he had left unfinilhed. 

I hope, fir, the honourable gentleman who fpoke 
laft, is thoroughly fatislied, and fatisfied out of the 
proceedings of mmiftry on their own favourite act, 
that his fears from a repeal are groundlefs. If he 
is not, I leave him, and the noble lord who fits by 
him, to fettle the matter, as well as they can, to 
gether : for if the repeal of American taxes de- 

ftroys 
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ftroys all our government in America He is the 
man ! and he is the worft of all the repealers, be- 
cauie he is the laft. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now 
and formerly, " the preamble ! what will become 
" of the preamble, if you repeal this tax?" I am 
forry to be compelled ib often to expofe the cala 
mities and difgraces of parliament The preamble 
of this law, ftanding as it now Itands, has the lie 
direct given to it by the provilionary part of the 
act ; if that can be called provilionary which makes 
no provifion. I mould be afraid to exprefs myfelf 
in this manner, efpecially in the face of fuch a for 
midable array of ability as is now drawn up be 
fore me, compofed of the antient household troops 
of that lide of the houfe, and the new recruits 
from this, if the matter were not clear and indif- 
putable. Nothing but truth could give me this ; 
firmnefs ; but plain truth and clear evidence can 
be beat down by no ability. The clerk will be fo 
good as to turn to the act, and to read this fa 
vourite preamble : 

Whereas it is expedient that a revenue Jhould be 
raiftd in your majejly s dominions in America, for 
making a more, certain and adequate provifion for 
defraying the charge of the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, and fupport of civil government, in fuch pro 
vinces where it Jhall be found neccjfitry ;. and to- 
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wards further defraying the evpences of defending, 
protecting, and fecuring the laid dominions. 

You have heard this pompous performance. 
Now where is the revenue which is to do all thefe 
mighty things ? Five fixths repealed abandoned 
funk gone loft for ever. Does the poor fb- 
litary tea duty fupport the purpofes of this pre 
amble ? Is not the fupply there ftated as effectually 
abandoned as if the tea duty had periflied in the 
general wreck ? Here, Mr. Speaker, is a precious 
mockery a preamble without an acl; taxes grant 
ed in order to be repealed and the reafons of the 
grant ftill carefully kept up ! This is raifing a re 
venue in America ! This is preferring dignity in 
England ! If you repeal this tax in compliance with 
the motion, I readily admit that you lofe this fair 
preamble. Eltimate your lofs in it. The object 
of the aft is gone already; and all you fuffer is the 
purging the ftatute-book of the opprobrium of an 
empty, abfurd, and falfe recital. 

It has been laid again and again, that the five 
taxes were repealed on commercial principles. It 
is fo laid in the paper in my hand * ; a paper which 
I conftantly carry about; which I have often ufed, 
and mall often ufe again. What is got by this 

* Lord Hillfborough s circular letter to the governours of the 
colonies concerning the repeal of ibme of the duties laid hi the 
aa of J 767. 
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paltry pretence of commercial principles I know 
not ; for, if your government in America is de- 
ftroyed by the repeal of tcLies, it is of no confe- 
quence upon what ideas the repeal is grounded. 
Repeal this tax too upon commercial principles if 
you pleafe. Thefe principles will ferve as well now 
as they did formerly. But you know that, either 
your objeaion to a repeal from thefe fuppofed 
confequences has no validity, or that this pretence 
never could remove it. This commercial motive 
never was believed by any man, either in America, 
which this letter is meant to foothe, or in England, 
which it is meant to deceive. It was impoffible it 
mould. Becaufe every man, in the leaft acquaint 
ed with the detail of commerce, inuft know, that 
feveral of the articles on which the tax was repeal 
ed, were fitter objects of duties than almoit any 
other articles that could poflibly be chofen ; with 
out companion more fo, than the tea that was left 
taxed ; as infinitely lei s liable to be eluded by con 
traband. The tax upon red and white lead was of 
this nature. You have, in this kingdom, an ad 
vantage in lead, that amounts to a monopoly. 
When you find yourfelf in this fituation of advan 
tage, you fometimes venture to tax even your own 
export. You did fo, foon after the laft war; 
when, upon this principle, you ventured to impofe 
a duty on coals. In all the articles of American 
contraband trade, who ever heard of the 
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gling of red lead, and white lead ? You might, 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contra 
band, and without injury to commerce (if this 
were the whole confideration) have taxed thefe 
commodities. The fame may be laid of glafs. 
Befides, Ibme of the things taxed were fo trivial, 
that the lofs of the objects themfelves and their 
Utter annihilation out of American commerce, 
would have been comparatively as nothing. But 
is the article of tea fuch an object in the trade of 
England, as not to be felt, or felt but High try, like 
white lead, and red lead, and painters colours? Tea 
is an object of far other importance. Tea is per 
haps the rnoft important object, taking it with its 
neceffary connexions, of any in the mighty circle 
of our commerce. If commercial principles had 
been the true motives to the repeal, or had they 
been at all attended to, tea would have been the 
laft article we mould have left taxed for a fubjecl; 
of controverfy. 

Sir, It is not a pleafant confideration ; but no 
thing in the world can read fo awful and Ib in- 
ftructive a leffon, as the conduct of miniftry in this 
bufinefs, upon the mifchief of not having large 
and liberal ideas in the management of great af 
fairs. Never have the fervants of the ftate looked 
at the whole of your complicated interefts in one 
connected view. They have taken things, by bits 
and fcraps, fome at one time and one pretence, and 

Ibme 
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fome at another, juft as they preffed, without any 
fort of regard to their relations or dependencies. 
They never had any kind of fyftem, right or 
wrong ; but only invented occafionally iome mi- 
ferable tale for the day, in order meanly to fneak 
out of difficulties, into which they had proudly 
ftrutted. And they were put to all thefe fhifts 
and devices, full of meannefs and full of mifchief, 
in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an act, 
which they had not the generous courage, when 
they found and felt their errour, honourably and 
fairly to difclaim. By iuch management, by the 
irreiiitible operation of feeble councils, fo paltry a 
ium as three-pence in the eyes of a financier, fo in- 
fignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philo- 
fopher, have fhaken the pillars of a commercial 
empire that circled the whole globe. 

Do you forget that, in the very laft year, you 
ftood on the precipice of general bankruptcy? 
Your danger was indeed great You were diftrefTed 

o o 

in the affairs of the Eaft India company ; and you 
well know what fort of things are involved in the 

o 

comprehenfive energy of that fignificant appella 
tion. I am not called upon to enlarge to you on 
that danger, which you thought proper yourfelves 
to aggravate, and to difplay to the world with all 
- the parade of indifcreet declamation. The mono 
poly of the moil lucrative trades, and the poflTef- 
iion of imperial revenues, had brought you to the 



verge 
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verge of beggary and ruin. Such was your re- 
prefentation fuch, in Ibme meafure, was your 
cafe. The vent of ten millions of pounds of this 
commodity, now locked up by the operation of 
an injudicious tax, and rotting in the warehouses 
of the company, would have prevented all this 
diftrefs, and all that feries of defperate meafures 
which you thought yourfelves obliged to take in 
confequence of it. America would have furnifhed 
that vent, which no other part of the world can 
furnilh but America ; where tea is next to a ne- 
ceflary of life ; and where the demand grows 
upon the fupply. I hope our dear-bought Eaft 
India committees have done us at leaft fo much 
good, as to let us know, that without a more ex- 
tenfive fale of that article our Eaft India revenues 
and acquilitions can have no certain connection 
with this country. It is through the American 
trade of tea that your Eaft India conquefts are to 
be prevented from crulhing you with their bur 
then. They are ponderous indeed ; and they 
muft have that great country to lean upon, or 
they tumble upon your head. It is the fame folly 
that has loft you at once the benefit of the weft 
and of the eait This folly has thrown open fold 
ing-doors to contraband ; and will be the means 
of giving the profits of the trade of your colonies, 
to every nation but yourfelves. Never did a peo 
ple fuffer fo much for the empty words of a pre 
amble. 
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amble. It muft be given up. For on what prin 
ciple does it ftand ? This famous revenue ftands, at 
this hour, on all the debate, as a delcription of re 
venue not as yet known in all the comprehenfive 
(but too comprehenfive !) vocabulary of finance 
apreambulary tax. It is indeed a tax of fophiftry, 
a tax of pedantry, a tax of difputation, a tax of war 
and rebellion, a tax for any thing but benefit to 
the impofers, or fatisfaftion to the fubjeft. 

Well ! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force 
the colonifts to take the teas. You will force them ? 
has feven years ftruggle been yet able to force them ? 
O but it ieems " we are in the right. The tax is 
" trifling in effect it is rather an exoneration than 
" an impofition ; three-fourths of the duty for- 
" merly payable on teas exported to America is 
" taken off; the place of collection is only fliifted; 
" initead of the retention of a {hilling from the 
" draw-back here, it is three-pence cuftom paid in 
America. " All this, Sir, is very true. But this 
i^ the very folly and mifchief of the aft. Incre 
dible as it may feem, you know that you have de 
liberately thrown away a large duty which you 
held fecure and quiet in your hands, for the vain 
hope of getting one three-fourths lefs, through 
every hazard, through certain litigation, and pof- 
fibly through war. 

The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper 
and glafs mipoled by the fame aft, was exactly in 

the 
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the fame fpirit. There are heavy excifes on thofe 
articles when ufed in England. On export, thefe 
excifes are drawn back. But inftead of withhold 
ing the draw-back, which might have been done, 
with eafe, without charge, without poffibilfty of 
fmuggling; and inftead of applying the money 
(money already in your hands) according to your 
pleafure, you began your operations in finance by 
flinging away your revenue ; you allowed the 
whole draw-back on export, and then you charged 
the duty (which you had before difcharged), pay 
able in the colonies ; where it was certain the col 
lection would devour it to the bone ; if any re 
venue were ever fullered to be collected at all. One 
fpirit pervades and animates the whole mafs. 

Could any thing be a fubjecl; of more juft alarm 
to America, than to fee you go out of the plain 
high road of finance, and give up your molt certain 
revenues and your cleareft intereft, merely for the 
fake of infulting your colonies ? No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an 
impofition of three-pence. lint no commodity 
will bear three-pence, or will bear a penny, when 
the general feelings of men are irritated, and 

O o 

two millions of people are relbhed not to pay. 
The feelings of the colonies were formerly the 
feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly 
the feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon for 
the payment of twenty {hillings. Would twenty 

millings 
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ftiillings have ruined Mr. Hampden s fortune ? No ! 
but the payment of half twenty (hillings, on the 
principle it was demanded, would have made him 
a Have. It is the weight of that preamble, of 
which you are ib fond, and not the weight of the 
duty, that the Americans are unable and unwilling 
to bear. 

It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this meafure, 
and nothing elfe, that we are at iffue. It is a prin 
ciple of political expediency. Your acl of 1767 
aflerts, that it is expedient to raife a revenue in 
America; your at of 17^9, which takes away 
that revenue, contradicts the act of 1767; and, 
by fomething much ftronger than words, alTerts, 
that it is not expedient. It is a reflexion upon 
your wiidorn to perfift in a folernn parliamentary 
declaration of the expediency of any object, for 
which, at the fame time, you make no fort of pro- 
vifion. And pray, Sir, let not this circurnftance 
efcape you ; it is very material ; that the preamble 
of this a6t, which v;e wifli to repeal, is not declara 
tory of right, as ibme gentlemen feem to argue 
it ; it is only a recital of the expediency of a certain 
exercife of a right fuppofed already to have been 

i-Mted; an exercife ycu are now contending for 
by ways and means, which you confefs, though 
they were obeyed, to be utterly infufficient for 
their purpofe. You are therefore at this moment 
in the aujward ftiuation of fighting for a phan 
tom; 
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torn ; a quiddity ; a thing that wants, not only a 
iubftance, but even a name ; for a thing, which is 
neither abftraft right, nor profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to 
it. I know not how it happens, but this dignity 
of yours is a terrible incumbrance to you ; for it 
has of late been ever at war with your intereft, 
your equity, and every idea of your policy. Shew 
the thing you contend for to be reafon ; ftiew it 
to be common fenle ; ihew it to be the means of 
attaining ibme ufeful end ; and then I am content 

o 

to allow it what dignity you pleafe. But what 
dignity is derived from the perfeverance in abiur- 
dity is more than I ever could difcern. The ho 
nourable gentleman has laid well indeed, in moft 
of his general obiervations I agree with him he 
fays, that this fubje6t does not ftand as it did for 
merly. Oh, certainly not ! every hour you con 
tinue on this ill choien ground, your difficulties 
thicken on you ; and therefore my conclufion is, 
remove from a bad pofition as quickly as you can. 
The difgrace, and the neceffity of yielding, both 
of them, grow upon you every hour of your de 
lay. 

But will you repeal the act, fays the honourable 
gentleman, at this inftant when America is in open 
refiftance to your authority, and that you have juft 
revived your iyftem of taxation? He thinks he 
has driven us into a corner. But thus pent up, I 

am 
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am content to meet him ; becaufe I enter the lifts 
fupported by my old authority, his new friends, 
the minifters themfelves. The honourable gentle 
man remembers, that about five years ago as great 
difturbances as the prefent prevailed in America 
on account of the new taxes. The minifters re- 
prefented thefe difturbances as treafonable ; and 
this houfe thought proper, on that reprefentation, 
to make a famous add re Is for a revival, and for a 
new application, of a ftatute of Henry VIII. We 
befought the king, in that well-confidered addrefs, 
to enquire into treafons, and to bring the fuppofed 
traitors from America to Great Britain for trial. 
His majefty was plcafed gracioufly to promife a 
compliance with our requeft. All the attempts 
from this fide of the houfe to refift thefe violences, 
and to bring about a repeal, were treated with the 
utmoft fcorn. An apprehenfion of the very con- 
fequences now ftated by the honourable gentle 
man, was then given as a reafon for fhutting the 
door againft all hope of fuch an alteration. And 
fo ftrong was the fpirit for iupporting the new 
taxes, that the feffion concluded with the follow 
ing remarkable declaration. After ftating the vi 
gorous meafures which had been purfued, the 
fpeech from the throne proceeds : 

You have affuredme of your firmfupport in the pro- 
fecutionof them. Nothing, in my opinion, could be 
more likely to enable the i^ell difpofed among my fub- 

jects 
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jefts in that part of the world, effectually to dif- 
courage and defeat the defigns of the factious and 
feditious, than the hearty concurrence of every 
branch of the legijlature, in maintaining the exe 
cution of the laws in every part of my dominions. 

After this no man dreamt that a repeal under this 
miniftry could poffibly take place. The honourable 
gentleman knows as well as I, that the idea was ut 
terly exploded by thofe who fway the houfe. This 
fpeech was made on the ninth day of May, 1769- 
Five days after this fpeech, that is, on the 13th of 
the fame month, the publick circular letter, a part 
of which I am going to read to you, was written 
bv Lord Hillfboroush, fecretary of ftate for the 

i 

colonies. After reciting the fubftance of the king s 
fpeech, he goes on thus : 

lean take upon me toaffureyou, notwithjianding 
in fi meat ions to the contrary, from men with factious 
" and feditious views, that his mqjejty s prefent ad- 
" miniftration have at no time entertained a de- 
" iip-n to propofe to parliament to lay any further 
" taxes upon America, for the purpofe of RAISING 
" A REVENUE ; and that it is at prefent their in 
tention to propofe, the next feffion of parliament, 
to take off the duties upon glafs, paper, and 
" colours, upon conjideration of fuch duties hav- 
" ing been laid contrary to the true principles of 
" commerce. 

" Thefe have always been, and ftill are, thefenti- 
" ments of his majefty s prefent fervants ; and by 

" which 
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" which their conduct in refpect to America has 
" been governed. And his majefty relies upon 
" your prudence and fidelity for fuck an explana-* 
" tion of his meafiires, as may tend to remove the 
" prejudices which have been excited by the mifre* 
"prcfentations of thofe who are enemies to the 
11 peace and prosperity of Great Britain and her 
^colonies; and to re-efiablifh that mutual confi 
dence and affection, upon which the glory and 
fafety of the Britijh empire depend." 
Here, Sir, is a canonical book of minifterial fcrip- 
ture ; the general epiftle to the Americans. What 
does the gentleman fay to it? Here a repeal is pro 
mifed ; promifed without condition ; and while 
your authority was actually refifted. I pafs by the 
publick promife of a peer relative to the repeal of 
taxes by this houfe. I pafs by the ule of the king s 
name in a matter of fupply, that facred and re- 
ferved right of the Commons. I conceal the ri 
diculous figure of parliament, hurling its thunders 
at the gigantick rebellion of America; and then five 
days after, proitrate at the feet of thofe aflemblies 
we affected to deipife ; begging them, by the in 
tervention of our minifterial i ureties, to receive our 
fubmiifion ; and heartily promifmg amendment. 
Thefe might have been ferious matters formerly ; 
but we are grown wifer than our fathers. Faffing, 
therefore, from the conftitutional cohfideration to 
the mere policy, does not this letter imply, that the 
idea of taxing America for the purpofe of revenue 
VOL. II. Bb is 
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is art abominable project ; when the miniftry fup- 
pofe none but fad: ions men, and with ieditious 
views could charge them with it ? does not this 
letter adopt and fanftify the American diftinftion 
of taxing for a revenue ? does it not formally reject 
all future taxation on that principle ? does it not 
ftate the minifterial rejection of fuch principle of 
taxation, not as the occaiional, but the conftant 
opinion of the king s iervants ? does it not fay (I 
care not how confiftently), but does it not fay, 
that their conduct with regard to America has been 
always governed by this policy ? It goes a great 
deal further. Thei e excellent and trufty fervants 
of the king, juftly fearful left they themfelves fhould 
have loft all credit with the world, bring out the 
image of their gracious fovereign from the inmoft 
and moft facred ihrine, and they pawn him as a 
fecurity for their promiies. " Hismqjefty relies on 
" your prudence and fidelity for fuch an expla- 
" nation of his meafures." Thefe fentiments of 
the minifter, and thefe meafures of his majefty, can 
only relate to the principle and practice of taxing 
for a revenue ; and accordingly Lord Botetourt, 
ftating it as fuch, did, with great propriety, and in 
the exat fpirit of his inftrucii.ons, endeavour to re- 
move the fears of the Virginian aflembly, left the 
fentiments, which it feems (unknown to the world) 
had always been thole of the minifters, and by 
which their conduct in refpeft to America had been 
governed. Ihould by fome poffible revolution, fa 
vourable 
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vourable to wicked American taxes, be hereafter 
counteracted. He addrefles them in this manner ; 
It may pojfibly be objected, that, as his Majejtys 
prefent adminift ration are not immortal, their fuc- 
cejfors may be inclined to attempt to undo what the 
prefcnt minijiers Jhall have attempted to perform; 
and to that objection I can give but this anfwer ; 
that it is my firm opinion, that the plan I have 
ftated to you will certainly take place, and that it 
will never be departed from ; and fo determined am 
I for ever to abide by it, that I will be content to 
be declared infamous, if I do not, to the laft hour 
of my life, at all limes, in all places, and upon all 
occajions, exert every power with which I either am, 
or ever Jhall be legally invefted, in order to obtain 
and maintain for the continent of America that fa- 
tisfa&ion which I have been authorifed to promife. 
this day, by the confidential ftrvantsof our gracious 
fovereign, who to my certain knowledge rates his 
honour fo high, that he would rather part with his 
crown, than preferve it by deceit *. 

A glorious 

* A material point is omitted by Mr. Burke in this fpeecb, 
viz. the manner in which the continent received this royal afl ur- 
ance. The affembly of Virginia, iri their addrefsin anfwer to lord 
Botetourt s fpeech, exprei s themfelves thus: " We will not 
" fuffer our prefent hopes, arifing from the pleafing profpecl 
" your lordihip hath fo kindly opened and difplayed to us, to 
1 be dafhed by the bitter reflection that any future adminiftra- 
" tion will entertain a wifh to depart from that plan which af- 

B b 2 " fords 
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A glorious and true character ! which (fmce we 
fuffer his minifters with impunity to anfvver for 
his ideas of taxation) we ought to make it our bu- 
fmefs to enable his majefty to prelerve in all its 
luftre. Let him have character, fmce ours is no 
more ! Let fome part of government be kept in 
refpect ! 

This epiftle was not the letter of lord Hillf- 
borough folely; though he held the official pen. 
It was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor*, 
and of all the king s then minifters, who (with I 
think the exception of two only) are his minifters 
at this hour. The very firft news that a Britifh par 
liament heard of what it was to do with the duties 
which it had given and granted to the king, was 
by the publication of the votes of American af- 
femblies. It was in America that your refolutions 
were pre-declared. It was from thence that we 
knew to a certainty, how much exactly, and not 
a fcruple more nor lei s, we were to repeal. We 
were unworthy to be let into the fecret of our 

* fords the fureft and moft permanent foundation of publick 
" tranquillity and happinefs : No, my lord, we are fure our 
" moft gracious fovcreign, under whatever changes may happen 
" in his confidential i ervants, will remain immutable in the 
" ways of truth and juftice, and that he is incapable of deceiving 
" his faithful fubjetis; and we efteemyour lordlhip s informa- 
" tion not only as warranted, but even fanditied by the royal 
" word." 

* Lord North. 

own 
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own conduct. The afiemblies had confidential 
communications from his majefty s confidential fer- 
vants. We were nothing but inftruments. Do 

o 

you, after this, wonder, that you have no weight 
and no refpeclt in the colonies ? After this, are you 
furprifed, that parliament is every day and every 
where lofing (I feel it with 1 orrow, I utter it with, 
reluctance) that reverential afFeftion, which fo en 
dearing a name of authority ought ever to carry 
with it; that you are obeyed folely from refpecl to 
the bayonet ; and that this houfe, the ground and 
pillar of freedom, is itfelf held up only by the 
treacherous under-pinning and clurnfy buttreffes 
of arbitrary power ? 

If this dignity, which is to ftand in the place of 
juft policy and common fenfe, had been confulted, 
there was a time for preferving it, and for recon 
ciling it with any conceffion. I in the feffion of 
1768, that feffion of idle terrour and empty me 
naces, you had, as you were often prefTed to do, 
repealed thefe taxes ; then your itrong operations 
would have come juftified and enforced, in cafe 
your conceffions had been returned by outrages. 
But, prepofteroufly, you began with violence; and 
before terrours could have any effect, either good 
or bad, your miniiters immediately begged pardon, 
and promifed that repeal to the obftinate Ameri 
cans which they had refufed in an eaiy, good-na 
tured, complying Britifh parliament. The af- 

JB b 3 fcmblies, 
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femblies, which had been publickly and avowedly 
difTolved for their contumacy, are called together to 
receive your fubmiffion. Your minifterial directors 
bluftered like tragick tyrants here ; and then went 
mumping with a fore leg in America, canting and 
whining, and complaining of faction, which repre- 
fented them as friends to a revenue from the colo 
nies. I hope nobody in this houfe will hereafter 
have the impudence to defend American taxes in 
the name of miniftry. The moment they do, with 
this letter of attorney in my hand, I will tell them, 
in the authorifed terms, they are wretches, " with 
"factious and feditious views; enemies to the 
" peace and profperity of the mother country and 
" the colonies," and fubverters " of the mutual 
" affection and confidence on which the glory and 
" fafety of the Britilli empire depend." 

After this letter, the queftion is no more on pro 
priety or dignity. They are gone already. The 
faith of your fovereign is pledged for the political 
principle. The general declaration in the letter 
goes to the whole of it. You muft therefore 
either abandon the fcheme of taxing ; or you muft 
fend the minifters tarred and feathered to Ame 
rica, who dared to hold out the royal faith for a 
renunciation of all taxes for revenue. Them you 
muft punifh, or this faith you muft preferve. 
The prefervation of this faith is of more confe- 
quence than the duties on red lead, or white lead-, 

or 
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or on broken glafi, or atlas-ordinary, or demy-fine, 
or blue royal, or baftard, or fool s-cap, which you 
have given up; or the three-pence on tea which you 
retained. The letter went itampt with the publick 
authority of this kingdom. The inftructions for 
the colony government go under no other fanc- 
tion ; and America cannot believe, and will not 
obey you, if you do not preferve this channel of 
communication facred. You are now pum ming 
the colonies for acting on diltinctions, held out by 
that very miniftry which is here mining in riches, 
in favour, and in power ; and urging the punifh- 
ment of the very offence to which they had them- 
felves been the tempters. 

Sir, if reafons refpecting fimply your own com 
merce, which is your own convenience, were the 
fole grounds of the repeal of the five duties ; why 
does lord Hilliborough, in difclaiming in the name 
of the king and miniftry their ever having had 
an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the 
means " of re-eftablifhing the confidence and af- 
" feclion of the colonies?" Is it a way of ibothing 
others, to affure them that you will take good care 
of yourfelj ? The medium, the only medium, for 
regaining their affection and confidence, is, that 
you will take off fomething oppreffive to their 
minds. Sir, the letter ftrongly enforces that idea : 
for though the repeal of the taxes is promifed on 
commercial principles, yet the means of counter- 

B b 4- acting 
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acting " the infmuations of men with factious anc| 
(editious views," is, by a disclaimer of the inten 
tion of taxing for revenue, as a conftant invariable 
fentiment and rule of conduct in the government 
of America. 

I remember that the noble lord on the floor, not 
. in a former debate to be lure (it would be difor- 
derly to refer to it, I fuppofe I read it fomewhere), 
but the noble lord was pleafed to fay, that he did 
not conceive how it could enter into the head of 
man to impofe fuch taxes as thole of 1767; I mean 
thoie taxes which he voted for impofing, and voted 
for repealing; as being taxes, contrary to all the 
principles of commerce, laid on Britijh manufac 
tures. 

I dare fay the noble lord is perfectly well read, 
oecaufe the duty of his particular office requires he 
fhould be fo, in all our revenue laws ; and in the 
policy which is to be collected out of them. Now, 
Sir, when he had read this act of American reve 
nue, and a little recovered from his aftonilhment, 
I fuppofe he made one ftep retrograde (it is but one) 
and looked at the act which ftands juft before in 
the ftatute book. The American revenue act is 
the forty-fifth chapter; the other to which 1 refer 
is the forty-fourth of the fame feffion. Thefe two 
acts are both to the fame purpofe; both revenue 
acts; both taxing out of the kingdom; and both 
taxing Britim manufactures exported. As the 43th 

is 
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is an act for railing a revenue in America, the 44th 
is an act for raifmg a revenue in the Ifle of Man. 
The t\vo a6ts perfectly agree in all refpects, except 
one. In the act for taxing the Ifle of Man, the 
noble lord will find (not, as in the American act, 
four or five articles) but almoft the whole body of 
Britiih manufactures, taxed from two and a half 
to fifteen per cent, and fome articles, fuch as that 
of fpirits, a great deal higher. You did not think 
it uncommercial to tax the whole mafs of your 
manufactures, and, let me add, your agriculture 
too ; for, I now recollect, Britiih corn is there alib 
taxed up to ten per cent, and this too in the very 
head quarters, the very citadel of fmuggling, the 
Ifle of Man. Now will the noble lord condefcend 
to tell me why he repealed the taxes on your ma 
nufactures fent out to America, and not the taxes 
on the manufactures exported to the Ifle of Man? 
The principle was exactly the fame, the objects 
charged infinitely more extenfive, the duties, with 
out companion higher. Why? why, notwith- 
ftanding all his childim pretexts, becaufe the taxes 
were quietly fubmitted to in the Ifle of Man; and 
becaufe they railed a flame in America. Your 
reafons were political, not commercial. The re 
peal was made, as lord Hillfborough s letter well 
(exprefies it, to regain " the confidence and afl ec- 
" tion of the colonies, on which the glory and 
" i afety of the Britiih empire depend." A wife 

and 
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and juit motive furely, if ever there was fuch. 
But the rnifchief and difhonour is, that you have 
not done what you had given the colonies juft 
caufe to expecl, when your minifters difclaimed the 
idea of taxes for a revenue. There is nothing 
fimple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, 
decifive, or iteady, in the proceeding, with regard 
either to the continuance or the repeal of the taxes. 
The whole has an air of littlenefs and fraud. The 
article of tea is flurred over in the circular letter, 
as it were by accident nothing is faid of a refo- 
lution either to keep that tax, or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing in any part of the tranf- 
aftion. 

If you me^jB to follow your true motive and 
your public]? 4 faith, give up your tax on tea for 
railing a revenue, the principle of which has, in 
effect, been difclaimed in your name ; and which 
produces you no advantage ; no, not a penny. 
Or, if you choofe to go on with a poor pretence 
inftead of a folid reafon, and will ftill adhere to 
your cant of commerce, you have ten thoufand 
times more ftrong commercial reaibns for giving 
up this duty on tea, than for abandoning the five 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American confumption of teas is annually, 
I believe, worth 300,0001. at the lealt farthing. 
If you urge the American violence as a juftifica- 
tion of your perfeverance in enforcing this tax, 

you 
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you know that you can never anfwer this plain 
queftion Why did you repeal the others given 
in the fame aft, whilft the very fame violence fub- 
iifted?--But you did not find the violence ceafe 
upon that conceflion. No ! becaufe the conceffion 
was far ihort of fatisfying the principle which lord 
HilKborough had abjured ! or even the pretence 
on which the repeal of the other taxes was an 
nounced : and becaufe, by enabling the Eaft India 
company to open a ihop for defeating the Ameri 
can refolution not to pay that fpecifick tax&gt; you 
manifeftly ihewed a hankering after the principle 
of the acl; which you formerly had renounced. 
Whatever road you take leads to a compliance 
with this motion. It opens to you at the end of 
every vifto. Your commerce, your policy, your 
promises, your reafons, your pretences, your con- 
fiftency, your inconfiftency all jointly oblige you 
to this repeal. 

But ftill it fticks in our throats, if we go fo far, 
the Americans will go farther. We do not know 
that. We ought, from experience, rather to pre- 
fume the contrary. Do we not know for certain, 
that the Americans are going on as fait as pofiible, 
whilft we refufe to gratify them ? can they do 
more, or can they do worfe, if we yield this point ? 
I think this conceffion will rather fix a turnpike 
to prevent a further progrefs. It is impoflible 
to anfwer for bodies of men. But I am lure the 

natural 
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natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindnefs in go- 
vernours, is peace, good-will, order, and efteem, on 
the part of the governed. I would certainly, at 
leaft, give thefe fair principles a fair trial ; which, 
fmce the making of this a6l to this hour, they never 
have had. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman having fpoken 
what he thought neceffary upon the narrow part of 
the fubjeft, I have given him, I hope, a fatisfaftory 
anfwer. He next prefles me by a variety of direct 
challenges and oblique reflections to fay fomething 
on the hiftorical part. I iliall therefore, Sir, open 
inyfelf fully on that important and delicate fub- 
je&lt;5t ; not for the fake of telling you a long ftory 
(which, I know, Mr. Speaker, you are not parti- 
cularly fond of), but for the fake of the weighty 
inftruftion that, I flatter myfelf, will neceffarily 
remit from it. It mall not be longer, if I can help 
it, than fo ferious a matter requires. 

Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention very 
far back ; back to the acl; of navigation ; the cor 
ner ftone of the policy of this country with regard 
to its colonies. Sir, that policy was, from the be 
ginning, purely commercial ; and the commercial 
fyftem was wholly reftrictive. It was the fyftem 
of a monopoly. No trade was let loofe from that 
conftraint, but merely to enable the colonifts to 
difpofe of what, in the courfe of your trado, you 
could not take ; or to enable them to difpofe of 

fuch 
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iuch articles as we forced upon them, and for 
which, without fome degree of liberty, they could 
not pay. Hence all your fpecifick and detailed enu 
merations : hence the innumerable checks and 
counterchecks : hence that infinite variety of paper 
chains by which you bind together this compli 
cated fyftem of the colonies. This principle of 
commercial monopoly runs through no lets than 
twenty-nine afts of parliament, from the year 1 660 
to the unfortunate period of 1764. 

In all thole afts the fyftem of commerce is efta- 
blifhed, as that, from whence alone you propofed 
to make the colonies contribute (I mean direftly 
and by the operation of your fuperintending le- 
giflative power) to the ftrength of the empire. I 
venture to fay, that during that whole period, a 
parliamentary revenue from thence was never once 
in contemplation. Accordingly, in all the num 
ber of laws palTed with regard to the plantations, 
the words which diftinguiih revenue laws, fpecifi- 
cally as fuch, were, I think, premeditately avoided. 
I do not fay, Sir, that a form of words alters the 
nature of the law, or abridges the power of the 
lawgiver. It certainly does not. However, titles 
and formal preambles are not always idle words ; 
and the lawyers frequently argue from them. I 
itate thefe facts to mew, not what was your right, 
but what has been your fettled policy. Our re 
venue laws have ufually a title, purporting their 

being 
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being grants; and the words give and grant ufdally 
precede the enabling parts. Although duties were 
impofed on America in afts of King Charles the 
Second, and in acls of King William, no one title 
of giving " an aid to his majefty," or any other 
of the ufual titles to revenue acls, was to be found 
in any of them till 1764; nor were the words 
" give and grant" in any preamble until the 6th of 
George the Second. However the title of this act 
of George the Second, notwithftanding the words 
of donation, confiders it merely as a regulation of 
trade, " an at for the better fecuring of the trade 
" of his majefty s fugar colonies in America." 
This act was made on a compromife of all, and at 
the exprefs defire of a part, of the colonies them- 
felvcs. It was therefore in fome meafure with 
their confcnt; and having a title directly purport 
ing only a commercial regulation, and being in truth 
nothing more, the words were palled by, at a time 
when no jealoufy was entertained, and things were 
little fcrutinized. Even governour Bernard, in his 
fccond printed letter, dated in 1763, gives it at his 
opinion, that " it was an act of prohibition, not of 
revenue." This is certainly true, that no aft 
avowedly for the purpofe of revenue, and with 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is 
found in the ftatute book until the year I have 
mentioned; that is, the year 1764. All before this 
period ftood on commercial regulation and re- 
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itraint The fcheme of a colony revenue by Bri- 
tiili authority appeared therefore to the Americans 
in the light of a great innovation ; the words of 
Governour Bernard s ninth letter, written in Nov. 
1765. ftate this idea very ftrongly; " it muft," 
fays he, " have been fuppofed, fuck an innovation 
" as a parliamentary taxation, would caufe a great 

alarm, and meet with much oppojition in moft 
" parts of America ; it was quite new to the people, 
" and had no vi/ible bounds let to it." After ftat- 
ing the weaknefs of government there, he fays, 

was this a time to introduce fo great a novelty as 
" a parliamentary inland taxation in America r" 
Whatever the right might have been, this mode of 
ufmg it was abiblutely new in policy and practice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the fchemes of 
American revenue fay, that the commercial re- 
ftraint is full as hard a law for America to live 
under. I think fo too. I think it, if uncompen- 
fated, to be a condition of as rigorous fervitude as 
men can be fubjeft to. But America bore it from 
the fundamental aft of navigation until 1764. 
Why ? becaufe men do bear the inevitable confti- 
tution of their original nature with all its infirmi 
ties. The aft of navigation attended the colonies 
from their infancy, grew with their growth, and 
itrengthened with their ftrength. They were con 
firmed in obedience to it, even more by ufage than 
by law. They fcarcely had remembered a time 

when 
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when they were not fubjecl; to fuch reftraint 
Befides, they were indemnified for it by a pecu 
niary compenfation. Their monopolift happened 
to be one of the richeft men in the world. By his 
immenfe capital (primarily employed, not for their 
benefit, but his own) they were enabled to pro 
ceed with their fifheries, their agriculture, their 
Ihip-building (and their trade too within the li- 
mits)^ in fuch a manner as got far the ftart of the 
flow languid operations of unaffifted nature. This 
capital was a hot-bed to them. Nothing in the 
hiftory of mankind is like their progrefs. For my 
part, I never caft an eye on their flouriihing com 
merce, and their cultivated and commodious life, 
but they feem to me rather antient nations grown 
to perfection through a long feries of fortunate 
events, and a train of fuccefsful induftry, accumu 
lating wealth in many centuries, than the colonies 
of yefterday ; than a fet of miferable out-cafts, a 
few years ago, not fo much fent as thrown out, 
on the bleak and barren more of a defolate wil- 
dernefs three thoufand miles from all civilized in- 
tercourfe. 

All this was done by England, whilft England 
puriued trade, and forgot revenue. You not only 
acquired commerce, but you actually created the 
very objects of trade in America; and by that 
creation you railed the trade of this kingdom at 
leaft four-fold. America had the compeniation of 

your 
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your capital, which made her bear her fervitude. 
She had another compenfation, which you are now 
going to take away from her. She had, except 
the commercial reftraint, every characteriftick mark 
of a free people in all her internal concerns. She 
had the image of the Britim conftitution. She 
had the fubftance. She was taxed by her own re- 
prefentatives. She choie moft of her own magi- 
ftrates. She paid them all. She had in effect the 
fole difpofal of her own internal government. 
This whole ftate of commercial fervitude and civil 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect 
freedom ; but comparing it with the ordinary cir- 
cumftances of human nature, it was an happy and 
a liberal condition. 

I know, Sir, that great and not unfuccefsful 
pains have been taken to inflame our minds by an 
outcry, in this houfe and out of it, that in Ame 
rica the acl; of navigation neither is, or ever was, 
obeyed. But if you take the colonies through, I 
affirm, that its authority never was difputed ; that 
it was no where difputed for any length of time ; 
and on the whole, that it was well obierved. 
Wherever the acl; prefled hard, many individuals 
indeed evaded it. This is nothing. Thefe fcat- 
tered individuals never denied the law, and never 
obeyed it Juft as it happens whenever the laws 
of trade, whenever the laws of revenue, prefs 
hard upon the people in England; in that cafe all 

VOL. II. C c your 
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your mores are full of contraband. Your right 
to give a monopoly to the Eaft India company, 
your right to lay immenfe duties on French brandy, 
are not difputed in England. You do not make 
this charge on any man. But you know that there 
is not a creek from Pentland Frith to the Ifle of 
Wight, in which they do not fmuggle immenfe 
quantities of teas, Eaft India goods, and brandies. 
I take it for granted, that the authority of Go 
vernor Bernard in this point is indifputable. Speak 
ing of thefe laws, as they regarded that part of 
America now in fo unhappy a condition, he fays, 
" I believe they are no where better fupported 
" than in this province ; I do not pretend that it 
" is entirely free from a breach of thefe laws; but 
" that fuch a breach, if difcovered, is juftly pu- 
" niihed." What more can you fay of the obe 
dience to any laws in any country? An obedience 
to thefe laws formed the acknowledgment, infti- 
tuted by yourfelves, for your fuperiority; and was 
the payment you originally impofed for your pro 
tection. 

Whether you were right or wrong in eftabliih- 
ing the colonies on the principles of commercial 
monopoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at 
this day a problem of mere fpeculation. You 
cannot have both by the fame authority. To join 
together the reftraints of an univerfal internal and 
external monopoly, with an univerfal internal and 

external 
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external taxation, is an unnatural union ; perfect 
uncompenfated ilavery. You have long fince de 
cided for yourfelf and them ; and you and they 
have profpered exceedingly under that decifion. 

This nation, Sir, never thought of departing 
from that choice until the period immediately on 
the clofe of the laft war. Then a fcheme of go 
vernment new in many things feemed to have 
been adopted. I faw, or thought I faw, feveral 
fymptoms of a great change, whilft I fat in your 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of a 
feat in this houfe. At that period the neceffity 
was eftablifhed of keeping up no lefs than twenty 
new regiments, with twenty colonels capable of 
feats in this houfe. This fcheme was adopted with 
very general applaufe from all fides, at the very 
time that, by your conquefts in America, your 
danger from foreign attempts in that part of the 
world was much leffened, or indeed rather quite 
over. When this huge increafe of* military efta- 
blimment was refolved on, a revenue was to be 
found to fupport fo great a burthen. Country 
gentlemen, the great patrons of oeconomy, and the 
great refifters of a Handing armed force, would 
not have entered with much alacrity into the vote 
for fo large and fo expenfive an army, if they had 
been very fure that they were to continue to pay 
for it. But hopes of another kind were held out 
to them; and in particular, I well remember, that 
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Mr. Townihend, in a brilliant harangue on this 
fubje6\ did dazzle them, by playing before their 
eyes the image of a revenue to be raifed in Ame 
rica. 

Here began to dawn the firft glimmerings of 
this new colony fyftem. It appeared more dif- 
tinctly afterwards, when it was devolved upon a 
perfon to whom, on other accounts, this country 
owes very great obligations. I do believe, that he 
had a very ferious deiire to benefit the publick. But 
with no Imall ftudy of the detail, he did not feem 
to have his view, at leaft equally, carried to the 
total circuit of our affairs. He generally conii- 
dered his objects in lights that were rather too de 
tached. Whether the bufinefs of an American 
revenue was impofed upon him altogether ; whe 
ther it was entirely the refult of his own fpecula- 
tion; or, what is more probable, that his own ideas 
rather coincided with the inftructions he had re 
ceived; certain it is, that, with the b eft intentions 
in the world, he firft brought this fatal fcheme 
into form, and eftablimed it by aft of parliament. 

No man can believe, that at this time of day I 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 
man, whole lofs we deplore in common. Our 
little party-differences have been long ago com- 
pofed ; and I have acted more with him, and cer 
tainly with more pleafure with him, than ever I 
aled againft him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville 

was 
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was a firfl-rate figure in this country. With a 
mafculine underftanding, and a ftout and refolute 
heart, he had an application undiffipated and un 
wearied. He took publick bufinefs, not as a duty 
which he was to fulfil, but as a pleafure he was to 
enjoy ; and he feemed to have no delight out of 
this houfe, except in fuch things as fome way re 
lated to the bufinefs that was to be done within it. 
If he was ambitious, I will fay this for him, his 
ambition was of a noble and generous drain. It 
was to raife himfelf, not by the low pimping po 
liticks of a court, but to win his way to power, 
through the laborious gradations of publick fer- 
vice ; and to fecure himfelf a well-earned rank in 
parliament, by a thorough knowledge of its con- 
ftitution, and a perfect practice in all its bufinefs. 
Sir, if fuch a man fell into errours, it muft be 
from defecls not intrinfical ; they muft be rather 
fought in the particular habits of his life ; which, 
though they do not alter the ground-work of cha 
racter, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profeffion. lie was bred to the law, 
which is, in my opinion, one of the firft and nobleft 
of human fciences; a fcience which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the underftanding, than all 
the other kinds of learning put together ; but it 
is not apt, except in perfons very happily born, to 
open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the 
fame proportion. Faffing from that ftudy he did 
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not go very largely into the world ; bat plunged 
into bufmefs ; I mean into the bufinefs of office ; 
and the limited and fixed methods and forms efta- 
bliihed there. Much knowledge is to be had un 
doubtedly in that line; and there is no knowledge 
which is not valuable. But it may be truly faid, 
that men too much converfant in office, are rarely 
minds of remarkable enlargement. Their habits 
of office are apt to give them a turn to think the 
fubftance of bufinefs not to be much more impor 
tant than the forms in which it is conducted. 
Thefe forms are adapted to ordinary occafions ; and 
therefore perfons who are nurtured in office, do ad 
mirably well, as long as things go on in their com 
mon order ; but when the high roads are broken 
up, and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
fcene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, 
and a far more extenfive comprehenfion of things 
is requifite than ever office gave, or than office 
can ever give. Mr. Grenville thought better of 
the wifdom and power of human legiflation than 
in truth it deferves. He conceived, and many 
conceived along with him, that the flouriihing 
trade of this country was greatly owing to law 
and inftitution, and not quite fo much to liberty ; 
for but too many are apt to believe regulation to 
be commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Among 
regulations, that which ftood firft in reputation 
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was his idol. I mean the aft of navigation. He 
has often profefled it to be fo. The policy of that 
aft is, I readily admit, in many refpefts well under- 
ftood. But I do fay, that if the aft be fuffered to 
run the full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the change of 
times and the fluctuation of circumftances, it muft 
do great mifchief, and frequently even defeat its 
own purpofe. 

After the war, and in the laft years of it, the 
trade of America had increafed far beyond the 
fpeculations of the moft fanguine imaginations. 
It fwelled out on every fide. It filled all its pro 
per channels to the brim. It overflowed with a 
rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the 
right and on the left, it fpread out upon forne 
places, where it was indeed improper, upon others 
where it was only irregular. It is the nature of 
all greatnefs not to be exaft; and great trade will 
always be attended with confiderable abufes. The 
contraband will always keep pace in fome meafure 
with the fair trade. It fhould ftand as a funda 
mental maxim, that no vulgar precaution ought to. 
be employed in the cure of evils, which areclofely 
connefted with the caufe of our profperity. Per 
haps this great perfon turned his eyes fomewhatlefs 
than was juft, towards the incredible increafe of 
the fair trade ; and looked with fomething of too. 
$xquiiite a jealoufy towards the contraband. He 
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certainly felt a fmgular degree of anxiety on the 
fubject ; and even began to aft from that paffion 
earlier than is commonly imagined. For whilft he 
was firft lord of the admiralty, though not ftriftly 
called upon in his official line, he prefented a very 
ftrong memorial to the lords of the treafury (my 
Lord Bute was then at the head of the board) ; 
heavily complaining of the growth of the illicit 
commerce in America. Some mifchief happened 
even at that time from this over-earneft zeal. 
Much greater happened afterwards when it ope 
rated with greater power in the higheft depart 
ment of the finances. The bonds of the act of 
navigation were ftraitened fo much, that America 
was on the point of having no trade, either con 
traband or legitimate. They found, under the 
conftruction and execution then ufecl, the act no 
longer tying but actually ftrangling them. All this 
coming with new enumerations of commodities ; 
with regulations which in a manner put a flop to 
the mutual coafting intercourfe of the colonies ; 
with the appointment of courts of admiralty un 
der various improper circumftances ; with a fud- 
den extinction of the paper currencies; with a 
compulibry provifion for the quartering of ibl- 
diers ; the people of America thought themfelves 
proceeded againft as delinquents, or at belt as peo 
ple under fufpicion of delinquency ; and in fuch a 
manner, as they imagined, their recent fervices in 
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the war did not at all merit. Any of thefe innu 
merable regulations, perhaps, would not have 
alarmed alone ; fome might be thought reafonable ; 
the multitude ftruck them with terrour. 

But the grand manoeuvre in that buiinefs of new 
regulating the colonies, was the 15th a6t of the 
fourth of George III ; which, befides containing 
leveral of the matters to which I have juft alluded, 
opened a new principle : and here properly began 
the fecond period of the policy of this country 
with regard to the colonies ; by which the fcheme 
of a regular plantation parliamentary revenue was 
adopted in theory, and fettled in practice. A re 
venue not fubftituted in the place of, but fuper- 
added to, a monopoly ; which monopoly was en 
forced at the fame time with additional ftrictnefs, 
and the execution put into military hands. 

This aft, Sir, had for the firft time the title of 
" granting duties in the colonies and plantations 
" of America ;" and for the firft time it was af- 
ferted in the preamble, " that it was jujt and m- 
" ceflary that a revenue mould be railed there/ 
Then came the technical words of c giving and 
* granting," and thus a complete American reve 
nue acl; was made in all the forms, and with a full 
avowal of the right, equity, policy, and even ne- 
ceffity of taxing the colonies, without any formal 
confent of theirs. There are contained alib in the 
preamble to that acl; thefe very remarkable words 

the 
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- the commons, &c. " being defirous to make 
" fome provifion in theprefent feffion of parliament 
" towards raifing the laid revenue." By thefe 
words it appeared to the colonies, that this a6l was 
but a beginning of forrows ; that every feffion 
was to produce fomething of the fame kind ; that 
we were to go on from day to day, in charging 
them with fuch taxes as we pleafed, for fuch a 
military force as we mould think proper. Had this 
plan been purfued, it was evident that the pro 
vincial affemblies, in which the Americans felt all 
their portion of importance, and beheld their fole 
image of freedom, were ipfo facto annihilated. 
This ill profpeQ; before them feemed to be bound" 
lefs in extent, and endlefs in duration. Sir, they 
were not miftaken. The miniltry valued them- 
felves when this al palTed, and when they gave 
notice of the ftamp acl, that both of the duties 
came very ihort of their ideas of American taxa 
tion. Great was the applaufe of this meafure 
here. In England we cried out for new taxes on 
America, whilft they cried out that they were 
nearly crufhed with thole which the war and their 
own grants had brought upon them. 

Sir, it has been faid in the debate, that when the 
firft American revenue a6l (the aft in 1764, im- 
pofmg the port duties) paffed, the Americans did 
not object to the principle. It is true they touch 
ed it but very tenderly. It was not a direct at 
tack. 
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tack. They were, it is true, as yet novices ; as 
yet unaccuftomed to direct attacks upon any of 
the rights of parliament The duties were port 
duties, like thofe they had been accuftomed to 
bear ; with this difference, that the title was not 
the fame, the preamble not the fame, and the fpirit 
altogether unlike. But of what fervice is this ob- 
fervation to the caufe of thofe that make it ? It is 
a full refutation of the pretence for their prefent 
cruelty to America; for it mews, out of their 
own mouths, that our colonies were backward to 
enter into the prefent vexatious and ruinous con- 
troverfy. 

There is alfo another circulation abroad, (fpread 
with a malignant intention, which I cannot attri 
bute to thofe who fay the fame thing in this houfe) 
that Mr. Grenville gave the colony agents an op 
tion for their aflTemblies to tax themfelves, which 
they had refufed. I find that much ftrefs is laid 
on this, as a fact. However, it happens neither to 
be true nor poffible. I will obferve firft, that Mr. 
Grenville never thought fit to make this apology 
for himfelf in the innumerable debates that were 
had upon the fubjeft. He might have propofed to 
the colony agents, that they mould agree in fome 
mode of taxation as the ground of an aft of par 
liament. But he never could have propofed that 
they mould tax themfelves on requifition, which is 
the aflertion of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville 
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well knew, that the colony agents could have no 
general powers to confent to it ; and they had no 
time to confult their aflemblies for particular pow 
ers, before he paffed his firft revenue a6t If you 
compare dates, you will find it impoffible. 13ur- 
thened as the agents knew the colonies were at that 
time, they could not give the leaft hope of fuch 
grants. His own favourite governour was of opinion 
that the Americans were not then taxable objects : 

" Nor was the time lefs favourable to the equity 
of fuch a taxation. I don t mean to difpute the 
reafonablenefs of America contributing to the 
charges of Great Britain when me is able ; nor, I 
believe, would the Americans themfelves have dif- 
puted it, at a proper time and feafon. But it 
Jkould be conjidered, that the American govern 
ments themfelves have, in the profecution of the- 
late war, contracted very large debts; which it 
will take fome years to pay ojf, and in the mean time 
occafion very burdenfome taxes for that purpofe 
only. For injiance, this government, which is as 
much before-hand as any, raifes every year 37,5001. 
Jlerling for Jinking their debt, and muft continue it 
for four years longer at leaft before it will be clear" 

Thefe are the words of Governour Bernard s let 
ter to a member of the old miniftry, and which he 
has fmce printed. . Mr. Grenville could not have 
made this proportion to the agents, for another 
reafon. He was of opinion, which he has de 
clared 
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clared in this houfe an hundred times, that the co 
lonies could not legally grant any revenue to the 
crown ; and that infinite mifchiefs would be the 
confequence of fuch a power. When Mr. Gren- 
ville had patted the firft revenue act, and in the 
fame feffion had made this houfe come to a refolu- 
tion for laying a ftamp-duty on America, between 
that time and the paffing the ftamp-act into a law, 
he told a confiderable and moft refpectable mer 
chant, a member of this houfe, whom I am truly 
forry I do not now fee in his place, when he re- 
prefented againft this proceeding, that if the ftamp- 
duty was diiliked, he was willing to exchange it for 
any other equally productive ; but that, if he ob 
jected to the Americans being taxed by parliament, 
he might fave himfelf the trouble of the difcuf- 
iion, as he was determined on the meafure. This 
is the fact, and, if you pleafe, I will mention a very 
unqueftionable authority for it. 

Thus, Sir, I have difpofed of this falfehood. 
But falfehood has a perennial fpring. It is faid, 
that no conjecture could be made of the diflike 
of the colonies to the principle. This is as untrue 
as the other. After the refolution of the houfe, 
and before the patting of the ftamp- act, the colo 
nies of Maffachulet s Bay and New York did fend 
remonftrances. objecting to this mode of parlia 
mentary taxation. What was the confequence ? 
They were fupprefied; they were put under the 

table ; 
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table ; notwithftanding an order of council to the 
contrary, by the miniftry which compofed the 
very council that had made the order ; and thus 
the houfe proceeded to its bulinefs of taxing with 
out the leaft regular knowledge of the objections 
which were made to it. But to give that houfe 
its due, it was not over defirous to receive infor 
mation, or to hear remonftrance. On the 15th of 
February 1 765, whilft the ftamp-act was under de 
liberation, they refufed with fcorn even fo much 
as to receive four petitions prefented from fo re- 
fpeftable colonies as Connecticut, Rhode Ifland, 
Virginia, and Carolina; belides one from the 
traders of Jamaica. As to the colonies, they had 
no alternative left to them, but to difobey ; or to 
pay the taxes impofed by that parliament which 
was not fuffered, or did not fuffer itfelf, even to 
hear them remonftrate upon the fubject 

This was the ftate of the colonies before his ma- 
jefty thought fit to change his minilters. It ftands 
upon no authority of mine. It is proved by un- 
controvertible records. The honourable gentle 
man has deiired fome of us to lay our hands upon 
our hearts, and anfwer to his queries upon the hif- 
torical part of this confideration ; and by his man 
ner (as well as my eyes could difcern it) he feemed 
to addrefs himfclf to me. 

Sir, I will anfwer him as clearly as I am able, 
and with great opennefs ; I have nothing to con 
ceal. 
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ceal. In the year iixty-five, being in a very pri 
vate ftation, far enough from any line of bufmefs, 
and not having the honour of a feat in this houfe, 
it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then miniftry, by the intervention of a com 
mon friend, to become connected with a very noble 
perfon, and at the head of the treafury depart 
ment It was indeed in a fituation of little rank 
and no confequence, fuitable to the mediocrity of 
my talents and pretenfions. But a fituation near 
enough to enable me to fee, as well as others, what 
was going on ; and I did fee in that noble perfon 
fuch found principles, fuch an enlargement of mind, 
fuch clear and fagacious fenfe, and fuch unfhaken 
fortitude, as have bound me, as well as others 
much better than me, by an inviolable attach 
ment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockingham very early in that fummer received 
a itrong reprefentation from many weighty Englifh 
merchants and manufacturers, from governours of 
provinces and commanders of men of war, againft 
almolt the whole of the American commercial re 
gulations : and particularly with regard to the 
total ruin which was threatened to the Spanilh 
trade. I believe, Sir, the noble lord foon faw his 
way in this bufmefs. But lie did not ramly de 
termine againft acts which it might be fuppofed 
were the refult of much deliberation. However, 
Sir, he fcarcely began to open the ground, when 

the 
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the whole veteran body of office took the alarm. 
A violent outcry of all (except thofe who knew 
and felt the mifchief ) was railed againft any alte 
ration. On one hand, his attempt was a direct 
violation of treaties and publick law. On the 
other, the aft of navigation and all the corps of 
trade laws were drawn up in array againft it. 

The firft Hep the noble lord took, was to have 
the opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever-la 
mented friend the late Mr. Yorke, then attorney 
general, on the point of law. When he knew that 
formally and officially, which in fubftance he had 
known before, he immediately difpatched orders 
to redrefs the grievance. But I will fay it for the 
then minifter, he is of that confutation of rnind, 
that I know he would have ilfued, on the fame cri 
tical occafion, the very fame orders, if the acts of 
trade had been, as they were not, directly againft 
him ; and would have chearfully fubmitted to the 
equity of parliament for his indemnity. 

On the conclufion of this bufmefs of the Spa- 
niih trade, the news of the troubles, on account of 
the ftamp-aci, arrived in England. It was not 
until the end of October that thefe accounts were 
received. No fooner had the found of that mighty 
tempeft reached us in England, than the whole of 
the then oppofition, inftead of feeling humbled by 
the unhappy iffue of their mealures, feemed to be 
infinitely elated, and cried out, that the miniftry, 

from 
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from envy to the glory of their predeceffors, were 
prepared to repeal the ftamp-aft. Xear nine years 
after, the honourable gentleman takes quite op- 
polite ground, and now challenges me to put my 
hand to my heart, and fay, whether the miniftry 
had refolved on the repeal till a confiderable time 
after the meeting of parliament. Though I do 
not very well know what the honourable gentle 
man wiihes to infer from the adrniffion, or from 
the denial, of this fact, on which he fo earneftly 
adjures me; I do put my hand on my heart, and 
affure him, that they did not come to a refolution 
directly to repeal. They weighed this matter as 
its difficulty and importance required, They con- 
fidered maturely among themfelves. They con- 
fulted with all who could give advice or informa 
tion. It was not determined until a little before 
the meeting of parliament; but it was determined, 
and the main lines of their own plan marked out, 
before that meeting. Two queftions arofe (I hope 
I am not going into a narrative troublefome to the 
houfe) 

[A cry of, go on, go on.] 

The firft of the two confiderations was, whether 
the repeal fhould be total, or whether only partial; 
taking out every thing burthenfome a-nd produc 
tive, and referving only an empty acknowledge 
ment, fuch as a ftamp on cards or dice. The other 
queftion was, on what principle the act mould be 

VOL. II. D d repealed? 
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repealed? On this head alfo two principles were 
ftarted. One, that the legiilative rights of this 
country, with regard to America, were not entire, 
but had certain reftrictions and limitations. The 
other principle was, that taxes of this kind were 
contrary to the fundamental principles of com 
merce on which the colonies were founded , and 
contrary to every idea of political equity; by which 
equity we are bound, as much as poffible, to extend 
the i pirit and benefit of the Britiih conftitution to 
every part of the Britiih dominions. The option, 
both of the meafure, and of the principle of re 
peal, was made before the feffion; and I wonder 
how any one can read the king s fpeech at the 
opening of that feffion, without feeing in that 
fpeech both the repeal and the declaratory act very 
fufficiently crayoned out. Thofe who cannot fee 
this can fee nothing. 

Surely the honourable gentleman will not think 
that a great deal lefs time than was then employed, 
ought to have been fpent in deliberation ; when 
he confiders that the news of the troubles did not 
arrive till towards the end pf October. The par 
liament fat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 
December, and on bufmefs the 14th of the follow 
ing January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ton of the 
court then was, a modification, would have fatisfied 
a timid, unfyftematick, procraftinating miniftry, 
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as fuch a meafure has fince done fuch a miniftry. 
A modification is the conftant refource of weak 
undeciding minds. To repeal by a denial of our 
right to tax in the preamble (and this too did not 
want advilers), would have cut, in the heroick ftyle, 
the Gordian knot with a fword. Either meafure 
would have coft no more than a day s debate. But 
when the total repeal was adopted ; and adopted 
on principles of policy, of equity, and of com 
merce ; this plan made it neceffary to enter into 
many and difficult meafures. It became neceffary 
to open a very large field of evidence commen- 
furate to thefe extenfive views. But then this la 
bour did knights fervice. It opened the eyes of 
feveral to the true ftate of the American affairs ; 
it enlarged their ideas ; it removed prejudices ; 
and it conciliated the opinions and affe&ions of 
men. The noble lord, who then took the lead in 
adminiftration, my honourable friend * under me, 
and a right honourable gentleman f (if he will not 
reject his mare, and it was a large one, of this bu- 
finefs) exerted the moft laudable induftry in bring 
ing before you the fulleit, moft impartial, and 
lealt-garbled body of evidence that ever was pro 
duced to this houfe. I think the inquiry lafted in 
the committee for fix weeks; and at its conclulion 
this houfe, by an independent, noble, fpirited, and 

* Mr. Dowdefwell. f Geneial Conway. 

D d 2 unexpected 
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unexpected majority; by a majority that will re 
deem all the acts ever done by majorities in parlia 
ment ; in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swifs 
of ftate, in deipite of all the fpeculators and augurs 
of political events, in defiance of the whole em 
battled legion of veteran penfioners and pra&ifed 
instruments of a court, gave a total repeal to the 
ftamp-acl, and (if it had been to permitted) a laft- 
ing peace to this whole empire. 

I ftate, Sir, thefe particulars, becaufe this acl; of 
fpirit and fortitude has lately been, in the circula 
tion of the feafon, and in fome hazarded declama 
tions in this houfe, attributed to timidity. If, Sir, 
the conduct of miniltry, in propofmg the repeal, 
had arifen from timidity with regard to themielves, 
it would have been greatly to be condemned. In- 
tereftcd timidity difgraces as much in the cabinet, 
as perfonal timidity does in the field. But timi 
dity, with regard to the well-being of our country, 
is heroick virtue. The noble lord who then con 
ducted affairs, and his worthy colleagues, whilft 
they trembled at the profpecl of fuch diuretics as 
you have iirice brought upon yourfelves, were not 
afraid fteadily to look in the face that glaring and 
dazzling influence at which the eyes of eagles have 
blenched. He looked in the face one of the ableft, 
and, let me fay, not the moft fcrupulous oppo- 
fitions, that perhaps ever was in this houfe, and 
uithftood it, unaided by, even one of the ufual 

fupports 
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fupports of adminiftration. He did this when he 
repealed the ftamp-acl;. He looked in the face a 
perfon he had long refpefted and regarded, and 
whole aid was then particularly wanting ; I mean 
lord Chatham. He did this when he patted the 
declaratory ac"L 

It is now given out for the ufual purpofes, by 
the ufual emiffaries, that lord Roekingham did not 

* O 

confent to the repeal of this act until he was bul 
lied into it by lord Chatham ; and the reporters 
have gone fo far as publickly to affert, in a hun 
dred companies, that the honourable gentleman 
under the gallery*, who propoled the repeal in the 
American committee, had another fet of refolu- 
tions in his pocket directly the reverfe of thole he 
moved. Thefe artifices of a delperate caute are, 
at this time fpread abroad, with incredible care, 
in every part of the town, from the highelt to the 
loweft companies ; as if the induftry of the circu 
lation were to make amends for the abfurdity of 
the report. 

Sir, whether the noUe lord is of a complexion 
to be bullied by lord Chatham, or by any man, I 
muft fubmit to thole who know him. I confefs, 
when I look back to that time, I confider him as 
placed in one of the molt trying iitiuitions in 
which, perhaps, any man ever flood. In the houfe 

* General Cenway. 
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of peers there were very few of the miniftry, out 
of the noble lord s own particular connexion, (ex 
cept lord Egmont, who acled, as far as I could dif- 
cern, an honourable and manly part,) that did not 
look to fome other future arrangement, which 
warped his politicks. There were in both houfes 
new and menacing appearances, that might very 
naturally drive any other, than a molt reiblute 
minifter, from his meafure or from his ftation. 
The houfehold troops openly revolted. The allies 
of miniftry, (thofe, I mean, who fupported fome 
of their meafures, but refufed refponlibility for 
any) endeavoured to undermine their credit, and 
to take ground that mult be fatal to the fuccefs of 
the very caufe which they would be thought to 
countenance. The queftion of the repeal was 
brought on by miniftry in the committee of this 
houfe, in the very inftant when it was known that 
more than one court negotiation was carrying on 
with the heads of the oppofition. Every thing, 
upon every fide, was full of traps and mines. Earth 
below flioo.k; heaven above menaced; all the ele 
ments of minifterial fafety were diffolved. It was 
in the midft of this chaos of plots and counter 
plots; it was in the midft of this complicated war 
fare againft publick oppofition and private treach 
ery, that the nrmuefs of that noble peribn was put 
to the proof. He never ftirred from his ground ; 
no, not an inch. He remained fixed and deter 
mined, 
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mined, in principle, in meafure, and in conduct. 
He practifed no managements. He fecured no re 
treat. He fought no apology. 

I will likewife do juftice, I ought to do it, to the 
honourable gentleman who led us in this houfe *. 
Far from the duplicity wickedly charged on him, 
he a6ted his part with alacrity and reiblution. We 
all felt infpired by the example he gave us, down 
even to myfelf, the weakelt in that phalanx. I de 
clare for one, I knew well enough (it could not be 
concealed from any body) the true ftate of things; 
but, in my life, I never came with fo much f pints 
into this houfe. It was a time for a man to act in. 
We had powerful enemies ; but we had faithful 
and determined friends ; and a glorious caufe. 
We had a great battle to fight ; but we had the 
means of fighting ; not as now, when our arms 
are tied behind us. We did fight that day and 
conquer. 

I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleafure, 
the fituation of the honourable gentleman * who 
made the motion for the repeal ; in that crifis, 
when the whole trading intereft of this empire, 
crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, waited, almoft to a winter s 
return of light, their fate from your refolutions. 
When, at length you had determined in their fa- 

^* General Comvay, 
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vour, and your doors, thrown open, Ihewed them 
the figure of their deliverer in the well-earned 
triumph of his important victory, from the whole 
of that grave multitude there arofe an involuntary 
burft of gratitude and tranfport. They jumped 
upon him like children on a long ablent father. 
They clung about him as captives about their re 
deemer. All England, all America, joined to his 
applaufe. Nor did he feem infenfible to the beft 
of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of 
his fellow citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightened 
his creft. I ftood near him; and his face, to ufe 
the expreffion of the fcripture of the firit martyr, 
" his face was as if it had been the face of an 
" angel." I do not know how others feel; but if I 
had ftood in that fituation, I never would have ex 
changed it for all that kings in their profufion could 
beftow. I did hope that that day s danger and 
honour would have been a bond to hold us all to 
gether for ever. But, alas ! that, with other plea- 
ling vifions, is long fmce vanifhed. 

Sir, this act of fupreme magnanimity has been 
reprefented, as if it had been a meafure of an ad- 
miniftration, that, having no fcheme of their own, 
took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one lide and 
a bit from the other. Sir, they took no middle 
lines. They differed fundamentally from the 
Ichemes of both parties; but they preferved the 
objects of both. They preferved the authority of 

G reat 
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Great Britain. They preierved the equity of Great 
Britain. They made the declaratory-act ; they 
repealed the itamp-act. They did bothj ully ; be- 
caufe the declaratory-act was without qualification ; 
and the repeal of the ftamp-act total. This they 
did in the fituation I have defcribed. 

Now, Sir, what will the adverfary fay to both 
thefe acts ? If the principle of the declaratory a6t 
was not good, the principle we are contending for 
this day is monftrous. If the principle of the re 
peal was not good, why are we not at war for a 
real, fubftantial, effective revenue? If both were 
bad ; why has this miniftry incurred all the inconve- 
niencies of both and of all fchemes ? Why have 
they enacted, repealed, enforced, yielded, and now 
attempt to enforce again ? 

Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other 
time, fpeak to a certain matter of fact, not wholly 
unrelated to the queftion under your confidera- 
tion. We, who would perfuade you to revert to 
the ancient policy of this kingdom, labour under 
the effect of this ihort current phrafe, which the 
court leaders have given out to all their corps, in 
order to take away the credit of thofe who would 
prevent you from that frantic k war you are going 
to wage upon your colonies. Their cant is this; 
" All the difturbancesin America have been created 
" by the repeal of the ftamp-act." I fupprefs for 
1 moment my indignation at the falfehood, bafe- 

nefs, 
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nefs, and abfurdity of this moft audacious affertion. 
Initead of remarking on the motives and charac 
ter of thofe who have iiTued it for circulation, I 
will clearly lay before you the ftate of America, 
antecedently to that repeal ; after the repeal ; and 
fince the renewal of the fchemes of American tax 
ation. 

It is faid, that the difturbances, if there were 
any, before the repeal, were flight ; and without 
difficulty or inconvenience might have been fup- 
preffed. For an anfwer to this aflertion I will fend 
you to the great author and patron of the ftamp- 
acl, who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this country, and fully apprized of the ftate of 
that, made, before a repeal was fo much as agitated 
in this houfe, the motion which is on your jour 
nals; and which, to fave the clerk the trouble of 
turning to it, I will now read to you. It was for 
an amendment to the addrefs of the 17th of De 
cember, 1765 : 

" To exprcfs ourjujl refentment and indignation 
" at the outrageous tumults and mfurreclions 
" which have been excited and carried on in North 
" America ; and at the rejijiance given by open 
and rebelliousjfrrce to the execution of the laws 
in that part of his majcflys dominions. And to 
affiire his majejty, that his faithful commons, 
animated witli the warrneft duty and attachment 
to his royal perfon and government, will /irmly 
and effectually fupport his majcjty in all fuch 

meafures 
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" meafures asjhall be neceffaryfor preferring and 
" fupporting the legal dependence of the colonies 
" on the mother country, &c. &c." 

Here was certainly a difturbance preceding the 
repeal ; fuch a difturbance as Mr. Grcnville thought 
neceffary to qualify by the name of an infiirrettion, 
and the epithet of a rebellious force : terms much 
ftronger than any, by which, thole who then fup- 
ported his motion, have ever fmce thought proper 
to diftinguifh the fubfequent difturbances in Ame 
rica. They were difturbances which feemed to 
him and his friends to juftify as ftrong a promife 
of fupport, as hath been ufual to give in the be 
ginning of a war with the moft powerful and de 
clared enemies. When the accounts of the Ame 
rican goveniours came before the houfe, they ap 
peared ftronger even than the warmth of publick 
imagination had painted them ; fo much ftronger, 
that the papers on your table bear me out in fay 
ing, that all the late difturbances, which have been 
at one time the minilter s motives for the repeal 
of rive out of fix of the new court taxes, and are 
now his pretences for refuling to repeal that fixth, 
did not amount why do I compare them ? no, 
not to a tenth part of the tumults and violence 
which prevailed long before the repeal of that a6L 
Miniftry cannot refufe the authority of the com 
mander in chief general Gage, who, in his letter 
of the 4th of November, from New York, thus 
reprefents the ftate of things : 

"It 
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It is difficult to fay, from, the higheft to the 
" loweft, who has not been acceilary to this infur- 
reclion, either by writing or mutual agreements 
" to oppofe the act, by what they arc plea fed to term 
" all legal opposition to it. Nothing effectual has 
" been propofed, either to prevent or quell the tu- 
" mult. The reft of the provinces are in the 
" fame fituation as to a pojitive refufal to take the 
"Jiamps; and threatening thofe whojhall take them, 
" to plunder and murder them; and this affair 
"jtands in all the provinces, that unlefs the act, 
from its own nature, enforce itfelf, nothing but 
a very conjiderable military force can do it. " 
It is remarkable, Sir, that the perfons who for 
merly trumpeted forth the moft loudly, the violent 
refolutions of avTemblies ; the univerfal infurrec- 
tions ; the feizing and burning the ftamped papers ; 
the forcing ftamp officers to refign their commif- 
fions under the gallows ; the rifling and pulling 
down of the houfes of magistrates ; and the ex- 
pulfion from their country of all who dared to 
write or fpeak a fingle word in defence of the 
powers of parliament ; thefe very trumpeters are 
now the men that reprefent the whole as a mere 
trifle; and choofe to date all the disturbances from 
the repeal of the ftarnp-aer, which put an end to 
them. Hear your officers abroad, and let them 
refute this fhamelefs fallehood, who, in all their 
correfpondence, ftate the disturbances as owing to 
their true caufes, the diibontent of the people, from 

the 
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the taxes. You have this evidence in your own 
archives and it will give you cornpleat fatisfac- 
tion ; if you are not fo far loll to all parliamentary 
ideas of information, as rather to credit the lye of 
the day, than the records of your own houfe. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they 
are forced into day upon one point, are fure to 
burrow in another; but they mail have no refuge : 
I will make them bolt out of all their holes. Con- 
fcious that they muft be baffled, when they attribute 
a precedent difturbance to a fubfequent meafure, 
they take other ground, almoft as abfurd, but very 
common in modern practice, and very wicked ; 
which is, to attribute the ill effect of ill-judged 
conduct to the arguments which had been ufed to 
diffuade us from it. They fay, that the oppofition 
made in parliament to the ftamp-act at the time of 
its paffmg, encouraged the Americans to their re- 
liftance. This has even formally appeared in print 
in a regular volume, from an advocate of that fac 
tion, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. Tucker is already 
a dean, and his earneft labours in this vineyard 
will, I fuppofe, raife him to a biilioprick. But this 
affertion too, juft like the reft, is falle. In all the 
papers which have loaded your table ; in all the 
vaft crowd of verbal witneffes that appeared at 
your bar, witneffes which we re indifcriminately 
produced from both fides of the houfe ; not the 
leaft hint of fuch a caufe of dilturbance has ever 

appeared. 
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appeared. As to the fat of a ftrenuous oppofition 
to the itamp-aft, I fat as a ftranger in your gallery 
v?hen the acl; was under confideration. Far from 
any thing inflammatory, I never heard a more lan 
guid debate in this houfe. No more than two or 

ts 

three gentlemen, as I remember, fpoke againft the 
acl, and that with great referve and remarkable 
temper. There was but one divifion in the whole 
progrefs of the bill ; and the minority did not 
reach to more than 39 or 40. In the houfe of 
lords I do not recollect that there was any debate 
or divifion at all. I am fure there was no proteft. 
In facl, the affair paiTed with fo very, very little 
noife, that in town they fcarcely knew the nature 
of what you were doing. The oppofition to the 
bill in England never could have done this mif- 
chief, becaufe there fcarcely ever was lefs of oppo 
fition to a bill of confequence. 

Sir, the agents and diftributors of falfehoods 
have, with their ufual induftry, circulated another 
lye of the fame nature with the former. It is this, 
that the difturbances arofe from the account which 
had been received in America of the change in the 
miniftry. No longer awed, it feems, with the 
fpirit of the former rulers, they thought themfelves 
a match for what our calumniators choofe to qua 
lify by the name of fo feeble a miniftry as fucceed- 
ed. Feeble in one fenfe thefe men certainly may 
be called ; for with all their efforts, and they have 

made 
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made many, they have not been able to refift the 
diftempered vigour, and infane alacrity with which 
you are rulhing to your ruin. But it does fo hap 
pen, that the faliity of this circulation is (like the 
reft) demonftrated by indifputable dates and re 
cords. 

So little was the change known in America, that 
the letters of your governours, giving an account 
of thefe difturbances long after they had arrived 
at their higheft pitch, were all directed to the old 
mimjlry, and particularly to the ear I of Halifax, the 
fecretary of itate correfponding with the colonies, 
without once in the fmalleft degree intimating the 
flighteft fufpicion of any minifterial revolution 
whatfoever. The miniftry was not changed in 
England until the 10th day of July 1765. On the 
14th of the preceding June, governor Fauquier 
from Virginia writes thus ; and writes thus to the 
earl of Halifax : " Government is fet at defiance, 
not having Jlrength enough in her hands to en 
force obedience to the lavs of the community. 
The private diftrefs, ichich every man feels, in- 
creafes the general diffatisfa&ion at the duties 
laid by Meftamp-acl:, which breaks out, andjhacs 
itfelfiipon every trifling occajion" The general 
diiratisfacfion had produced fome time before, 
that is, on the 9th of May, feveral ftrong pub- 
lick relblves againft the ftamp-aft ; and thole re- 
folves are affigned by governor Bernard, as the 

caufe 
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caufe of the infurre&ions in Maflachufet s Bay, in 
his letter of the 15th of Auguft, ftill addreffed to 
the Earl of Halifax ; and he continued to addrefs 
fuch accounts to that minifter quite to the 7th of 
September of the fame year. Similar accounts, 
and of as late a date, were fent from other gover- 
nours, and all directed to Lord Halifax. Not one 
of thefe letters indicates the flighteft idea of a 
change, either known, or even apprehended. 

Thus are blown away the in feel; race of courtly 
falfehoods ! thus periili the miferable inventions of 
the wretched runners for a wretched caufe, which 
they have fly-blown into every weak and rotten 
part of the country, in vain hopes that when their 
maggots had taken wing, their importunate buz 
zing might found fomething like the publick 
voice ! 

Sir, I have troubled you fufficiently with the 
ftate of America before the repeal. Now I turn 
to the honourable gentleman who fo ftoutly chal 
lenges us, to tell, whether, after the repeal, the 
provinces were quiet? This is coming home to the 
point. Here I meet him directly ; and anfwer 
molt readily, They were quiet. And I, in rny turn, 
challenge him to prove when, and where, and by 
whom, and in what numbers, and with what vio 
lence, the other laws of trade, as gentlemen affert, 
were violated in confequence of your conceffion ? 
or that even your other revenue laws were attack 
ed? 
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ed ? But I quit the vantage ground on which I 
ftand, and where I might leave the burthen of the 
proof upon him : I walk down upon the open 
plain, and undertake to fhew, that they were not 
only quiet, but {hewed many unequivocal marks 
of acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give 
him every advantage, I felecl the obnoxious colony 
of MaiTachuiet s Bay, which at this time (but with 
out hearing her) is fo heavily a culprit before par 
liament I will lele& their proceedings even under 
circumftances of no fmall irritation. For, a little 
imprudently, I muftfay, Governour Bernard mixed 
in the adminiftration of the lenitive of the repeal 
no fmall acrimony arifing from matters of a fe- 
parate nature. Yet fee, Sir, the effect of that leni 
tive, though mixed with thefe bitter ingredients ; 
and how this rugged people can exprefs themfelves 
on a meafure of conceffion. 

If it is not in our power" (fay they in their 
addrefsto Governour Bernard) "infofuUamanner 
1 as will be expect ed, tojhew our refpeclful gratitude 

to the mot her country, or to make a dutiful and af- 
fectionate return to the indulgence of the king and 
parliament, itjhall be no fault of ours -, for this we 
" intend, and hope wejhall be able fully to effecl" 

Would to God that this temper had been culti 
vated, managed, and fet in action ! other eftefts 
than thofe which we have fince felt would have re- 
fulted from it. On the requifition for compenfa- 
tion to thofe who had fuffered from the violence 
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of the populace, in the fame addrefs they fay, 
The recommendation enjoined by Mr. SecretaryCon- 
tcay"s letter, and in confequence thereof made to us, 
we will embrace thejirft convenient opportunity to 
confider and a& upon " They did confider ; they 
did at upon it They obeyed the requifition. I 
know the mode has been chicaned upon ; but it 
was fubftantially obeyed; and much better obeyed, 
than I fear the parliamentary requifition of this 
feifion will be, though enforced by all your rigour, 
and backed with all your power. In a word, the 
damages of popular fury were compenfated by le- 
giflative gravity. Almoft every other part of 
America in various ways demonftrated their grati 
tude. I am bold to fay, that fo fudden a calm re 
covered after fo violent a ftonn is without parallel 
in hiftory. To fay that no other difturbance mould 
happen from any other caufe, is folly. But as far 
as appearances went, by the judicious facrifice of 
one law, you procured an acquiefcence in all that 
remained. , After this experience, nobody mall 
perfuade me, when a whole people are concerned, 
that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 

I hope the honourable gentleman has received a 
fair and full anfwer to his queltion. 

I have done with the third period of your po 
licy ; that of your repeal ; and the return of your 
ancient fyftem, and your ancient tranquillity and 
concord. Sir, this period was not as long as it 
was happy. Another fcene was opened, and other 

aftors 
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aftors appeared on the ftage. The ftate, in the 
condition I have defcribed it, was delivered into 
the hands of Lord Chatham a great and cele 
brated name ; a name that keeps the name of this 
country refpeftable in every other on the globe, 
It may be truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nojlrce quod proderat urbL 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his me 
rited rank, his fuperiour eloquence, his fplendid 
qualities, his eminent fervices, the vaft fpace he 
fills in the eye of mankind ; and, more than all the 
reft, his fall from power, which, like death, cano 
nizes and fanftifies a great character, will not fuf- 
fer me to cenfure any part of his conduct. I am 
afraid to flatter him ; I am fure I am not difpofed 
to blame him. Let thofe who have betrayed him 
by their adulation, infult him with their malevo 
lence. But what I do not prefume to cenfure, I 
may have leave to lament. For a wife man, he 
feemed to me at that time, to be governed too 
much by general maxims. I fpeak with the free 
dom of hiitory, and I hope without offence. One 
or two of thefe maxims, flowing from an opinion 
not the moft indulgent to our unhappy fpecies, 
and furely a little too general, led him into mea- 
fures that were greatly mifchievous to him! elf; 
and for that reafon, among others, perhaps fatal to 

e 2 his 
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his country ; meafures, the effe&s of which, I am 
afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an admi- 
niftration, fo checkered and fpeckled ; he put to 
gether a piece of joinery, fo crofsly indented and 
whimfically dove-tailed ; a cabinet fo varioufly in 
laid ; fuch a piece of diverfified Mofaick ; fuch a 
teffelated pavement without cement ; here a bit of 
black ftone, and there a bit of white; patriots and 
courtiers, king s friends and republicans ; whigs 
and tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies : 
that it was indeed a very curious mow ; but ut 
terly unfafe to touch, and unfure to ftand on. 
The colleagues whom he had afforted at the fame 
boards, ftared at each other, and were obliged to 
aik, " Sir, your name ? Sir, you have the advan- 
" tage of me Mr. Such-a-one I beg a thoufand 
* pardons I venture to fay, it did fo happen, 
that peiibns had a fmgle office divided between 
them, who had never fpoke to each other in their 
lives ; until they found themfelves, they knew not 
how, pigging together, heads and points, in the 
fame truckle-bed.* 

Sir, in confequence of this arrangement, having 
put fo much the larger part of his enemies and op- 
pofers into power, the confufion was fuch, that his 
own principles could not poffibly have any effecl; 

* Suppofed to allude to the Right Honourable Lord North, 
and George Cooke, Efq. who were made joint paymafters in 
the fummer of 1766, on the removal of the Rockingham adr 
miniftration. 

or 
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or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever he 
fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other caufe 
withdrew him from publick cares, principles di 
rectly the contrary were fure to predominate. 
When he had executed his plan, he had not an inch 
of ground to ftand upon. When he had accom- 
plifhed his fcheme of adminiftration, he was no 
longer a minifter. 

When his face was hid but for a moment, his 
whole fyftem was on a wide lea, without chart or 
compafs. The gentlemen, his particular friends, 
who, with the names of various departments of mi- 
niftry, were admitted, to feem, as if they acted apart 
under him, with a modefty that becomes all men, 
and with a confidence in him, which was juftified 
even in its extravagance by his fuperiour abilities, 
had never, in any inftance, prefumed upon any 
opinion of their own. Deprived of his guiding 
influence, they were whirled about, the fport of 
every guft, and eafily driven into any port ; and 
as thofe who joined with them in manning the 
veflel were the moft directly oppofite to his opi 
nions, meafures, and character, and far the rnoft 
artful and moft powerful of the fet, they eafily 
prevailed, fo as to feize upon the vacant, unoccu 
pied, and derelict minds of his friends ; and in- 
ftantly they turned the veffel wholly out of the 
courfe of his policy. As if it were to infult as well 
as to betray him, even long before the clofe of the 
firft feffion of his adminiftration, when every thing 
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was pubfickly tranfa&ed, and with great parade, 
in his name, they made an aft, declaring it highly 
juft and expedient to raife a revenue in America. 
For even then, Sir, even before this fplendid orb 
was entirely fet, and while the weftern horizon 
was in a blaze with his defcending glory, on the 
oppofite quarter of the heavens arofe another lu 
minary, and, for his hour, became lord of the ai- 
cendant 

This light too is patted and fet for ever. You 
underftand, to be fure, that I fpeak of Charles 
Townihend, officially the re- producer of this fatal 
i cheme; whom I cannot even now remember 
without fome degree of fenfibility. In truth, Sir, 
he was the delight and ornament of this houfe, 
and the charm of every private ibciety which he 
honoured with his prefence. Perhaps tho c uever 
arofe in this country, nor in any country, a man 
of a more pointed and fmifhed wit ; and (where his 
paffions were not concerned) of a more refined, 
exquifite, and penetrating judgment. If he had 
not fo great a ftock, as fome have had who flourim- 
ed formerly, of knowledge long treafured up, he 
knew better by far, than any man I ever was ac 
quainted with, how to bring together within a 
fhort time, all that was neceflary to eftabliih, to il- 
luftrate, and to decorate that fide of the queftion 
he fupported. He ftated his matter Ikilfully and 
powerfully. He particularly excelled in a moft 
luminous explanation, and difplay of his fubjeft. 

His 
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His ftyle of argument was neither trite and vulgar, 
nor fubtle and abftrufe. He hit the houfe juft be 
tween wind and water. And not being troubled 
with too anxious a zeal for any matter in queftion, 
he was never more tedious, or more earneit, than 
the pre-conceived opinions, and prefent temper of 
his hearers required ; to whom he was always in 
perfect unilbn. He conformed exactly to the tem 
per of the houfe ; and he feemed to guide, becaufe 
he was always fure to follow it. 

I beg pardon, Sir, if when I fpeak of this and 
of other great men, I appear to digrefs in faying 
fomething of their characters. In this eventful 
hiftory of the revolutions of America, the charac 
ters of fuch men are of much importance. Great 
men are the guide-pofts and land-marks in the 
ftate. The credit of fuch men at court, or in the 
nation, is the fole caufe of all the publick meafures. 
It would be an invidious thing, (mod foreign I 
truft to what you think my difpolition) to remark 
the errours into which the authority of great names 
has brought the nation, without doing juftice at 
the fame time to the great qualities, whence that 
authority arofe. The fubject is inftruclive to thole 
who wim to form themfelves on whatever of ex 
cellence has gone before them. There are many 
young members in the houfe (fuch of late has been 
the rapid fucceffion of publick men) who never 
law that prodigy Charles Townfhend; nor of 
courfe know what a ferment he was able to excite 

E e 4 in 
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in every thing by the violent ebullition of his 
mixed virtues and failings. For failings he had 
undoubtedly many of us remember them; we 
are this day confidering the effect of them. But 
he had no failings which were not owincr to a 

O O 

noble caufe ; to an ardent, generous, perhaps an 
immoderate paffion for fame ; a paffion which is 
the inftinct of all great fouls. He worlhipped that 
goddefs whereibever ihe appeared; but he paid 
his particular devotions to her in her favourite ha 
bitation, in her chofen temple, the houfe of com 
mons. Befides the characters of the individuals that 
compofe our body, it is impoffible, Mr. Speaker, 
not to obferve, that this houfe has a collective cha 
racter of its own. That character too, however 
imperfect, is not unamiable. Like all great pub- 
lick collections of men, you poffefs a marked love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. But among 
vices, there is none, which the houfe abhors in the 
fame degree with obftinacy. Obftinacy, Sir, is cer 
tainly a great vice ; and in the changeful ftate of 
political affairs it is frequently the caufe of great 
mifchief. It happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almoft the whole line of the great and mai cu- 
line virtues, conftancy, gravity, magnanimity, for 
titude, fidelity, and firmnefs, are clofely allied to 
this difagreeable quality, of which you have fo juft 
an abhorrence ; and in their excefs, all thefe vir 
tues very eafily fall into it. He, who paid fuch a 
punctilious attention to all your feelings, certainly 

took 
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took care not to mock them by that vice which is 
the moft difguftful to you. 

That fear of difpleafmg thofe who ought moft 
to be pleafed, betrayed him fometimes into the 
other extreme. He had voted, and in the year 
1765, had been an advocate for the ftamp-acl;. 
Things and the difpofition of men s minds were 
changed. In fliort, the ftamp-acl; began to be no 
favourite in this houfe. He therefore attended at 
the private meeting, in which the refolutions moved 
by a right honourable gentleman were fettled ; re 
folutions leading to the repeal. The next day he 
voted for that repeal ; and he would have fpoken 
for it too, if an illnefs, (not as was then given out 
a political) but to my knowledge, a very real ill 
nefs, had not prevented it. 

The very next feffion, as the famion of this 
world paffeth away, the repeal began to be in as 
bad an odour in this houfe as the ftamp-acl; had 
been in the feffion before. To conform to the 
temper which began to prevail, and to prevail 
moftly amongft thole moft in power, he declared, 
very early in the winter, that a revenue muft be 
had out of America. Inftantly he was tied down 
to his engagements by fome, who had no objec 
tion to fuch experiments, when made at the coft 
of perfons for whom they had no particular re 
gard. The whole body of courtiers drove him on 
ward. They always talked as if the king ftood in 

a fort 
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a fort of humiliated ftate, until fomething of thd 
kind mould be done. 

Here this extraordinary man, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, found himfelf in great ftraits. To 
pleafe univerfally was the object of his life; but to 
tax and to pleafe, no more than to love and to be 
wife, is not given to men. However he attempted 
it, To render the tax palatable to the partifans of 
American revenue, he made a preamble ftating the 
necefiity of fuch a revenue. To clofe with the 
American diftinction, this revenue was external or 
port-duty; but again, to foften it to the other 
party, it was a duty of fapply. To gratify the co- 
lonifts, it was laid on Britifh manufactures ; to fa- 
tisfy the merchants of Britain, the duty was trivial, 
and (except that on tea,- which touched only the 
devoted Eaft India company) on none of the-grand 
objects of commerce. To counterwork the Ame 
rican contraband, the duty on tea was reduced from 
a milling to three-pence. But to fecure the favour 
of thofe who would tax America, the fcene of col 
lection was changed, and, with the reft, it was le 
vied in the colonies. What need I fay more? This 

p 

fine-fpun fcheme had the ufual fate of all exquifite 
policy. But the original plan of the duties, and 
the mode of executing that plan, both arofe iingly 
and folely from a love of our applaufe. He was 
truly the child of the houfe. He never thought, 
did, or laid any thing but with a view to you. 

He 
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He every day adapted himfelfto your difpofition; 
and adjufted himfelf before it as at a looking-glafs. 
He had obierved (indeed it could not eicape 
him) that feveral perfons, infinitely his inferiours 
in all refpefts, had formerly rendered themfelves 
confiderable in this houfe by one method alone. 
They were a race of men (I hope in God the fpe- 
cies is extinct) who, when they rofe in their place, 
no man living could divine, from any known ad 
herence to parties, to opinions, or to principles ; 
from any order or fyftem in their politicks ; or 
from any fequel or connection in their ideas, what 
part they were going to take in any debate. It is 
aftoniihing how much this uncertainty, efpecially 
at critical times, called the attention of all parties 
on fuch men. All eyes were fixed on them, all 
ears open to hear them ; each party gaped, and 
looked alternately for their vote, almoft to the end 
of their fpeeches. While the houfe hung in this un 
certainty, now the hear-hims rofe from this fide 
now they rebellowed from the other; and that 
party to whom they fell at length from their tre 
mulous and dancing balance, always received them 
in a tempeft of applaufe. The fortune of fuch men 
xvas a temptation too great to be refifted by one, 
to whom, a fmgle whiff of inccnfe withheld gave 
much greater pain, than he received delight, in the 
clouds of it, which daily rofe about him from the 
prodigal fuperftition of innumerable admirers. He 
was a candidate for contradictory honours ; and 

his 
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his great aim was to make thofe agree in admira 
tion of him who never agreed in any thing elfe. 

Hence arofe this unfortunate aft, the fubjeft of 
this day s debate; from a difpofition which, after 
making an American revenue to pleafe one, re 
pealed it to pleafe others, and again revived it in 
hopes of pleafmg a third, and of catching fome- 
thing in the ideas of all. 

This revenue act of 1767, formed the fourth 
period of American policy. How we have fared 
iince then what woeful variety of fchemes have 
been adopted ; what enforcing, and what repeal 
ing ; what bullying, and what fubmitting ; what 
doing, and undoing ; what ftraining, and what re 
laxing ; what aifemblies diifblved for not obeying, 
and called again without obedience ; what troops 
fent out to quell refiftance, and on meeting that 
refiftance, recalled ; what miftin^s, and changes, 
and jumblings of all kinds of men at home, which 
left no poffibility of order, confiftency, vigour, or 
even fo much as a decent unity of colour in any 
one publick meafure. It is a tedious, irkfome 
tafk. My duty may call me to open it out fome 
other time * ; on a former occafion I tried your 
temper on a part of it ; for the prefent I fhall for 
bear. 

After all thefe changes and agitations, your im 
mediate lituation upon the queftion on your paper 

* Ilefolutions in May 1770. 

is 
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is at length brought to this. You have an at of 
parliament, dating, that " it is expedient to raife a 
revenue in America." By a partial repeal you an 
nihilated the greateft part of that revenue, which 
this preamble declares to be fo expedient. You have 
fubftituted no other in the place of it. A fecretary 
of ftate has difclaimed, in the king s name, all 
thoughts of fuch a fubftitution in future. The 
principle of this difclaimer goes to what has been 
left, as well as what has been repealed. The tax 
which lingers after its companions, (under a pre 
amble declaring an American revenue expedient, 
and for the fole purpofe of fupporting the theory 
of that preamble) militates with the aflurance au 
thentically conveyed to the colonies ; and is an ex- 
hauftlefs fource of jealoufy and animofity. On this 
ftate, which I take to be a fair one ; not being able 
to difcern any grounds of honour, advantage, 
peace, or power, for adhering, either to the a6l or 
to the preamble, I mail vote for the queftion which 
leads to the repeal of both. 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then fe- 
cure fomething to fight for, coniiftent in theory 
and valuable in practice. If you mult employ your 
ftrength, employ it to uphold you in fome honour 
able right, or fome profitable wrong. If you are 
apprehenfive that the conceffiort recommended to 
you, though proper, mould be a means of drawing 
on you further but unreafonable claims, why 
then employ your force in fupporting that realbn- 

able. 
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able conceflion againft thole unreafonable demands. 
You will employ it with more grace ; with better 
effect; and with great probable concurrence of all 
the quiet and rational people in the provinces; who 
are now united with, and hurried away by, the 
violent; having indeed different difpofitions, but 
a common intereft. If you apprehend that on a 
conceffion you mall be puihed by metaphyfical pro- 
cefs to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this ; when you 
have recovered your old, your ftrong, your tenable 
pofition, then face about flop Ihort do nothing 
more reafon not at all oppofe the ancient policy 
and practice of the empire, as a rampart againft the 
fpeculations of innovators on both fides of the 
queftion ; and you will ftand on great, manly, and 
fure ground. On this folid bafis fix your ma 
chines, and they will draw worlds towards you. 

Your minifters, in their own and his majefty s 
name, have already adopted the American diftinc- 
tion of internal and external duties. It is a diftinc- 
tion, whatever merit it may have, that was origi 
nally moved by the Americans themfelves ; and I 
think they will acquiefce in it, if they are not pulh- 
ed with too much logick and too little fenfe, in all 
the confequences. That is, if external taxation be 
underftood, as they and you underftand it, when 
you pleafe, to be not a diftinftion of geography; 
but of policy ; that it is a power for regulating 
trade, and not for fupporting eftablifhments. The 

diftin&ion, 
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tUftinction, which is as nothing with regard to 
right, is of moft weighty confideration in practice. 
Recover your old ground, and your old tranquil 
lity try it I am perfuaded the Americans will 
cornpromiie with you. When confidence is once 
reftored, the odious and fafpicious fummumjus will 
perim of courfe. The ipirit of practicability, of 
moderation, and mutual convenience, will never 
call in geometrical exactnefs as the arbitrator of an 
amicable fettlement. Confult and follow your ex 
perience. Let not the long ftory with which I have 
exercifed your patience, prove fruitlefs to your 
interefts. 

For my part, I mould choofe (if I could have 
my wifti) that the proportion of the * honourable 
gentleman for the repeal, could go to America 
without the attendance of the penal bills. Alone 
I could almoft anfwer for its fuccefs. I cannot 
be certain of its reception in the bad company 
it may keep. In fuch heterogeneous affortments, 
the moft innocent peribn will lofe the effect of his 
innocency. Though you mould fend out this angel 
of peace, yet you are fending out a deftroying angel 
too ; and what would be the effect of the conflict 
of thefe two adverfe fpirits, or which would pre 
dominate in the end, is what I dare not fay : 
whether the lenient mea lures would caufe Ameri 
can paffion to fubfide, or the fevere would increali- 
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its fury All this is in the hand of Providence ; 
yet now, even now, I fhould confide in the pre 
vailing virtue, and efficacious operation of lenity, 
though working in darknefs, and in chaos, in the 
midft of all this unnatural and turbid combination. 
I fhould hope it might produce order and beauty 
in the end. 

Let us, Sir, embrace fome fyftem or other be 
fore we end this feffion. Do you mean to tax 
America, and to draw a productive revenue from 
thence ? If you do, fpeak out : name, fix, afcertain 
this revenue ; fettle its quantity; define its objects; 
provide for its collection ; and then fight when 
you have fomething to fight for. If you murder 
rob ; if you kill, take pofleffion : and do not ap 
pear in the character of madmen, as well as aflaf- 
iins, violent, vindictive, bloody, and tyrannical, 
without an object. But may better couniels guide 
you ! 

Again, and again, revert to your old principles 
feek peace and enfue it leave America, if me has 
taxable matter in her, to tax hcrfelf. I am not 
here going into the diftinctions of rights, nor at 
tempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into thefe metaphyfical diftinctions ; I hate the 
very found of them. Leave the Americans as they 
anciently ftood, and thefe diftinctions, born of our 
unhappy conteft, will die along with it. They and 
we, and their and our anceftors, have been happy 
under that fyftem. Let the memory of all actions, 

in 
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in contradiction to that good old mode, on both 
fides, be extinguiihed for ever. Be content to bind 

O 

America by laws of trade ; you have always done 
it. Let this be your reafon for binding their trade. 
Do not burthen them by taxes ; you were not 
ufed to do fo from the beginning. Let this be 
your reafon for not taxing. Thefe are the argu 
ments of ftates and kingdoms. Leave the reft to 

d? 

the fchools ; for there only they may be difcuifed 
with fafety. But if, in temperately, unwifely, fa 
tally, you fophifticate and poifon the very fource 
of government, by urging fubtle deductions, and 
confequences odious to thofe you govern, from 
the unlimited and illimitable nature of fupreme 
fovereignty, you will teach them by thefe means 
to call that fovereignty itfelf in queftion. When 
you drive him hard, the boar will furely turn upon 
the hunters. If that fovereignty and their free 
dom cannot be reconciled, which will they take ? 
They will caft yotir fovereignty in your face. No 
body will be argued into flavery. Sir, let the 
gentlemen on the other fide call forth all their abi 
lity ; let the beft of them get up, and tell me, what 
one character of liberty the Americans have, and 
what one brand of flavery they are free from, if 
they are bound in their property and induftry, by 
all the reftraints you can imagine on commerce, 
and at the fame time are made pack-horfes of every 
tax you choofe to impofe, without the leaft lhare 
in granting them. When they bear the burthens 
VOL. II. F f of 
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of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to 
bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too ? Ther 
Englifhman in America will feel that this is fla- 
very that it is legal flavery, will be no compenla- 
tion, either to his feelings or his underftanding. 

A noble lord *, who fpoke fome time ago, is full 
of the fire of ingenuous youth ; and when he has 
modelled the ideas of a lively imagination by fur 
ther experience, he will be an ornament to his 
country in either houfe. He has faid, that the 
Americans are our children, and how can they re 
volt againft their parent? He fays, that if they are 
not free in their prefent ftate, England is not free; 
becaufe Manchefter, and other confiderable places, 
are not reprefented. So then, becaufe fome towns 
in England are not reprefented, America is to have 
no reprefentative at all. They are " our chil- 
" dren ;" but when children alk for bread, we are 
not to give a ftone. Is it becaufe the natural re- 
filtance of things, and the various mutations of 
time, hinders our government, or any fcheme of 
government, from being any more than a fort of 
approximation to the right, is it therefore that the 
colonies are to recede from it infinitely? When 
this child of ours wifhes to affimilate to its parent, 
and to reflect with a true filial refemblance the 
beauteous countenance of Britiih liberty ; are we 
to turn to them the lhameful parts of our confti- 

* Lord Carmarthen. 
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tution ? are we to give them our weaknefs for 
their ftrength ; our opprobrium for their glory ; 
and the (lough of flavery, which we are not able 
to work off, to ferve them for their freedom ? 

If this be the cafe, afk yourfelves this queftion, 
Will they be content in fuch a ftate of flavery ? If 
not, look to the confequences. Refle6t how you 
are to govern a people, who think they ought to 
be free, and think they are not. Your fcheme 
yields no revenue ; it yields nothing but difcon- 
tent, diforder, difobedience ; and fuch is the ftate 
of America, that after wading up to your eyes in 
blood, you could only end juft where you begun $ 
that is, to tax where no revenue is to be found, 
to my voice fails me ; my inclination indeed car 
ries me no further all is confufion beyond it. 

Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before 
I fit down 1 muft fay fomething to another point 
with which gentlemen urge us. What is to be 
come of the declaratory act afTerting the entirenefs 

*&gt; 

of Britilh legiilative authority, if we abandon the 

V * 

pra6tice of taxation ? 

For my part I look upon the rights ftated in that 
at, exactly in the manner in which I viewed them 
on its very firit proposition, and which I have often 
taken the liberty, with great humility, to lay be 
fore you. I look, I fay, on the imperial rights of 
Great Britain, and the privileges which the colo- 
nifts ought to enjoy under thefe rights, to be juft 
the moft reconcileable things in the world. The 

.F f 2 parliament 
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parliament of Great Britain fits at the head of her 
extenfive empire in two capacities : one as the local 
legiflature of this ifiand, providing for all things 
at home, immediately, and by no other inftrument 
than the executive power. The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial cha- 
ra&er ; in which, as from the throne of heaven, 
ihe fupermtends all the feveral inferiour legiflatures, 
and guides, and controuls them all without annihi 
lating any. As all thefe provincial legiflatures are 
only co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to 
be fubordinate to her ; elle they can neither pre- 
ferve mutual peace, nor hope for mutual juftice, 
nor effectually afford mutual affiftance. It is ne- 
ceffary to coerce the negligent, to reftrain the vio 
lent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by the 
over-ruling plenitude of her power. She is never 
to intrude into the place of the others, whilft they 
are equal to the common ends of their inftitution. 
But in order to enable parliament to anfwer all 
thefe ends of provident and beneficent fuperin- 
tendance, her powers muft be boundlefs. The 
gentlemen who think the powers of parliament li 
mited, may pleafe themlelves to talk of requifitions. 
But fuppofe the requifitions are not obeyed? 
What ! Shall there be no referved power in the 
empire, to fupply a deficiency which may weaken, 
divide, and difiipate the whole ? We are engaged 
in war the fecretary of ftate calls upon the co 
lonies to contribute fome would do it, I think 
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moCt would chearfully furniili whatever is de 
manded one or two, fuppofe, hang back, and, 
eafing themfelves, let the Itrefs of the draft lie on 
the others furely it is proper, that fome authority 
might legally fay " Tax yourfelves for the com- 
" mon fupply, or parliament will do it for you." 
This backwardnefs was, as I am told, actually the 
cafe of Penniylvania for fome mort time towards 
the beginning of the laft war, owing to fome in 
ternal diffentions in the colony. But, whether the 
fa6t were fo, or otherwife, the cafe is equally to be 
provided for by a competent fovereign power. 
But then this ought to be no ordinary power; nor 
ever ufed in the firft inftance. This is what I 
meant, when I have laid at various times, that I 
confider the power of taxing in parliament as an 
inftrument of empire, and not as a means of fupply. 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the conftitution of the 
Britifh empire, as diftinguifhed from the conftitu 
tion of Britain ; and on thefe grounds I think fub- 
ordination and liberty may be fufliciently recon 
ciled through the whole ; whether to ferve a re 
fining fpeculatift, or a factious demagogue, I know 
not ; but enough furely for the eafe and happinefs 
of man. 

Sir, whilft we held this happy courfe, we drew 
more from the colonies than all the impotent vio 
lence of defpotifm ever could extort from them. 
We did this abundantly in the laft war. lit has 
never been once denied and what reafon have we 

to 
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to imagine that the colonies would not have pro 
ceeded in (applying government as liberally, if you 
had not ftepped in and hindered them from con 
tributing, by interrupting the channel in which 
their liberality flowed with fo ftrong a courfe ; by 
attempting to take, inftead of being fatisfied to re 
ceive ? Sir William Temple fays, that Holland has 
loaded itfelf with ten times the impofitions which 
it revolted from Spain, rather than fubmit to. Pie 
fays true. Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows 
neither how to accumulate, nor how to extract. 
I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate 

o 

fyftem the lofs not only of peace, of union, and of 
commerce, but even of revenue, which its friends 
are contending for. It is morally certain, that 
we have loft at leaft a million of free grants fmce 
the peace. I think we have loft a great deal more ; 
and that thofe who look for a revenue from the 
provinces, never could have purfued, even in that 
light, a courfe more directly repugnant to their 
purpofes. 

Now, Sir, I truft I have (hewn, firft on that nar 
row ground which the honourable gentleman mea- 
lured, that you are like to lofe nothing by com 
plying with the motion, except what you have loft 
already. I have ihewn afterwards, that in time 

J 

of peace you flouriflied in commerce, and when 
war required it, had fufficient aid from the colp- 
nies, while you purfued your antient policy ; that 
you threw every thing into confufion when you 

made 
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made the ftamp al ; and that you reftored every 
thing to peace and order when you repealed it. I 
have fhewn that the revival of the fyftem of taxa 
tion has produced the very worft effects ; and that 
the partial repeal has produced, not partial good, 
but univerlal evil. Let theie confiderations, found 
ed on fafts, not one of which can be denied, bring us 
back to our reafon by the road of our experience. 

I cannot, as I have faid, anfwer for mixed mea- 
fures; but furely this mixture of lenity would 
give the whole a better chance of fuccefs. When 
you once regain confidence, the way will be clear 
before you. Then you may enforce the acl of na 
vigation when it ought to be enforced. You will 
yourfelves open it where it ought frill further to 
be opened. Proceed in what you do, whatever 
you do, from policy, and not from rancour. Let 
us aft like men, let us aft like ftateirnen. Let us 
hold ibrne fort of confident conduct. It is agreed 
that a revenue is not to be had in America. If we 
lofe the profit, let us get rid of the odium. 

On this bufmefs of America, I confefs I am fe- 
rious, even to fadnefs. I have had but one opinion 
concerning it iince I fat, and before I fat in parlia 
ment. The noble lord * will, as ufual, probably, 
attribute the part taken by me and my friends in 
this bufmefs, to a defire of getting his places. Let 
him enjoy this happy and original idea. If I de 
prived him of it, I mould take away moft of his 

* Lord North. 
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wit, and all his argument. But I had rather bear 
the brunt of all his wit ; and indeed blows much 
heavier, than ftand anfwerable to God for em 
bracing a fyftem that tends to the deftruftion of 
fome of the very heft and faireft of his works. But 
I know the map of England, as well as the noble 
lord, or as any other perfon ; and I know that 
the way I take is not the road to preferment. My 
excellent and honourable friend under me on the 
floor *, has trod that road with great toil for up 
wards of twenty years together. He is not yet ar 
rived at the noble lord s deftmation. However, 
the tracks of my worthy friend are thofe I have 
ever wiilied to follow ; becaufe I know they lead 
to honour. Long may we tread the fame road 
together; whoever may accompany us, or who 
ever may laugh at us on our journey ! I honeftly 
and folemnly declare, I have in all feafons adhered 
to the fyftem of 1766, for no other reafon, than 
that I think it laid deep in your trueft interefts 
and that, by limiting the exercife, it fixes on the 
firmed foundations, a real, confiftent, well-ground 
ed authority in parliament. Until you come back to 
that fyftem, there will be no peace for England. 

* Mr. Dowdefwell. 
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